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THE  OLD  DUTCHMAN  AND  HIS  LONG  BOX. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


IN  the  summer  of  1836,  I  found  myself  on  board  one  of  the 
splendid  steam  boats  plying  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
The  weather  had  been  some.what  too  warm  for  city  life ;  the 
afternoon  promised  fair;  and  a  wish  for  a  peep  at  Niagara 
came  strongly  upon  me,  as  I  recollected  that  I  had  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  a  handful  of  dollars  to  spare.  I  crammed  a  change 
of  clothing  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  stepped  aboard  the  boat. 
The  decks  and  cabins  of  the  noble  craft  were  crowded  with 
passengers,  of  motley  habits  and  means  of  life.  There  was 
the  Yankee  pedler  with  his  newly-collected  stock  of  goods  for 
his  summer  trip;  his  "plunder"  carefully  packed  in  his  neat 
and  commodious  wagon,  which,  with  his  small  but  serviceable 
horse,  stood  at  the  open  bow  of  the  vessel — the  trade-made 
millionaire  and  his  over-dressed  family,  journeying  to  their 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson — the  Irish  emigrant  and  his 
wife,  with  the  usual  endless  crowd  of  children,  sans  hats, 
stockings,  or  shoes — the  quiet  aristocrat  and  his  daughters, 
bound  to  Saratoga — the  tourist,  journeying  to  the  lakes — the 
land  speculator,  hastening  to  the  various  sales  expected  to  take 
place  in  the  north-western  states  during  the  early  part  of  the 
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autumn— and  the  plain  and  plodding  farmer  returning  to  his 
homestead  in  one  of  the  river  counties  of  the  empire  state. 

The  nigger  hands  were  busily  employed  in  arranging  the 
enormous  pile  of  luggage,  which  overspread  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  forward  deck,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
quiet  looks  of  an  old  Dutchman,  who  refused  to  move  from 
his  seat  upon  an  old  weather-beaten  long  box,  which  trenched 
upon  the  right  of  pathway.  The  porters,  unable  to  effect  their 
object,  had  called  the  captain's  clerk  to  their  aid;  but  the  white 
man's  eloquence  proved  of  no  avail.  The  old  Dutchman 
looked  at  him  with  an  imperturbable  visage,  and  listened  to 
the  well-urged  remonstrances,  but  answered  not  a  word.  The 
long  box  was  pushed  a  trifle  farther  from  the  passage  way, 
and  the  old  man,  who  had  not  moved  from  his  seat,  was  allowed 
to  retain  possession. 

The  sky  for  some  time  had  appeared  very  dirty  to  wind- 
ward, as  the  sailors  phrase  it,  and  scarcely  had  we  left  the 
wharf  ere  the  weather  behaved  very  dirtily  indeed.  The  rain 
came  down  in  a  heavy  and  continued  stream;  a  thick  impene- 
trable mist  covered  the  surface  of  the  beautiful  bay ;  and,  as 
the  vessel  dug  her  way  through  the  agitated  waters,  clouds  of 
vapor  hung  about  her  masts,  or  careered  wildly  before  the 
gusts  of  wind  which  burst  upon  us  with  unusual  violence. 
Every  thing  was  wet,  cold,  and  cheerless.  Unable  to  stand 
the  atmosphere  of  the  close  and  crowded  cabin,  I  threw  myself 
on  a  pile  of  carpet  bags,  and  scanned  the  pages  of  the  last  new 
novel. 

The  old  Dutchman  had  been  forced  from  his  seat  by  the 
driving  rain,  but  he  leaned  against  the  door  of  the  barber's 
shop,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  treasure  box,  which  remained 
exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm.  He  had  a  heavy,  fat,  un- 
meaning face,  with  light  gray  eyes;  he  was  habited  in  a  long- 
tailed  cloth  coat,  of  the  kind  denominated  pepper-and-salt  or 
thunder-and-lightning  color.  Gray  worsted  stockings  peeped 
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from  under  his  brown  cloth  trowsers,  and  a  long  light  blue 
vest,  double-soled  shoes,  and  low  Dutch  hat  completed  his 
attire.  A  white  cravat,  of  reduplicated  foldings,  gave  a  pair 
of  long  ends  to  the  pleasure  of  the  breeze,  and  about  ten  inches 
of  a  steel  watch  chain  dangled  from  beneath  his  vest. 

The  ringing  of  the  passing  bell  and  the  dashing  of  a  down- 
coming  steam  boat,  as  she  glanced  rapidly  past,  attracted  my 
attention  from  the  old  Dutchman,  and  I  found  myself  opposite 
the  Palisades.  The  wind  had  partially  cleared  the  river  of 
the  fog,  but  the  heights  were  covered  with  a  nightcap  of  cloud. 
Occasionally,  a  gust  of  wind  would  dash  a  body  of  vapor 
against  a  jutting  crag,  and  the  thick  white  fog  would  split  into 
many  pieces— like  the  shattering  of  a  solid  body.  On  the 
bosom  of  the  iron-bound  shore,  clouds  of  a  round  and  rolling 
form,  protected  by  some  projecting  rock  from  the  force  of  old 
Boreas,  that  "  blustering  railer,"  tumbled  gracefully  along — 
lagging  most  lazily  in  the  clefts  of  the  hill,  or  sporting  up  and 
down  the  rain-worn  gullies  in  its  side,  till  a  fresh  puff  of  wind 
invaded  their  retreat,  and  dispersed  the  airy  veil. 

The  sound  of  the  vesper  bell,  or  summons  to  supper,  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  gazing  upon  this  curious  scene.  Upwards 
of  four  hundred  passengers  were  on  board,  and  it  required 
some  mancBuvring  to  get  a  bite  or  sup.  On  returning  to  the 
deck,  I  found  the  old  Dutchman  at  his  post ;  he  had  not  lost 
sight  of  his  box — in  fact,  he  had  retaken  his  seat  on  the  much 
treasured  parallelogram  of  pine,  and  gazed  with  fixed  earnest- 
ness upon  the  various  towns  and  villages  which  gem  the  shores 
of  the  beauteous  river.  The  shades  of  evening  were  gather- 
ing fast  around;  the  fog  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
wind  had  left  the  surface  of  the  water— but  the  driving  of  the 
rack  and  the  hurrying  of  the  clouds  above,  told  the  violence 
of  the  upper  current  of  air.  The  river  was  again  calm,  and 
came  down  from  the  mountains  bright  and  clear. 

The  Albany  steam  boats  find  it  profitable  to  stop  for  a  few 
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minutes  at  various  of  the  many  cities  and  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  Whenever  our  boat  approached  a  landing 
place,  the  old  Dutchman  crept  among  the  passengers,  and, 
whilst  the  slightest  twinkle  agitated  his  small  gray  eyes,  he 
put  one  same  and  eternal  question  to  the  bystanders,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  shore.  "Was  dis  Aamsdertaam  T'  Strange, 
and  sometimes  ill-natured  replies  were  given  to  the  old  man, 
but  he  persevered  in  his  inquiries:  Amsterdam  was  his  des- 
tination ;  the  residence,  perhaps,  of  his  son,  or,  maybe,  of  his 
married  daughter.  He  had  doubtless  just  landed  from  the  old 
world,  and  was  seeking  a  resting  place  beneath  the  roof  of  an 
only  relative.  "  Was  dis  Aamsdertaam'?"  He  had  no  more 
English. 

"  Amsterdam?"  said  one  of  the  passengers;  "why,  old  boy, 
you  are  not  in  Holland." 

At  the  name  of  his  native  land,  the  old  man  looked  on  the 
circle  of  strange  faces,  and  sighed.  A  gentleman  explained 
to  him  that  Amsterdam  was  on  the  Erie  Canal,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Albany.  The  Dutchman  could  not  comprehend 
the  well-meant  explanation,  but  persevered  in  his  cuckoo  cry. 
The  first  thing  that  I  heard  in  the  morning  when  I  made  my 
advent  up  the  cabin  stairs,  was  the  ancient's  inquiry,  "  Was 
dis  Aamsdertaam  V 

We  arrived  at  Albany  as  the  morning  boats  were  taking 
their  departure.  The  old  Dutchman  hauled  his  beloved  box 
ashore,  and  placing  it  on  the  wharf,  sat  down,  and  soon  became 
encircled  by  a  crowd  of  hack-drivers,  carters,  loafers,  and 
other  wharf  rats,  of  various  nations  and  colors,  each  of  them 
boring  the  old  man  with  unintelligible  questions,  and  jeering 
at  the  peculiarity  of  his  look.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  black- 
stocked  musket,  with  a  polished  barrel  and  the  old  fashioned 
wheel-locks,  more  ancient  than  the  venerable  owner  himself—- 
an heir-loom,  perhaps,  which  primogenial  feeling  had  handed 
down  from  some  warrior  ancestor.  This  antique  shooting 
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iron  had  not  been  visible  on  board  the  boat — he  had  doubtless 
bestowed  it  safely  in  some  sly  corner,  subject  to  his  keen  super- 
vision. Notwithstanding  the  calm  inflexibility  of  the  Hol- 
lander's phiz,  he  may,  in  bye-gone  days,  with  this  same  war 
tool,  have  popped  off  many  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army,  in 
defence  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  After  all,  it  may  be  a 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  instrument;  and  though,  like 
King  Richard,  "  rudely  shaped,"  may  yet  be  formed  for 
"  sportive  tricks."  If  so,  from  its  length  of  barrel  and  breadth 
of  bore,  it  must  have  played  the  devil  with  the  Dutch  ducks. 

The  old  man  leaned  upon  his  gun,  and  gazed  anxiously 
around.  "  Aamsdertaam"  was  the  reply  to  every  interroga- 
tion— "Aamsdertaam"  was  the  response  to  every  joke — and 
"  Aamsdertaam"  was  bandied  about  ashore  as  readily  as  it  had 
been  aboard.  I  pitied  the  old  man  in  his  dilemma,  and  as  I 
was  going  through  the  village  of  his  desire,  I  determined  to 
see  the  poor  fellow  to  his  place  of  destination.  But  then,  I 
had  no  Dutch,  and  he  had  no  English.  An  interpreter  was 
readily  found— Dutchmen  are  as  plentiful  in  AlbaDy  as  pigs 
are  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  old  man  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  my  intention.  He  scanned  me  well  with  his  cold  gray 
eye,  but  muttered  not  a  word  of  thanks.  Had  the  harsh  usage 
of  this  soul-killing  world  chilled  the  genial  flow  of  his  nature"? 
Were  doubts  and  fears  of  his  fellow  men  the  only  fruits  of  his 
experience  1  He  allowed  his  countryman  to  pitch  the  long 
box  into  the  dray  which  contained  the  luggage  of  the  passen- 
gers going  by  the  Schenectady  cars,  and  shouldering  his  an- 
cient harquebuss,  he  walked  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill  to 
the  railroad  office — but  he  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  held  on  by  the  tail-board  of  the  dray  that  contained  his 
worldly  store. 

The  driver  of  the  cart  was  a  warm  hearted  Irishman,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  take  offence  at  the  close  surveillance  of 
the  Dutchman.  "  Holy  Paul,  man,  sure  there's  nobody  wants 
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to  theave  your  beautiful  box— let  go  the  dray  then,  asy,  and 
put  your  trampers  on  the  side  walk,  jewel;  sure,  it  looks 
mighty  onelegant  to  see  a  long-bodied  man  ashouldering  a 
longer  gun,  and  follering  my  dray,  as  if  I'd  been  cotched  a 
loading  with  onlawful  goods,  and  Uncle  Sam  had  clapped  a 
guard  a  top  o'  me."  But  the  Dutchman  understood  him  not ; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  car  office,  he  dragged  his  box 
from  the  dray,  unheeding  the  driver's  clamor  for  payment, 
and  placing  his  luggage  at  the  door  of  the  dep6t,  pointed  to 
the  cars,  and  looking  at  the  superintendant,  said,  "  Aamsder- 
taam." 

A  quarter  of  a  dollar  silenced  the  Irishman's  noise,  and  a 
word  or  two  to  the  clerk  explained  the  Dutchman's  wishes. 
Our  ride  to  Schenectady  was  dull  and  dusty ;  and  it  was  with 
considerable  pleasure  that  I  descended  the  inclined  plane, 
which  intimated  our  approach  to  the  city  of  the  Mohawks. 
When  the  cars  stopped,  I  overheard  the  Dutchman  question 
the  conductor,  saying,  as  he  pointed  to  the  houses,  "  Was  dis 
Aamsdertaam V 

The  Utica  railroad  was  then  incomplete.  The  Telegraph 
stage-coach  was  booked  full;  down,  therefore,  to  the  packet 
boat  I  wended  my  way,  with  the  Dutchman  and  his  long- 
bodied  box  in  my  train.  The  day  was  fine  and  clear— a  glide 
through  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  then  most 
especially  to  be  enjoyed. 

Several  new  characters  were  added  to  our  party,  and  afforded 
some  amusement  in  the  attempts  to  develop  their  various  pecu- 
liarities. We  had  a  couple  of  yawning  tourists,  gaping  for 
the  picturesque,  and  passing  it  without  an  observation — a 
cynical  gentleman  in  black,  who,  because  he  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  took  upon  himself  to  despise  the  beauties  of  his  own 
lovely  land— there  was  a  noisy  specimen  of  Bullism— two  or 
three  migrating  Yankees,  with  "  speculation  in  their  eyes"— 
and  a  joyous  group  of  buxom  maidens,  of  the  middle  class  of 
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life,  fresh  from  the  depths  of  Gotham,  mixing  up  their  naive 
and  pleasant  remarks  on  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  with  the  innocent  scandal  of  their  own  little  circle — 
their  vivacity  brightly  contrasting  the  complacency  of  their 
parents'  enjoyment. 

The  Dutchman  sat  on  his  box  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
boat,  and  stared  vacantly  upon  the  muddy  water  of  the  canal. 
We  were  rapidly  nearing  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  I 
anticipated  much  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  shout  of  "Eureka," 
and  the  honest  joy  of  the  old  man  in  meeting  once  more  with 
his  relative.  I  had  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  was 
a  daughter  whom  he  was  journeying  to  greet.  I  had  seen, 
with  my  mind's  eye,  through  the  painted  pine  wood  of  his 
box,  and  had  beheld  the  humble  presents  for  the  child  of  his 
heart — the  old  fashioned  thick  silken  gowns,  of  that  rich  dark 
brown  hue  which  the  Dutchman  loves — relics  of  his  departed 
wife,  and  now  brought,  with  hoarded  care,  for  the  use  of  his 
only  hope.  I  pictured  the  meeting  between  the  father  and  his 
child— when  the  old  man's  face  would  relax  from  its  heavy 
monotony,  and  the  girl  would  embrace  her  parent,  the  friend 
of  her  youth,  for  whose  pressure  her  heart  had  yearned  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  new  world ;  and  the  increase  of  comfort,  the 
love  of  her  husband,  and  the  affections  of  her  own  dear  babes, 
had  not  driven  the  old  man  from  her  heart.  Then  would  she 
proudly  place  her  infant  in  his  arms ;  its  little  hands  would 
twine  themselves  in  the  old  man's  hair,  or  pat  his  time-worn 
cheeks — while  some  two  or  three  curly-headed  robustious 
urchins  would  essay  to  climb  their  grand-dad's  knees,  or  hang 
to  the  skirts  of  his  long  gray  coat.  Then  too,  the  honest  pride 
of  the  husband — his  hearty  welcome  to  the  parent  of  his 
helpmate — the  air  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  would  point 
out  his  wealth— his  store,  his  forge,  or  white-walled  cottage, 
built  by  himself,  upon  his  own  bought  land,  the  produce  of 
untiring  industry. 
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All  this  did  I,  most  visionary  like,  picture  to  myself.  The 
village  of  Amsterdam  came  in  sight.  I  stepped  up  to  the 
old  man,  and  pointing  to  the  positively-Dutch-looking  place 
before  us,  said  in  a  gratified  tone  of  voice,  "  Amsterdam." 
A  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  answered,  "  Ha !  Aamsder- 
taam'?  bedanken,  mynheer."  He  pitched  his  long-bodied  box 
on  the  side  of  the  boat,  gathered  up  his  ancient  firing  tool,  and 
prepared  to  jump  ashore.  I  determined  to  follow  him.  The 
boat  drew  up  to  the  tow-path — the  Dutchman  leaped — he  was 
in  Amsterdam ! 

Ere  I  could  get  off  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  called,  in  courtesy, 
the  deck,  the  long-bodied  box  was  thrown  ashore,  the  helm 
was  put  up,  and  the  driver  told  to  "  go  ahead."  Remonstrance 
was  useless— the  captain  would  not  wait.  On  we  went— all 
my  fine  spun  imaginings  remained  unproved — and  I  know  not 
whether  the  old  man  was  travelling  to  see  his  children,  or 
had  come  from  New  York  City  to  work  in  one  of  the  many 
factories  situated  in  the  thriving  village  of  Amsterdam. 
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WOODCRAFT. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

"  RABBIT — rabbit— now  beware ! 
I  shall  get  you  in  my  snare, 
If  you  do  not  have  a  care, 

Roaming  hereabout — 
I  have  chosen  this  lone  spot, 
Here  the  dogs  disturb  me  not, 
And  my  wily  schemes  I  plot, 

To  bring  the  rabbit  out. 

"  This  elm  tree's  boughs  obscure  the  light- 
And  here  the  grass  is  green  and  bright, 
And  all  is  silent  as  the  night 

When  moonlight  fills  the  air — 
While  all  things  round  so  quiet  seem, 
Poor  timid  puss  will  never  dream, 
That  I  have  planned  a  subtle  scheme 

To  take  her  in  my  snare." 

As  little  dream'st  thou,  artless  boy, 
How  many  a  crafty  sly  decoy 
Is  fashioned  round  thee,  to  destroy, 
In  every  flowery  way — 
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The  world  is  full  of  them— their  wiles 
Are  covered  o'er  with  pleasing  smiles — 
But  each  to  ruin  still  beguiles 

Its  unsuspecting  prey. 


THE  AERONAUT'S  REVENGE. 

A  TALE    OP    THE    CONFESSIONAL. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


CHAPTER  THE   FIRST. 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  in  fire; 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven; 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  it  flame— within  it  death. 

BYRON. 

You  know  my  birth-place,  my  family,  my  name.  Years  of 
unspeakable  agony  have  passed  since  last  I  knelt  in  the  con- 
fessional nook,  or  participated  in  the  rites  of  our  holy  mother 
church.  I  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  my  fellow  men,  but  I  have 
never  dared  to  fool  my  God,  although  I  have  slighted  his  most 
dread  commands. 

The  last  time  that  the  grace  of  absolution  was  poured  upon 
my  soul,  was  beneath  the  humble  fane  of  St.  Bernard's  hospice, 
in  the  autumn  of  181-,  when  I  received  the  attentions  of  the 
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worthy  son  of  St.  Augustine  who  presides  over  the  religious 
duties  of  the  mountain  convent.  I  was  on  my  way  from  my 
native  Piedmont  to  the  residence  of  a  brother  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic part  of  the  Valais.  A  few  days'  sojourn  at  the  hospital 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  relieved  the  monotony  of  my  solitary 
trip.  Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  perished  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche of  the  eternal  snows  which  hang  upon  the  brows  of  the 
glaciers  of  this  Alpine  pass,  ere  I  had  entered  the  gates  of  the 
convent,  or  encountered  the  party  which  shared  with  me  the 
hospitalities  of  the  followers  of  the  African  saint.  The  badge 
of  St.  Augustine  is  a  flaming  heart !  it  was  beneath  his  roof 
that  the  unquenchable  fires  of  love,  of  hatred,  and  revenge, 
were  lighted  in  my  breast. 

A  travelling  party  from  the  south  of  France  formed,  with 
myself,  the  occupants  of  the  visitors'  dormitories.  An  hour's 
commingling  in  the  refectory  of  the  hospitium  produced  a 
general  intimacy;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  day,  I  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Cepiegle  and 
their  coquettish  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Leontine,  whose  large 
hands  and  feet,  low  brow,  coarse  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and 
high  cheek  bones,  bespoke  her  naissance  basse;  and  her  man- 
ners betrayed  the  effects  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germaine.  Her  parents  were  worthy  folks,  pos- 
sessing considerable  badauderie,  but  doting  with  exceeding 
partiality  upon  their  forward  Miss,  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  rusticity  of  her  provincial  home  to  receive  the  false  polish 
of  a  metropolitan  education.  In  strong  opposition  to  this  pert 
French  thing,  there  was  a  fair-haired  English  girl,  with  a  pale 
expressive  face,  and  light  blue  eyes  of  indescribable  beauty. 
She  was  modest  and  retiring,  but  cheerful  amongst  her  friends; 
and,  at  the  first  glance,  I  loved  her  with  the  fiercest  passion 
that  ever  entered  arr  Italian  soul.  Maria  de  Vere  was  a  choice 
specimen  of  Saxon  beauty,  and  her  mental  qualifications  were 
worthy  of  the  lovely  case  in  which  the  Creator  had  placed 
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them.  She  was  attended  by  her  father,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — polite,  friendly,  and  sincere.  I  have  never  imagined 
a  greater  height  of  mortal  bliss  than  the  privilege  of  calling 
De  Vere  a  father  or  a  friend— and  of  exercising  a  marital 
authority  over  his  intellectual  and  fascinating  child. 

There  was  another  member  of  the  party  on  the  mountain — 
I  have  not  forgotten  him — I  cannot  forget  him — for  his  face  is 
ever  before  me— and  his  blood  lies  heavy  on  my  soul!  The 
predestinated  curse  of  the  Almighty  settled  on  my  heart  when 
first  I  beheld  that  man ! 

Excuse  the  weakness  of  this  ebullition,  holy  father.  You 
have  promised  me  peace ;  but  you  insist  upon  my  making  a 
clean  breast  before  I  can  be  allowed  to  commence  my  atone- 
ment. I  have  told  you  my  story,  even  now.  You  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  I  murdered  this  unnamed  man  for  the  love  of 
the  beauteous  Maria.  I  did  so.  His  blood  cries  out  against 
me;  the  purple  stream  colors  each  prospect  of  my  life,  and 
taints  the  very  atmosphere  I  breathe.  His  dying  eyes  are 
even  now  before  me ;  their  strained  balls  protrude  with  burst- 
ing agony — his  hands  are  clutching  at  me  with  a  death  clasp — 
his  black  and  swollen  tongue  lolls  over  his  livid  lips— his  hair 
stands  forcibly  erect — Oh,  God!  so  have  I  seen  him  for  un- 
counted years,  and  yet,  even  now,  the  fancied  image  draws 
the  big  drop  of  agony  from  my  parched  and  wrinkled  brow. 

My  means  of  murder  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world 
— nay,  not  to  private  faith.  I  must  repeat  the  minutes  of  my 
crime — must  let  the  gush  of  words  escape,  which  have  long 
been  pent  within  my  breast.  The  details  of  my  horrible 
offence  are  strange  and  most  unnatural.  How  forcibly  is  each 
minute  remembrance  stamped  upon  my  brain ! 

Robert  Le  Roux  was  a  young  French  savant,  and  related  to 
the  family  of  the  Cepiegles.  He  was  mild  in  manner,  and 
amiable  in  temper.  His  philosophical  exercises  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  and  his  personal 
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attractions  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Maria  de  Vere,  the 
English  lady  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Her  beauty, 
at  our  first  interview,  left  an  impression  on  my  soul  which 
years  of  misery  have  not  obliterated — even  now  I  madly  doat 
upon  the  recollection  of  her  charms.  I  soon  contrived  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  influence  which  her  wondrous 
beauty  exercised  over  my  susceptible  heart;  and,  in  the  high 
vigor  of  my  youth,  proud  of  my  noble  birth,  and  vain  of  my 
well-formed  person,  I  entertained  the  sweet  idea  of  ultimate 
success,  although  the  preference  given  to  Le  Roux's  society 
was  daily  and  publicly  exhibited. 

When  Monsieur  and  Madame  Cepiegle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,  quitted  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  I  followed 
them  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  sedulously  took  advantage  of  the  minutest  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  incidents  of  travel  to  evince  the  tenderness  of 
my  feelings  towards  the  fair  Maria.  But  whilst  my  high  flow 
of  spirits  and  conversational  power  rendered  me  an  acceptable 
companion  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  she,  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit, coldly  declined  even  the  smallest  civility,  and  rejected 
my  proffered  attentions  with  a  firmness  that  would  not  brook 
denial.  Her  father  bestowed  marks  of  partiality  upon  me — 
in  despair,  I  revealed  to  him  my  love  for  his  daughter,  and 
requested  his  intercession  in  my  behalf.  He  acceded  to  my 
wish.  My  suit  was  rejected.  I  madly  threw  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  prayed  permission  to  be  her  slave.  With  the  proud 
coldness  of  the  frigid  islanders,  she  motioned  me  from  the 
room,  and  as  she  turned  away,  I  thought  that  I  detected  a 
smile  of  contempt  sullying  her  pale  but  lovely  face. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  holy  father,  that  this  conduct  sent  my 
impetuous  blood  in  scalding  torrents  to  my  heart.  Why  was 
I  despised"?  Misery  had  not  then  seared  my  countenance,  nor 
guilt  defiled  my  brow.  The  learned  and  gentle  Robert  Le 
Roux  had  not  avowed  his  love.  Love!  my  utmost  ravings 
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respecting  Maria's  charms  did  not  extract  a  sign  of  jealousy 
from  his  philosophic  soul !  In  the  height  of  my  indignation 
at  Maria's  conduct,  I  prayed  that  she  might  have  cast  her 
affections  on  the  wind,  and  love,  like  me,  unloved.  Alas !  I 
knew  not  that  their  plighted  faith  was  on  the  eve  of  consum- 
mation— that,  secure  in  her  esteem,  he  rightly  valued  my  im- 
pertinence, and  suffered  the  fire  of  my  passion  to  prey  with 
uninterrupted  force  upon  my  own  cankered  and  envenomed 
heart. 

To  add  to  my  annoyance,  Madame  Cepiegle  conceived  the 
strange  idea  that  I  adored  her  low-browed,  wide-mouthed 
daughter;  and,  despite  my  utmost  skill,  succeeded  in  forcing 
her  abominable  Miss  upon  my  society,  whenever  we  made  a 
party  of  observation,  or  the  necessities  of  travellers  compelled 
me  to  offer  my  services  to  the  ladies.  Maria,  too,  affected  to 
believe  the  hints  of  the  gratified  mother,  and  rallied  me  with 
one  of  those  hateful  sneers  which  seemed  to  tear  my  very  soul. 
The  cold  Le  Roux  also  congratulated  me  on  the  conquest  of 
his  cousin's  heart.  I  could  not  openly  insult  the  forward 
Paris  doll  thus  forced  upon  me,  without  quitting  a  party  which 
contained  the  attraction  of  my  life.  I  submitted  to  the  repul- 
sive attentions  of  the  fond  Leontine,  for  the  privilege  of  gazing 
upon  the  fascinations  of  the  cold  Maria. 

The  exhilaration  of  our  journey,  the  purity  of  the  moun- 
tain air  and  the  river  breeze,  and  the  presence  of  her  beloved, 
added  new  fire  to  her  eye  and  implanted  the  colors  of  health 
in  her  cheeks.  When  our  little  party  gained  the  confines  of 
France,  her  father  declared  that  Maria  had  never  looked  more 
lovely.  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  remark  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  my  heart.  I  was  next  day  requested  to  grace  with  my  pre- 
sence her  marriage  ceremony;  to  witness  the  object  of  my 
worldly  adoration  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  unimpassioned 
Le  Roux. 

Such  was  the  fascination  of  this  incomparable  beauty,  that, 
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when  the  seal  of  the  church  had  placed  a  final  barrier  to  my 
hopes,  I  found  it  impossible  to  leave  her  society,  although  her 
conduct  towards  me  assumed  a  shade  of  positive  aversion.  I 
pretended  the  warmest  friendship  for  my  rival,  her  husband, 
who  seemed,  in  his  apathetic  habits,  scarcely  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  bride.  I  introduced  him  to  various  of  my 
acquaintances,  and  made  De  Vere,  the  father  of  Maria,  my 
constant  associate  and  friend.  Le  Roux's  means  of  life  were 
small,  and  the  income  of  the  father  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep 
the  family  in  comfort.  I  exerted  myself  in  Le  Roux's  behalf, 
and,  by  the  interest  of  a  noble  friend,  secured  him  a  lucrative 
professorship  in  the  Royal  College  at  Lyons.  This  conduct 
endeared  me  to  the  family.  The  Cepiegles  smothered  me 
with  caresses;  Le  Roux  became  actually  excited;  and  even 
Maria  smiled  on  my  visits  with  such  apparent  kindness,  that 
I  began  to  conceive  hopes,  if  her  husband  should  chance  to 
die,  that  she  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  my  honorable  love. 

If  her  husband  should  chance  to  die!  The  thought  came 
accidentally  into  my  head,  but  it  left  a  searing  mark  behind. 
The  words  were  written  on  my  memory,  in  letters  of  blood. 
If  he  should  chance  to  die ! — had  I  not  the  power  to  control  that 
chance  7 

I  fought  with  this  suggestion  of  the  fiend  till  I  became 
almost  mad.  I  stood,  one  evening,  at  the  end  of  a  ball  room, 
watching  the  form  of  my  idol,  as  she  glided  through  the  mazes 
of  the  dance.  The  sight  of  her  unpossessed  beauty  sickened 
my  heart — I  hastened  down  stairs,  and  as  I  neared  the  street, 
seized  the  arm  of  the  Chevalier  Rittoni,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  dragging  him  down  the  steps  into  the  street,  ex- 
claimed "  Walk  abroad  with  me— I  want  air."  The  house  of 
our  entertainer  was  situated  on  the  Grand  Square  Bellecour. 
We  sauntered  quietly  up  and  down  beneath  the  lime  trees, 
while  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  full  moon  broke  through 
the  branches  which  were  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  dappled 
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played  upon  my  brow  and  cooled  its  fire,  and  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  scene  calmed  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 

"Let  us  return  to  the  ball  room,"  said  I. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  Chevalier  Rittoni.  "  It  is  but  seldom 
that  I  indulge  Madame  Nature  with  a  meeting ;  her  charms 
are  transcendently  vivid  to-night,  and  therefore  the  other  beau- 
ties must  wait  till  I  am  satiated  with  my  new  acquaintance. 
By  the  way,  Jeronio,  what  is  your  prospect  of  success  with 
ma  belle  Le  Roux  V 

I  turned  indignantly  upon  the  chevalier,  but  checked  the 
reply  already  upon  my  lips.  It  was  evident  that  my  attentions 
to  Maria  had  attracted  the  worldling's  notice;  and  a  rash 
word  might  ruin  the  character  of  her  I  adored. 

"  That  I  view  Madame  Le  Roux  with  a  partial  eye  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay;  but  she  is  now  the  wife  of  another, 
and  her  honor  is  unimpeachable." 

"  Morally  argued,  indeed,"  retorted  he.  "  The  Saxon  beau- 
ties are  cold  in  matters  of  the  heart,  I  believe;  unlike  these 
black-browed  dames  of  Gaul,  or  the  dark-eyed  darlings  of  our 
own  sunny  land.  But  your  lady-love  seems  apathy  itself;  her 
breast  must  be  as  cold  as  that  of  old  duatorze,"  said  Rittoni, 
as  we  passed  beneath  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
"who  sits  grimly  here  in  the  chill  moonlight,  and  frowns  on 
the  beauty  which  he  is  unable  to  enjoy." 

"Her  husband  is  but  a  clod,"  said  I,  "and  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  gem  which  he  possesses.  The  positive 
fire  of  love  has  never  been  kindled  in  her  heart;  and  while 
that  husband  lives"  — 

"Ah  ha!"  said  Rittoni,  in  a  sharp  shrill  whisper;  "and 
why  should  he  live  much  longer?" 

I  started  at  this  ready  echo  to  my  unceasing  thought.  Rit- 
toni observed  my  agitation. 

"  If  he  coldly  regards  the  treasure  of  your  soul,  he  is  un- 
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worthy  to  retain  its  possession.  Fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him, 
publicly.  He  must  fight ;  then,  try  if  your  sword  cannot  do 
what  his  wife's  fine  eyes  have  failed  to  effect— touch  his  heart." 

A  pause  of  horrible  and  meaning  silence  ensued.  Rittoni 
understood  that  his  scheme  was  not  unpleasant  to  me. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  he,  with  a  demoniac  grin.  "  In  less  than 
a  week,  Madame  Le  Roux  will  sport  le  bandeau  une  veuve." 

"Can  it  not  be  done  some  other  way 7"  said  I,  in  a  low 
thick  voice.  "  I  dare  not  wed  her  with  her  husband's  blood 
upon  my  hands." 

"All  fancy,"  said  Rittoni;  "but  if  you  object  to  the  butcher's 
office,  or  dislike  risking  the  chances  of  the  combat,  entice  him 
over  the  Alps,  and  the  pay  of  a  few  pistoles  will  bury  an  Ita- 
lian stiletto  between  his  ribs." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  "  I  cannot  buy  his  blood." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Rittoni.  "/  neither  wish  to  mur- 
der the  man  nor  marry  his  wife." 

We  returned  to  the  door  of  the  house,  but  the  sounds  of 
gaiety  fell  painfully  upon  my  spirit,  and  I  declined  accompa- 
nying Rittoni  to  the  ball  room.  Turning  quickly  towards  the 
interior  of  the  city,  I  buried  myself  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
narrow  lanes  wherein  the  high  stone  houses  hid  the  light  of 
the  moon,  whose  glare  seemed  unnatural  and  oppressive  to  my 
excited  gaze.  Murder  was  in  my  thoughts,  and  dark  designs 
and  villanous  resolves  were  struggling  into  birth,  and  dreaded 
the  brightness  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  For  many  hours,  I 
wandered  through  the  various  suburbs  of  the  pebble-paved 
city,  and  pondered  on  the  words  of  the  tempter.  The  morn- 
ing broke  as  I  seated  my  tired  frame  on  one  of  the  bridges 
which  cross  the  Rhone,  and  gazed  upon  the  rapid  stream  be- 
neath, hurrying  the  earthy  waters  to  its  many-mouthed  con- 
fluence with  the  boundless  sea.  The  gentle  Sa6ne  glistened 
in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  but  when  its  limpid  stream 
dropped  gently  into  the  Rhone's  embrace,  the  pure  quality  of 
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its  element  was  lost  in  the  foul  nature  of  the  mightier  river, 
which  hurried  on  its  way  with  irresistible  energy  and  force. 
It  was  thus  my  pure  resolves  were  lost  in  the  earthy  and 
worldly  nature  of  my  wishes ;  revenge,  and  lust,  and  selfish- 
ness, like  a  huge  river,  rushed  madly  on,  and  drowned,  in 
their  united  current,  the  finer  but  less  active  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. The  Lyonnese  began  to  be  astir;  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  teemed  with  industry;  the  wharves  were  crowded 
with  active  laborers,  and  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Rhone  were 
navigated  by  countless  vessels.  I  drew  my  cloak  about  me, 
and  returned  to  my  hotel. 

I  had  resolved  upon  the  death  of  my  friend  Le  Roux. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


And  then  I  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and  drew 
From  withered  bones  and  skulls,  arid  heaped-up  dust, 
Conclusions  most  forbidden. 

BYRON. 

WITH  the  persistive  industry  of  villany  I  studied,  for  many 
tedious  months,  the  means  of  inflicting  death  with  the  least 
chance  of  detection.  The  ready  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Rit- 
toni  constantly  recurred  to  my  mind ;  but  I  feared  to  stain  my 
hand  with  the  life's  blood  of  Le  Roux,  satisfied  that  Maria 
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would  never  be  induced  to  wed  the  suspected  slayer  of  her 
husband.  The  knife  of  the  assassin  was  unused  in  the 
streets  of  Lyons :  albeit  I  searched  amongst  the  refuse  of  the 
lowest  purlieus  for  a  ruffian  likely  to  do  my  bidding  for  a 
golden  bribe.  But  I  possessed  not,  in  my  guilt,  the  desperate 
bravado  or  reckless  unthinking  courage  of  the  bully;  a  cow- 
ardly reasoning  fear  actuated  my  designs — I  dreaded  incur- 
ring even  a  remote  suspicion ;  and,  frequently,  when  chance 
seemed  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  my  scheme,  I  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  a  failure,  and  declined  the 
continuance  of  a  plan  which  had  cost  me  many  weeks'  labor 
to  bring  to  its  existing  state. 

Maria's  health  appeared  upon  the  wane.  I  suggested  to 
her  alarmed  friends  the  necessity  of  a  trip  to  the  soft  climate 
of  Italy,  and  invited  them  to  a  residence  at  our  family  cha- 
teau. The  beauteous  eyes  of  the  invalid  glistened  with  joy 
at  the  proposal — she  knew  not  that  her  husband's  death  de- 
pended upon  his  acquiescence.  But  despite  the  urgings  of  his 
wife  and  those  of  her  father,  Le  Roux  declined  the  trip,  on 
account  of  the  pressing  duties  of  his  professorship.  The  birth 
of  a  child  altered  the  state  of  affairs ;  Madame  Le  Roux's 
health  mended  rapidly,  and  a  milder  climate  was  no  longer  to 
be  desired. 

The  craving  for  Le  Roux's  death  became  a  fixed  disease ; 
it  was  the  only  subject  of  my  daily  meditations;  and,  in  my 
dreams,  I  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  and  watched  his  blood 
trickling  on  the  floor — or,  clutching  his  throat,  I  listened  with 
a  joyous  ear  to  the  gurgling  exit  of  the  breath  of  life.  And 
yet,  as  if  in  warning  of  my  design's  impiety,  or  to  show  the 
better  instinct  of  our  human  nature,  I,  myself,  frustrated  the 
chance  for  which  I  had  been  painfully  watching.  I  accom- 
panied Le  Roux,  in  a  small  batteau,  upon  the  river,  one  even- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  making  some  experiments  in  the  sci- 
ence of  acoustics;  and,  while  adjusting  his  apparatus  for  the 
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production  of  an  explosion  at  some  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  overboard.  The 
powerful  current  of  the  Rhone  whirled  him  rapidly  down  the 
river :  the  boatman,  confused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  perplexed  by  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  lost  time 
in  unmooring  his  boat,  and  the  unfortunate  Le  Roux  was  soon 
immersed  in  the  gloom  of  the  distant  waters.  An  hour  before, 
I  would  have  given  half  my  fortune  to  have  insured  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  glorious  chance.  But  when  the  guilty  purport 
of  my  soul  was  nigh  fruition,  I  thought  not  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  his  death.  The  agony  of  his  wife  and  the 
cries  of  his  orphan  babe  seemed  to  strike  upon  my  ear.  I 
leaped  into  the  current,  and,  darting  with  vigorous  strokes 
towards  Le  Roux,  guided  by  his  shrieks,  succeeded  in  clasp- 
ing him  by  the  coat  as  he  was  sinking,  and  with  infinite  exer- 
tion, buoyed  him  to  the  nearest  shore. 

My  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  mentally  cursed  the  weak- 
ness of  my  nature,  as  I  endured  the  caresses  of  his  delighted 
family.  Maria  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  savior  of  her 
adored;  and  her  father,  the  noble  De  Vere,  shed  tears  of 
gratitude  as  he  clasped  me  to  his  breast.  I  sullenly  permitted 
these  ebullitions  of  nature.  I  had  yielded  to  the  honest  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  thereby  defeated  the  accidental 
completion  of  that  event  which  I  had  so  murderously  con- 
templated— but  my  purpose  was  not  changed.  Nay,  as  I 
watched  the  tender  assiduity  of  the  wife,  and  the  excessive 
beauty  of  her  features  when  lighted  up  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  scene,  I  swore  to  make  her  mine,  and  numbered  in  my 
mind  the  days  of  him  whose  life  I  then  had  saved. 

The  subtle  poisons  of  my  native  land  presented  means  not 
to  be  despised.  I  procured  a  specimen  of  I'acquetta,  the  slow 
but  certain  means  of  death  afforded  to  Ganganelli,  the  pro- 
testant  Pope,  (Clement  XIV,)  whose  mysterious  end  aston- 
ished the  whole  religious  world.  A  drugged  cup  of  wine  was 
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placed  by  my  own  hands  in  a  beaufett  standing  in  Le  Roux's 
study,  and  devoted  to  his  express  use.  The  workings  of 
chance  again  prohibited  my  dark  design.  De  Vere,  the 
father  of  Maria,  discovered  the  draught  in  Le  Roux's  absence, 
and  drank  it,  with  many  encomiums  on  its  sweetness  and 
virtue.  I  saw  the  good  old  man  die  gradually;  each  suc- 
ceeding day  brought  him  nearer  to  his  unavoidable  fate — and 
I  alone  knew  the  cause  of  his  decay.  He  quitted  life  serenely; 
the  bosom  of  his  child  pillowed  his  burning  head;  he  squeezed 
my  hand  between  his  clammy  palms,  and,  with  his  dying 
breath,  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  his  children's  friend — his 
murderer ! 

So  completely  had  my  mind  become  engrossed  by  the  one 
powerful  idea,  that  I  cared  little  for  the  death  of  the  old  man, 
and  thought  more  of  the  failure  I  had  experienced  than  of  the 
crime  that  I  had  committed.  Indeed,  when  we  placed  his 
remains  in  the  cemetery  of  Fourvieres,  I  calmly  examined 
the  vault  to  see  if  it  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  the 
mortal  frame  of  him  who  stood  beside  me  as  a  fellow  mourner, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  proud  vitality. 

I  did  not  dare  apply  for  another  quantity  of  the  death-drug, 
lest  suspicion  should  be  aroused.  I  passed  many  weeks  in 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  few  drops  of  the  Wourali  poison, 
from  a  Marseilloise,  who  had  journeyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  from  the  aborigines  of  the  soil  had  learned  the 
secret  of  concocting  this  baleful  drug,  which  conquers  life 
with  dread  rapidity,  and  leaves  no  taint  or  tell-tale  touch 
upon  the  flesh.  The  traveller  brought  the  phial  to  me,  but 
unfortunately  delivered  it  in  the  presence  of  various  friends, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  were  revelling  in  my  apartments. 
The  qualities  of  the  poison  were  publicly  discussed — my  pur- 
pose in  its  attainrrfent  publicly  asked.  I  mentioned  Le  Roux, 
for  whom  I  declared  I  had  sought  its  possession.  The  phi- 
losopher received  it  with  gratitude,  and  promised  to  give  his 
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friends  the  results  of  his  experiments.  The  only  experiment 
of  its  power  which  I  had  cared  to  make  was  thus  interdicted, 
and  another  chance  destroyed. 

The  Chevalier  Rittoni  was  one  of  my  guests  this  evening. 
As  usual,  he  was  the  last  to  depart.  As  he  passed  out  of  the 
door,  he  looked  round  to  be  sure  of  our  privacy,  and  said,  in 
a  low  quiet  tone — 

"  That  confounded  Marseilloise !  did  you  not  feel  inclined 
to  give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  Wourali'?  Le  Roux  has  taken 
the  poison,  but  not  as  you  intended.  Never  despair !  A  steel 
bodkin  run  into  the  brain  through  the  ear,  is  an  effectual 
agent,  and  leaves  no  mark.  Au  revoir." 

The  astonishment  which  this  address  caused  in  my  mind 
prevented  me  from  replying  till  the  speaker  was  many  yards 
from  the  door.  I  felt  annoyed  at  having  my  most  secret 
intentions  thus  openly  avowed,  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
cold-blooded  villain  who  thus  calmly  prattled  about  the  murder 
of  his  friend.  I  thought  not  of  my  own  atrocity. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  I  failed  to  achieve  my  end. 
The  object  of  my  fatal  love  again  became  a  mother,  and  Le 
Roux  insisted  that  his  boy  should  bear  my  name— the  appel- 
lation of  his  cherished  friend.  I  smiled,  and  let  the  hated 
father  have  his  way. 

Rittoni's  hint  relative  to  the  murder  of  Le  Roux  by  passing 
an  iron  pin  or  bodkin  into  his  brain,  while  asleep,  was  feasi- 
ble, but  not  to  be  attempted,  lest  the  inventor  of  the  scheme 
should  himself  betray  the  fatal  secret  after  its  accomplishment. 
My  desire  for  the  death  of  my  rival  became  a  perfect  mania. 
I  lived  for  nothing  else,  and  studied  each  trivial  incident  of 
every-day  life  with  minute  care,  hoping  to  discover  a  simple 
means  of  death,  devoid  of  the  probability  of  detection,  or  even 
of  suspicion. 

Le  Roux  contemplated  visiting  some  distant  mines,  on 
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scientific  purposes,  and  I  determined  upon  accompanying 
him,  resolved  that  he  should  not  return  alive.  I  reckoned  on 
a  certainty  of  success,  for  the  mines  afforded  many  chances, 
and  suspicion  might  also  be  defied.  I  could  push  him  down 
some  dark  unfathomable  hole,  and  impute  his  fall  to  accident 
— or  stun  him  by  a  blow,  and  leave  his  body  in  the  black 
recesses  of  one  of  the  forgotten  chambers  in  the  mine — or 
scatter  his  brains  by  a  pistol  shot,  when  alone  with  him  in 
the  foul  corners  of  the  deepest  pit,  and  place  his  death  to  the 
explosion  of  fire  damp  or  mephitic  air.  But  Maria,  with  a 
presentiment  of  evil  common  to  her  island  sisterhood,  saw 
danger  in  the  trip;  and  when  she  found  us  resolutely  bent 
upon  the  matter,  said  to  me,  with  sad  impressiveness,  "  I 
commit  him,  Jeronio,  to  your  care ;  if  aught  of  harm  should 
injure  Robert,  do  not  you  again  approach  me."  My  cowardly 
soul  took  the  alarm,  and  I  persuaded  Le  Roux  to  abandon  his 
visit  to  the  mines. 

I  purchased  an  air-gun,  and  resolved  to  slay  him  in  his 
own  parlor,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  I  could  fire 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street,  and  the  absence 
of  all  report,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  evening,  would  enable 
me  to  escape  unnoticed.  My  pretended  departure  from  the 
city  for  a  few  days  would  also  blind  suspicion.  But  when  I 
called  to  take  a  short  farewell,  Le  Roux,  who  was  ever  un 
homme  de  cabinet,  was  explaining  to  Maria  the  properties  of 
an  exhausted  receiver,  when,  proud  of  her  knowledge,  she 
asked  me  if  I  knew  the  difference  between  an  air-pump  and 
an  air-gun,  Her  open  brow  and  quiet  manner  ought  to  have 
convinced  me  of  the  absence  of  suspicion,  but  that  very  night 
I  buried  my  implement  of  intended  destruction  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone. 

It  were  vain  to  tell  the  various  plans  conceived  by  my 
fertile  brain,  and  negatived  by  my  cowardly  heart.  At  last, 
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a  way  of  certain  death,  unattended  with  the  much-feared 
danger  of  suspicion,  presented  itself  to  my  notice,  and  I  re- 
solved to  carry  it  into  immediate  execution. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


Then  trip  him.  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

A  WANDERING  professor  of  aerostation  had  made  a  successful 
ascent  from  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  gave  up 
its  thousands  of  spectators  on  the  day  of  the  flight.  After 
witnessing  the  aerostat's  ascent,  I,  as  usual,  finished  the  day 
at  the  house  of  Le  Roux.  The  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  ballooning,  and  the  philosopher  opened  the  storehouse 
of  his  mind,  and  gave  us  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
progress  of  aerostation,  the  discovery  of  which  art  he  claimed 
for  his  native  land.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  Montgolfier's 
experiments  in  1783,  resulting  in  the  ascent  of  a  machine 
weighing  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  carrying  the 
same  quantity  of  ballast.  He  described  also  the  gum-elastic 
invention  of  M.  Charles,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
filling  his  balloon  with  inflammable  air,  or  gas,  in  opposition 
to  the  heated  air  and  smoke-distended  machines  of  M.  Mont- 
golfier.  He  detailed  the  various  ascents  and  dangerous 
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voyages  of  the  first  aerial  navigators,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  since  been  carried  into  effect.  He  mentioned 
the  aerostatic  institution  or  balloon  academy,  established  by 
Bonaparte,  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  for  the  education  of  a 
corps  of  aeronauts,  who  were  to  belong  to  the  army,  and  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  an  hostile  force.  In 
conclusion,  he  lamented  the  fate  of  the  first  celebrated  naviga- 
tor of  the  air,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who,  with  M.  Romain, 
fell  from  an  enormous  height,  owing  to  the  burning  of  their 
balloon,  when  iheir  bodies  were  so  severely  mangled  as 
scarcely  to  afford  a  clue  to  their  recognition.  The  idea 
instantly  seized  me — Le  Roux  was  relating  the  manner  of 
his  own  death. 

Le  Roux  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  ascend 
beyond  the  clouds,  and  this  conversation  about  ballooning 
revived  his  old  propensity.  I  offered  to  build,  at  my  own 
expense,  an  aerostat  of  gigantic  dimensions,  if  Le  Roux 
would  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  aerial  navigation,  that 
he  might  safely  guide  us  in  several  proposed  ascents.  My 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  I  had,  by  this  means,  thrown  the 
whole  responsibility,  as  regarded  the  danger,  on  his  shoulders, 
and,  in  case  of  an  accident,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  me. 
Maria,  too,  unconsciously  assisted  in  her  husband's  destruc- 
tion, promising,  if  our  first  ascent  proved  successful,  to  ac- 
company us  in  a  succeeding  flight. 

The  balloon  was  built,  under  Le  Roux's  inspection,  and 
the  various  appendages  provided.  A  day  was  fixed  for  our 
essay.  The  gas  was  manufactured,  and  the  huge  bag  inflated. 
The  slight  car,  containing  several  philosophical  instruments 
and  many  bags  of  ballast  sand,  was  attached  to  the  various 
cords  connected  with  the  netting  which  encircled  the  balloon. 
While  Le  Roux  was  occupied  in  arranging  his  apparatus,  I 
inserted  my  hand  up  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  and  cut  off 
several  yards  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  valve  at  the  top. 
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Our  intended  aerial  excursion  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  but  the  friends  of  the 
aeronauts  and  a  select  circle  of  scientific  men  were  invited  to 
attend  the  process  of  inflation.  As  the  moment  of  our  depar- 
ture drew  near,  Le  Roux  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
savans,  and  the  affectionate  farewells  of  his  friends.  I  stood 
upon  the  little  platform  erected  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  net-work  of  the  balloon,  and  watched  the  noble  form  of 
Le  Roux  as  he  glided  amid  the  throng — his  fine  face  glowing 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  success,  as  he  received  the  warm 
greetings  of  his  many  friends.  My  heart  sunk  within  me, 
when  I  thought  that  I  had  resolved  upon  that  man's  violent 
death— that  I  was  about  to  hurry  a  fellow  creature  from  the 
enjoyment  of  life's  happiest  accessories,  the  blessings  bestowed 
by  our  Maker  as  a  reward  for  a  virtuous  career.  The  tears 
stood  in  my  eyes,  and  I  resolved  at  least  to  postpone  the  period 
of  his  death,  and  endeavor  hereafter  to  conquer  my  hate  by 
absenting  myself  from  the  presence  of  its  object.  At  that 
moment  the  beauteous  Maria  entered  the  inclosure ;  she  never 
looked  more  lovely.  Casting  her  arms  about  her  husband's 
neck,  she  bestowed  upon  him  a  profusion  of  endearments  that 
set  my  soul  on  fire.  She  clung  to  him  with  passionate  entreaty ; 
she  owned  her  fears,  and  adjured  him,  by  their  love,  to  limit 
the  period  of  our  flight,  and  return  that  night  to  her  expecting 
arms.  The  sound  of  their  kisses  seemed  to  knock  against 
my  heart.  I  hastily  gave  the  word  to  raise  the  car  from  the 
ground:  Le  Roux,  snatching  a  last  embrace,  placed  himself  by 
my  side — the  huge  machine  was  loosened  from  its  ties  to  the 
earth — we  soared  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  who  cheered 
us  as  we  rose.  Le  Roux  kissed  his  hand  to  his  wife,  and 
murmured  a  prayer  for  her  welfare,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
her  receding  form.  I  swore  a  silent  but  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
should  never  behold  her  again. 

The  motion  of  our  ascent  was  so  equable  as  to  be  actually 
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imperceptible.  The  earth,  with  its  rolling  streams  of  mighty 
power,  and  trees  of  giant  height,  its  city  mansions  and  stu- 
pendous edifices,  and  countless  rows  of  tenanted  abodes — and 
all  the  multitudinous  hosts  of  human  creatures  which  ran 
from  every  house  with  shouts  of  joy  and  wonder — appeared  to 
sink  beneath  us  with  a  fearful  haste  that  seemed  to  threaten 
the  annihilation  of  all  space.  The  two  broad  streams,  whose 
confluent  waters  kiss  the  city's  shores,  glistened  in  the  mid- 
day sun  like  silvery  snakes,  and  wound  their  devious  way 
through  mead  and  forest  till  their  narrowed  lines  were  lost  in 
the  extreme  of  distance.  The  horizon  became  more  extended 
every  moment — on  we  rushed,  with  power  invisible  and  action 
unperceived.  The  city's  roar  resounded  in  our  ears,  when 
the  countless  units  of  humanity  were  no  longer  apparent  to 
the  eye. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  expanded  the  gaseous  filling  of  our 
balloon,  and  increased  the  rapidity  of  our  ascent.  A  breeze 
from  the  north  bore  us  on  its  speedy  pinions  in  the  direction 
of  the  seaward  course  of  the  Rhone.  Up,  up— and  onwards 
still.  A  huge  body  of  vapor  enveloped  our  balloon,  and  shut 
from  our  sight  the  glorious  miniature  view  of  the  earth,  with 
its  many-tinted  hues  of  heavenly  beauty.  The  higher  we 
ascended  the  more  dense  became  the  cloud,  till  our  breathing 
became  affected,  and  our  eyes  seriously  pained  by  the  acridity 
of  the  vapor.  Le  Roux,  finding  that  our  upward  course  in- 
volved us  still  farther  in  this  perplexity,  determined  to  suffer 
a  little  gas  to  escape,  that  we  might  sink  beneath  the  cloud 
region,  and  again  enjoy  the  wondrous  beauties  of  the  visible 
creation.  He  sought  for  the  end  of  the  line  which,  running 
through  the  body  of  the  balloon,  had  connexion  with  the  valve 
on  the  top  of  the  silken  fabric — he  found  it  not ;  and,  after  a 
prolonged  search,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  buoyancy  of 
the  gas  had  raised  the  thin  string  from  its  pendant  position,  and 
borne  it,  beyond  his  reach,  far  into  the  cavity  of  the  balloon. 
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"We  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  Jeronio,  and  must 
rise  or  fall,  as  they  determine.  We  have  no  power,  now,  to 
regulate  our  descent;  and  if  our  present  rate  of  ascension 
continues  but  for  one  half  hour,  we  shall  reach  an  altitude 
where  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  renders  it  a  place  of  peculiar 
danger  and  distress." 

The  clouds,  big  with  the  absorbed  moisture  of  the  earth, 
deposited  their  watery  burdens  on  the  globular  surface  of  our 
aerostat,  from  whence  they  dripped  in  a  continuous  stream 
into  the  car  beneath,  and  soaked  the  air  adventurers  to  the 
skin.  The  extreme  coldness  of  the  air  at  this  elevated  region 
froze  the  vaporous  distilment  as  it  hung  on  the  silken  sides  of 
the  balloon,  and  turned  our  saturated  clothes  into  cakes  and 
lumps  of  ice.  We  no  longer  rose  through  the  cloudy  atmos- 
phere, but  burst,  with  unmitigated  speed,  through  the  fog 
banks  of  our  navigation,  in  a  level  or  parallel  line.  For 
several  hours  were  we  compelled  to  continue  in  this  disagree- 
able course,  cold,  wet,  and  miserable,  without  the  power  of 
prevention,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  our  locality. 

Suddenly,  the  glorious  power  of  the  sun  burst  upon  us  with 
a  brightness  scarcely  endurable,  when  contrasted  with  the 
dead  opacity  of  the  atmosphere  wherein  we  had  been  im- 
mured. The  balloon  began  gradually  to  descend,  for  in  a 
short  time  the  course  of  the  Rhone  was  again  distinctly  visi- 
ble. A  thin  streak  of  silvery  brightness  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Le  Roux  as  the  course  of  the  river  Isere,  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  although,  from 
the  rate  oX  our  progress,  and  the  period  of  our  flight,  I  believed 
the  little  stream  to  be  the  Drome,  and  not  the  Isdre,  a  still 
farther  distance  from  our  starting  place. 

The  newness  of  my  situation,  the  cloud-compelling  igno- 
rance of  our  locality,  and  the  unremitting  cheerfulness  of  my 
companion,  which  unwittingly  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  dwelling  on  the  dark  and  murderous  resolve, 


were  now  rapidly  subsiding  in  effect,  and  I  began  to  meditate 
upon  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  my  scheme. 

A  large  town  or  city,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
struck  our  attention. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  right,  Jeronio,"  said  Le  Roux. 
"  We  have,  indeed,  journeyed  at  a  formidable  rate,  for  that 
city  can  be  no  other  than  Avignon,  and  the  river  beneath  us 
must  be  Petrarch's  stream,  the  Sorgne,  or  one  of  the  unnamed 
streams  of  the  Vaucluse.  We  have  travelled  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles." 

The  balloon  began  rapidly  to  descend;  and,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  earth,  we  lost  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  had 
sunk  beneath  the  common  horizon  for  several  minutes  previous 
to  our  descent.  I  feared  that  my  plan  had  failed,  for  I  dared 
not  murder  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  earth,  lest  some 
unforeseen  accident  should  afford  an  evidence  of  my  guilt.  I 
dreaded  not  the  commission  of  crime,  but  the  failure  of  my 
scheme;  the  fear  of  discovery  agitated  my  soul — I  thought 
not  of  the  sin. 

The  shades  of  evening  darkened  round  us,  and  the  dews  of 
the  earth  moistened  the  silken  foldings  of  our  huge  machine, 
which  flapped  heavily  above  us  as  we  glided  downwards  with 
increasing  rapidity.  The  lights  of  Avignon  were  soon  left 
far  behind  us.  Le  Roux  prepared  for  our  landing.  While 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  lowering  a  huge  grappling  hook, 
secured  to  a  stout  rope,  I  lifted  the  largest  of  our  bags  of  sand 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and,  favored  by  the  darkness,  pre- 
cipitated the  ballast  over  the  side,  unperceived  by  my  com- 
panion. The  delicately-poised  fabric  instantly  felt  the  loss  of 
•weight,  and  the  velocity  of  our  descent  was  speedily  dimin- 
ished. In  a  few  seconds,  Le  Roux  declared  that  our  course 
was  no  longer  downwards;  that  we  had  entered  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  were  sailing  due  south — a  direction  which 
must  ultimately  lead  us  into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  sea. 
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"Hark,"  said  I,  "to  that  deep  murmuring  sound  which 
rises  from  the  earth ;  is  it  not  caused  by  the  chafing  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shore*?" 

Le  Roux  listened.  "It  may  be  so,"  he  replied ;  " but  I  can- 
not believe  that  we  have  yet  attained  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  or  that  the  ever-moving  surface  of  the  ocean  would, 
at  early  evening,  present  the  intensely  dark  appearance  which 
is  every  where  spread  below.  I  rather  think  that  we  are  sail- 
ing over  an  immense  forest,  and  that  the  sound  we  hear  is  but 
the  moaning  of  the  night  breeze  through  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
pines." 

"  In  either  case,"  said  I,  "  a  descent  would  be  hazardous, 
and  must  be  avoided ;"  and,  picking  up  the  remaining  bag  of 
sand,  I  tossed  it  into  the  air. 

"You  have  done  wrong,  Jeronio,"  said  Le  Roux,  as  the. 
balloon,  freed  from  the  preponderating  weight,  submitted  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  gas,  and  again  rapidly  ascended.  "  You 
have  done  wrong;  we  have  now  lost  the  governing  or  coun- 
teracting power,  and  must  submit  to  be  carried  wherever  the 
subtlety  of  the  vapor  may  incline,  and  be  compelled  to  land 
wherever  accident  may  determine,  when  the  balloon,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas,  shall  lose  its  ascending  power." 

"  Cease  your  croakings,"  said  I,  with  asperity.  "  The  re- 
nowned philosopher,  who  can  defy  the  operant  powers  of  Na- 
ture, cannot  be  distressed  at  the  loss  of  a  bag  of  sand." 

Le  Roux,  with  his  usual  amiability,  pardoned  my  ill  tem- 
per, and  smiled  at  my  remark.  It  was  his  last  smile— my 
murderous  resolves  were  formed. 

The  balloon  continued  to  ascend,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
attained  an  altitude  exceeding  that  of  our  former  position. 
Just  as  I  arose  to  put  my  bloody  scheme  into  execution,  a  dark 
and  threatening  cloud  environed  us ;  the  thunder  rolled  from 
its  centre,  and  the  electric  fluid  played  around  with  fearful 
brilliancy.  Our  clothes  were  saturated  with  the  moisture, 
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which  had  not  yet  resolved  into  rain  by  submitting  to  the 
attraction  of  the  earth.  For  several  minutes  we  were  hurled 
onwards  with  frightful  rapidity — our  huge  machine  gyrated 
in  the  whirlwind's  clasp — and  the  lightning's  flame  licked  the 
dripping  silk  as  if  seeking  to  ignite  the  inflammable  air  with- 
in. Our  destruction  appeared  inevitable;  and,  with  murder 
in  my  heart,  I  cowered  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  frail  car, 
and  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  death. 

Le  Roux,  with  a  calmness  that  defied  reverse,  made  vari- 
ous scientific  observations  respecting  the  extent  of  the  thunder 
cloud,  and  in  the  height  of  the  most  dreadful  whirlings  and 
flappings  of  our  ungovernable  machine,  quietly  threw  over- 
board the  large  telescope,  the  package  of  provisions,  the  ba- 
rometers and  other  apparatus,  and,  with  his  knife,  separated 
the  strands  of  the  long  rope  which  connected  the  heavy  grap- 
nel with  the  wicker  work  of  the  car.  The  balloon,  lightened 
of  many  a  pound,  rose  like  a  sky-rocket  through  the  black 
expanse.  In  one  minute,  we  experienced  a  change  which 
realised  the  fairy-dreams  of  youth.  The  storm-cloud  rolled 
far  beneath  our  car;  and,  above  us,  the  glorious  empyrean, 
unblotted  by  a  single  wreath  of  mist,  smiled  in  cerulean 
brightness.  From  the  great  height  which  we  had  attained, 
we  were  again  rejoicing  in  the  beams  of  the  golden  sun,  which 
hovered  on  the  verge  oi  the  extended  horizon,  although  the 
rays  of  the  luminary  had  long  been  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lands  beneath. 

When,  cheered  by  this  sudden  change,  I  looked  around,  Le 
Roux  was  standing  on  the  frail  edge  of  the  wicker  work  of 
the  car,  and  clinging  to  the  cordage  of  the  balloon  for  support. 
He  was  gazing  with  an  enraptured  eye  upon  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  uncommon  scene  around  us ;  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven  played  amidst  the  auburn  curls  of  his  uncovered 
head,  and  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  enthusiasm  of  holy  reve- 
rence lighted  up  his  countenance  till  it  glowed  with  beauty. 
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As  I  gazed  upon  him  from  my  hiding  place  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  I  felt  that  I  was  his  inferior  in  every  mental  and 
moral  attribute,  and  I  hated  him  from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

"  I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
the  mid-day  splendor  of  the  Persian's  god  forbids  an  intimacy 
with  his  face  of  glory,  although  we  desire  to  revel  in  his 
beams;  but  the  moment  of  his  joyous  advent,  or  the  finite 
glory  of  his  departure,  invites  consideration  and  repays  ob- 
servance. I  have  something  of  the  Gheber  in  my  composi- 
tion, and  consider  the  sun  a  mighty  emblem  of  the  Creator; 
whilst  the  sun  shines,  I  believe  that  the  Giver  of  Life  is  smi- 
ling on  me,  and,  secure  in  his  love,  defy  the  petty  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to." 

"While  Le  Roux  was  rhapsodising,  I  poured  a  cupful  of 
eau  de  vie  from  a  pocket  bottle,  and,  sick  at  heart,  cold,  and 
wet,  the  cordial  proved  to  me  a  welcome  aid.  My  fellow 
voyager  desired  a  share.  I  gave  him  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
der, when,  with  a  reverential  air,  he  lifted  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
and,  previous  to  drinking,  said,  "  Maria,  my  beloved  Maria ! 
here,  in  the  regions  of  illimitable  space,  thy  devoted  husband 
drinks  to  thee  and  thine."  The  brandy  rekindled  within  me 
the  flames  of  hate  which  fear  had  almost  smothered — the  sound 
of  the  scorner's  name  gave  fuel  to  the  fire — and  I  resolved  that 
instant  to  gratify  my  revenge. 

I  pretended  to  be  earnestly  gazing,  for  some  seconds,  at  the 
thunder  cloud  below  us,  from  whence  the  forked  stream  of  fire 
continued  to  burst  with  intermittent  brightness,  but  with  undi- 
minished  force.  Presently,  after  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
light  car  with  such  excess  as  to  discompose  its  equilibrium,  I 
turned  round  to  Le  Roux,  and  requested  him  to  do  as  I  had 
done,  that  he  might  witness  a  stream  of  electric  fire  which 
continued  attached  to  the  iron  ring  at  the  centre  of  the  outside 
of  the  car.  He  seemed  surprised  at  the  vehemence  of  my 
declaration,  and,  desiring  me  to  maintain  a  balance,  pushed 
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aside  a  portion  of  the  cordage  which  environed  us,  and  thrust 
his  head  and  shoulders  through  the  aperture,  that  he  might 
witness  the  supposed  phenomenon.  Scarcely  had  he  placed 
himself  in  this  helpless  posture,  when,  with  one  hand,  I  tore 
the  lanyards  wider  apart,  and  with  the  other  thrust  his  hated 
form  completely  over  the  side  of  the  car. 

With  the  instinctive  clutch  of  a  falling  man,  Le  Roux,  as 
he  turned  over,  grasped  the  edge  of  the  wicker  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  his  hold,  despite  the  power  and  suddenness 
of  the  jerk.  The  instant  displacement  of  Le  Roux's  weight 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car  to  its  extreme  edge,  forced  the  light 
and  fragile  basket  from  its  proper  bearing,  and  hurled  me 
among  the  cordage,  where,  unable  to  obtain  a  footing,  I  sunk 
down  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  car,  and  remained  suspended 
by  the  thin  net  work  over  the  black  and  yawning  void,  and 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  convulsed  lineaments  of  the  terror- 
struck  Le  Roux,  whose  situation,  in  my  mind,  seemed  scarcely 
worse  than  mine,  although  the  whole  of  his  body's  weight 
hung  upon  the  crook  of  his  finger,  without  a  twig  or  a  cord 
between  him  and  a  dreadful  death. 

"Now,  miscreant  rival,  down  to  your  beloved  Maria,  and 
tell  her  that  Jeronio  has  achieved  his  threatened  vengeance." 
"You  cannot  mean  it,  Jeronio,"  shrieked  the  wretched  man 
as  the  fatal  truth  burst  upon  his  mind.  "  I  ask  not  mercy  for 
myself— for  your  own  sake,  commit  not  murder  here— here — 
at  heaven's  portal !  shed  not  my  blood  upon  the  threshold  of 
your  God."  As  he  spoke,  the  crimson  fluid  gushed  from  be- 
neath his  finger  nails,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pressure 
from  the  smallness  of  his  grasp.  With  violent  exertion,  he 
raised  his  legs,  and  strove  to  catch  a  holding  place  for  his  feet 
on  the  edge  of  the  wicker  work,  but  the  light  structure  yielded 
to  the  slightest  touch,  and  each  renewed  exertion  but  hazarded 
the  continuance  of  his  grasp. 

"For  the  sake,  then,  of  your  own  soul — in  the  name  of  your 
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patron  saint — in  the  name  of  God ! — in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
mother  of  God ! — save  me  from  this  awful  death !"  And, 
working  with  his  hands  from  the  edge  of  the  car  to  the  con- 
necting strands  of  the  cordage,  he  dragged  himself  towards 
me,  and  seized  my  leg  in  his  death  grasp.  I  yelled  aloud  in 
an  agony  of  fear;  I  drew  my  pocket  knife,  and  stabbed  at  his 
clasped  and  livid  hands.  He  quietly  endured  the  pain  of  the 
wounds,  and  turned  his  full  and  strained  eye  balls  on  me  with 
a  glance  which  never  yet  has  passed  from  before  my  aching 
sight.  I  repeated  my  stabs — in  my  fright,  I  drove  the  knife 
into  my  own  leg,  and  severed  various  of  the  frail  strands  be- 
tween me  and  eternity.  A  deadly  sweat  exuded  from  my 
pores;  I  raised  myself  in  the  cordage,  and,  as  the  balloon,  dis- 
turbed from  its  equilibrium,  shook  with  a  loud  and  fearful 
crash,  I  suspended  myself  by  my  hands,  and  lifting  up  my 
disengaged  foot,  dashed  the  heel  into  my  victim's  face. 

"  Down  to  earth — and  may  your  unshrived  soul  endure 
eternally  the  pangs  of  hell  which  your  successful  love  has 
planted  in  my  breast.  Die,  hated  and  despised!  I  go  to  claim 
your  wife." 

Again  I  dashed  my  heavy  heel  into  his  face  with  brutal 
force — his  lacerated  fingers  refused  the  powerful  strain — he 
relaxed  his  grasp — the  balloon  shot  upward  with  a  mighty 
bound— my  victim's  shriek  was  lost  in  the  loud  rattling  of 
heaven's  artillery — a  flash  of  awful  brilliancy  illumed  the 
black  depths  of  the  cloud  which  sailed  far,  far  beneath,  and 
revealed  the  falling  form  of  the  murdered  Le  Roux  in  minute 
and  frightful  plainness.  In  a  moment,  the  dark  vapor  hid 
him  from  my  sight — I  raised  my  head — the  sun  that  instant 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon.  I  thought  upon  the  language  of 
my  victim,  and  I  felt  its  truth.  My  sun  of  happiness  had  set— 
the  smile  of  the  Creator  was  gone  from  me  for  ever! 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


With  one  heel  nailed  in  hell, 
Though  he  stretch  his  fingers  to  touch  the  heavens. 

LILLY. 

THE  balloon,  relieved  of  Le  Roux's  weight,  ascended  with  the 
most  alarming  rapidity,  assuming  a  zig-zag  or  snake-like  mo- 
tion that  imparted  to  the  car  a  pendulous  action  of  a  fearful 
and  bewildering  nature.  Each  vibration  raised  me  to  a  side 
level  with  the  body  of  the  machine,  and  threw  me  with  an 
irresistible  jerk  against  the  frail  net  work,  where  I  was  unable 
to  secure  a  firm  position  ere  the  force  of  the  return  motion 
cast  me  to  the  other  side.  The  violence  of  each  fall  burst 
several  of  the  thin  strands  of  cordage  from  their  fastenings  to 
the  light  edging  of  the  wicker  car.  I  felt  certain  that  my  fate 
was  sealed — that  the  murder  of  my  friend  would  instantly  be 
avenged.  The  inflammable  air  contained  in  the  balloon  was 
pressed  downwards  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  ascent,  and  escaped  profusely  from  the 
lower  valve  or  neck  of  the  balloon,  which  hung  over  the  car: 
this  vent  had  been  left  unclosed,  as  a  means  of  passage  for  the 
lines  of  the  upper  valve — the  ascending  nature  of  the  gas 
preventing  any  likelihood  of  danger.  But  now,  the  mephitic 
vapor  exuded  in  such  quantities  as  to  affect  my  powers  of 
respiration:  I  became  delirious;  my  head  spun  round;  my 
bodily  functions  were  suspended,  and  I  fell,  doubled  up  and 
senseless,  into  the  bottom  of  the  car.  If  the  great  escape  of 
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gas,  and  consequent  loss  of  ascending  power,  had  not  caused 
a  suspension  of  the  vibratory  motion,  I  must  have  fallen 
through  the  gaping  apertures  in  the  rope  work  which  sur- 
rounded me. 

In  this  wretched  state  I  laid  for  several  hours,  hovering, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  between  life  and  death.  When  re- 
turning consciousness  attended  me,  I  was  acutely  sensible  of 
the  most  intense  cold;  my  clothes  were  frozen  into  cakes  of 
ice,  my  hair  was  matted  by  the  frost,  and  huge  icicles  hung 
from  every  point  within  my  reach.  I  had  evidently  passed 
through  a  stratum  of  cloud  impregnated  with  rain,  and  the  ex- 
cessive cold  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  had  congealed  the 
moisture  which  I  had  absorbed.  I  must  have  gained  an  awful 
height,  for  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  scarcely  allowed 
me  to  respire.  The  balloon  seemed  fixed  immovably;  and 
black,  pitch-black  darkness  encompassed  me. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  I  was  unable  to  discover  that 
the  balloon  made  the  slightest  motion  in  progression,  or  sunk 
or  rose  one  single  foot.  Horror  began  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  my  strained  faculties ;  my  senses  quailed  be- 
neath the  dreadful  misery  of  my  situation.  I  fancied  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty  had  doomed  me  to  expiate  my 
crime  in  the  very  place  of  its  commission ;  that  I  was  sen- 
tenced, by  his  eternal  fiat,  to  endless  suspension  in  the  regions 
of  space,  beyond  the  influence  of  nature  and  its  laws.  My 
cramped  and  frozen  body,  scarcely  animated  by  a  difficult 
respiration,  lay  motionless  in  the  concavity  at  the  bottom  of 
the  car.  Hopeless,  nerveless,  spiritless — I  gave  myself  up  to 
despair. 

A  dull  and  yellow  tint  pervaded  the  foggy  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  me.  I  knew  that  the  sun  was  rising,  but 
such  was  the  density  of  the  cloud,  that  I  was  unable  to  mark 
the  place  of  the  day-god's  advent.  But  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  affected  the  frozen  air,  which,  bursting  into  wreaths  of 
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whitish  hues  and  varied  shapes,  flew  over  and  about  me  with 
eccentric  violence,  although  I  was  unable  to  perceive  the  pre- 
sence of  a  breath  of  wind.  Presently,  its  particles  were  dis- 
seminated in  a  heavy  shower  of  snow ;  the  congealed  flakes 
fell  heavily  upon  me,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  was  thickly 
covered,  and  felt  a  degree  of  warmth  diffuse  itself  over  my 
benumbed  limbs,  that  were  now  defended  from  the  freezing 
air.  Whilst  the  lands  beneath  me  were  scorching  under  the 
solstitial  heat,  I  was  enduring  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter. 

The  snow-storm  continued  to  shower  its  flaky  deposites, 
and  I  was  sensible,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  that  the  balloon 
had  commenced  a  descending  motion,  affected,  doubtless,  by 
the  weight  of  the  snow  which  adhered  to  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  balloon,  and  nearly  covered  my  wretched  body  in  the  car. 
Almost  frantic  with  joy,  I  rose  from  my  crouching  position, 
and  shook  the  moisture  from  my  limbs.  With  eager  gaze,  I 
hung  over  the  side  of  the  car,  anxious  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  beloved  earth.  Oh,  the  tediousness  of  that 
descent!  for  hours,  many,  many  hours,  I  seemed  to  glide 
downwards,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  green  and  smiling  land 
beneath.  I  sunk  at  last  beyond  the  influence  of  the  frost  wind, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to  melt  the  snow  upon  the  bal- 
loon. Wishing  to  rid  myself  of  the  droppings  which  fell 
upon  me  from  this  act  of  decomposition,  I  shook  the  cordage 
of  the  balloon  with  some  violence,  and  displaced  the  chiefest 
portion  of  the  load.  I  also  scooped  out  the  snow  from  the 
interior  of  the  car.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  discovered  that  the 
earthward  tendency  of  the  balloon  was  at  an  end.  The  re- 
moval of  the  great  weight  of  snow,  and  the  action  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  the  gas,  had  increased  the  buoyancy  of  the 
aerostat,  and  after  a  slight  pause,  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
again  subjected  to  an  ascending  power. 

Again,  the  painful  impression  of  despair  spread  its  influ- 
ence over  my  mind.  I  coiled  myself  up  in  my  old  place  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  car,  and  submitted  to  the  destiny  I  was  unable  to 
control.  Hunger,  with  its  painful  gnawings,  and  thirst,  with 
its  burning  dryness,  were  added  to  my  sufferings.  The  enor- 
mity of  my  guilt  pressed  heavily  upon  my  soul,  and  I  vainly 
strove,  with  closed  eyes,  to  shut  the  frightful  image  from  my 
mind. 

Wearied  nature  at  last  gave  way,  and  sleep  fell  upon  my 
eyes.  But  the  dreamy  agony  of  that  sleep  was  more  fearfully 
intense  than  the  waking  consideration  of  my  crime.  Me- 
thought,  that  as  I  was  sailing  along  in  the  calm  quiet  of  the 
limitless  sky,  Le  Roux,  with  violent  jerk,  caught  suddenly 
hold  of  the  outside  rim  of  the  car,  with  bloody  hands,  and 
raised  his  maimed  and  mashed  face  among  the  interstices  of 
the  cordage,  and,  with  horrible  distinctness,  asked  me  for  his 
wife.  Turn  which  way  I  would,  it  was  impossible  to  shut  out 
this  fearful  image.  Sometimes,  with  outstretched  hand,  he 
appeared  to  clutch  at  me,  as  if  he  wished  to  pull  me  from 
my  seat.  Then,  suddenly  quitting  his  hold,  I.  watched  him 
through  the  crevices  of  the  wicker  work  at  the  bottom  of  the 
car — fall,  fall,  fall,  till  I  heard  his  body  strike  the  earth,  and 
felt  his  death  shriek  cutting  through  my  heart.  Once  again, 
I  dreamed  that  the  wayward  airs  of  heaven  had  blown  me 
back  to  the  city  of  Lyons — that,  in  fact,  the  balloon  hovered 
over  it,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house  tops.  I  thought 
that  again  I  saw  the  myriads  of  inhabitants  rush  forth 
from  all  the  many  streets  and  bye-ways  of  the  populous  city 
and  its  crowded  suburbs — that  they  hailed  me,  not  with  the 
glad  pcean  of  triumph  and  shout  of  delight,  but  with  an  un- 
earthly yell  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  seemed  to  slay  my 
very  soul.  I  turned  from  the  sight  in  horror  and  dismay ; 
Maria's  pale  and  anxious  face  lightened  up  the  dark  expanse — 
she  asked  me  for  her  husband.  Her  crying  children  demand- 
ed their  father.  I  turned  from  the  unanswerable  supplicants, 
and  again  encountered  the  distorted  lineaments  of  Le  Roux. 
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Again  the  sun  went  down.  Another  night,  a  night  of  tor- 
ture, transcending  all  the  fancied  punishments  of  hell,  passed 
slowly  off.  The  variable  currents  of  the  upper  air  had  driven 
my  flying  prison  westward,  southward,  eastward,  but  carried 
me  not  within  sight  of  the  much-desired  earth.  During  the 
passage  of  the  moonless  night,  various  of  the  slight  cords 
which  connected  the  car  with  the  net  work  of  the  balloon, 
from  the  continued  strain  and  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
atmospherical  changes,  parted  strands,  and  increased  the  for- 
mer vacancy  to  such  an  extent  that  one  side  of  the  car  hung 
down  from  want  of  connexion,  and  threatened  me  with  the 
fate  which  I  had  forced  upon  Le  Roux.  In  this  state,  I  did 
not  dare  to  close  my  eyes;  with  one  arm  twined  about  the 
yielding  cordage,  and  grasping  with  the  other  the  side  of  the 
car,  I  watched  the'coming  of  the  dawn. 

A  faint  streak  of  light  illuminated  the  east.  I  watched  its 
increasing  strength,  and  when  a  gush  of  radiance  announced 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  I  cast  my  eyes  below,  hoping  to  behold 
the  smiling  earth.  A  dull  dark  mantle  appeared  spread  over 
the  underneath  world.  The  motion  of  the  balloon  was  rapid ; 
I  drew  forth  my  handkerchief  and  gave  it  to  the  breeze.  It 
flew  upwards,  and  I  felt  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  was 
again  approaching  the  world  of  man.  A  loud  report  from 
below  shook  the  air,  and  agitated  the  gas  in  the  balloon.  I 
gazed  downwards  with  a  scrutinizing  look.  The  broad  un- 
bounded ocean  was  beneath  me,  and  "the  morning  gun  had  just 
been  fired  from  a  British  vessel  of  war. 

The  freshness  of  the  western  breeze  carried  me  far  beyond 
the  chance  of  aid  from  the  English  sloop,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  was  doomed  to  a  watery  grave.  The  rapidity  of  the 
balloon's  descent  increased,  as  if  she  felt  the  increased  power 
of  the  globe's  attraction.  I  looked  anxiously  around,  but  saw 
not  a  chance  of  succor.  The  ripple  of  the  waves  sounded 
ominously  near — the  sides  of  the  balloon  flapped  in  the  sea 
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air,  and  after  hovering  for  a  moment  over  the  strange  element, 
dropped  gracefully  into  the  ocean's  swell. 

As  the  huge  mass  descended  to  the  waters,  I  endeavored 
carefully  to  avoid  an  entanglement  in  the  cordage,  meaning, 
when  about  to  strike  the  waves,  to  pass  through  the  chasm  in 
the  suspending  strings,  and  gently  float,  suspended  by  the 
inflated  ball,  till  assistance  came  within  my  reach.  But,  when 
I  imagined  the  balloon  to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  I  found  myself  suddenly  immersed  over  head 
and  ears,  and  incapable,  for  some  moments,  of  extricating 
myself  from  the  string  work  which  surrounded  the  car.  I 
fought  valiantly  for  my  life,  and  succeeded  in  raising  myself 
to  the  surface.  But  the  very  circumstance  which  threatened 
me  with  death,  proved  the  positive  means  of  my  preservation. 
The  inflated  part  of  the  balloon  remained  upon  the  level  of 
the  ocean;  the  wind  hollowed  it  into  a  bellying  sail,  which, 
steadied  by  the  lines  connected  with  the  car,  retained  its  up- 
right and  sail-like  position.  In  a  few  minutes  after  my  im- 
mersion, I  was  being  towed  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  and,  if  I  had 
not  been  entangled  in  the  cordage,  must  have  been  left  to  sink 
in  the  depths  of  the  solitary  sea. 

I  knew  not  where  my  fate  had  thrown  me,  whether  I  had 
been  blown  westward  across  the  Gironde,  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  was  then  braving  the  dangers  of  the  Biscayan  bay; 
or  whether  I  had  eventually  turned  into  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  balloon  commenced,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Rhone,  had  gained  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  I  began  to  feel  unable  to  hold  on  to  the  tugging  ropes 
much  longer,  when  a  latteen-rigged  craft  flew  rapidly  past  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  rounding  to,  came  alongside  of  the  floating 
balloon.  In  a  few  seconds  I  was  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the 
Levanter,  and  in  a  few  hours,  was  landed  at  the  small  Balearic 
isle  of  Formentara. 
8 
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CHAPTER  THE    FIFTH. 


Through  the  world 

A  curse  will  follow  him,  like  the  black  plague, 
Tracking  his  footsteps  ever, — day  and  night, 
Morning  and  eve,  summer  and  winter— ever. 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 

SEVERAL  weeks  elapsed  ere  the  burning  fever  allowed  me  to 
quit  the  rude  hostel  where  I  had  been  bestowed.  The  contents 
of  my  pocket  book  enabled  me  to  remunerate  my  humble 
nurse,  and  satisfy  the  sailors  for  their  loss  of  time,  and  for 
their  attestation,  before  the  alcalde,  of  their  discovery  of  my 
balloon  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  I  offered 
them  a  handsome  sum  for  the  use  of  their  craft,  during  a  voy- 
age to  Marseilles :  as  they  were  returning  to  the  Levant,  they 
agreed  to  my  terms,  and  a  rippling  breeze  soon  carried  us 
to  Majorca,  where  I  was  requested  to  land  while  some  neces- 
sary repairs  were  done  to  the  boat.  I  know  not  whether  my 
haggard  looks  and  strange  questionings  excited  the  fears  of 
these  superstitious  men,  or  whether  the  handsome  payment 
made  in  advance  determined  them  to  abandon  me  without  the 
trouble  of  fulfilling  their  engagement ;  but,  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  latteen  sails  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  made  eager 
but  unsuccessful  inquiries  respecting  a  vessel  to  the  coast  of 
France ;  I  was  advised  to  visit  Port  Mahon,  from  whence  a 
variety  of  craft  sailed  daily,  bound  to  all  points  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  I  placed  myself  aboard  the  packet  for  Mi- 
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norca,  and  on  my  arrival  there,  found  that  the  only  vessel 
likely  to  start  for  many  days  was  bound  to  Barcelona.  I  se- 
cured a  berth  in  this  miserable  trader,  resolving  to  cross  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  and  enter  France  by  the  pass  of  Perpignan. 

During  the  passage,  I  calmly  considered  my  position,  and 
arranged  my  plans.  Le  Roux  was  inevitably  dead;  the  mu- 
tilated state  of  the  bodies  of  Rosier  and  his  companion,  whose 
fall,  as  described  by  Le  Roux,  first  suggested  the  manner  of 
my  crime,  almost  defied  the  recognition  of  their  friends.  I 
felt  certain,  therefore,  that  the  injuries  which  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  inflict  upon  Le  Roux,  to  compel  him  to  quit  his  hold, 
would  be  imputed  to  the  fall,  and  not  to  me.  I  intended  to 
account  for  his  accident  by  stating  that  he  leaned  through  the 
cordage  to  loosen,  with  more  effect,  the  net-work  from  the  top 
of  the  balloon,  where  it  had  caught  in  one  of  the  hinges  of  the 
valve— that  whilst  thus  employed,  I  heard  him  shriek,  and  felt 
the  balloon  ascend  with  terrific  violence — that  I  fell  insensible 
from  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  knew  not  the  dreadful  fate  of 
my  friend  till  I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  found 
myself  alone.  This  simple  fact-like  statement  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  provoke  a  suspicious  doubt;  a  few  months  of 
delicate  condolings  with  the  lovely  Maria  would  pass  rapidly 
away — my  devoted  attachment  must  affect  her  widowed  heart 
— and  then  I  might  expect  a  fond  return  would  grace  my  im- 
passioned love. 

I  made  every  inquiry  respecting  the  body  of  Le  Roux, 
during  my  progress  through  the  province  of  Catalonia,  but 
without  success.  My  entire  ignorance  of  the  locality  of  our 
station  when  the  foul  deed  was  perpetrated,  almost  prohibited 
a  chance  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  I  felt  confi- 
dent in  the  success  of  my  schemes,  and  bent  my  way  up  the 
ascent  of  the  Pyrenees  with  a  light  and  joyous  heart.  The 
third  day  of  my  travel,  tired  of  the  cramped  position,  I  quitted 
my  seat  in  the  caldche,  and  proposed  to  the  driver  to  take,  on 
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foot,  a  short  cut  through  a  mountainous  pass  impracticable  to 
a  carriage,  while  he  pursued  the  regular  but  tedious  path 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  whose  summit  I  had  determined  to 
scale. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  verging  towards  the  distant  peaks  of 
the  western  mountains,  when,  with  elastic  step  and  jocund 
spirit,  I  ascended  the  rocky  height.  I  paused  to  gaze  upon 
the  wondrous  scene — to  contemplate  the  dazzling  glories  of 
the  sky,  with  its  deep  tints  of  heavenly  blue  and  gorgeous  rays 
of  purple  and  of  gold.  The  light  fleecy  clouds  sailed  calmly 
over  the  celestial  expanse,  dotting  but  not  destroying  the  blaze 
of  light,  which  almost  defied  a  steady  gaze.  The  sun  passed 
behind  a  mountain  peak— the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  scene 
suffered  a  rapid  change;  the  foliage  of  the  pines  assumed  a  , 
dusky  hue,  instead  of  the  bright  green  which  had  rejoiced  the 
sight  as  the  leaves  twittered  in  the  evening  breeze.  The  hill- 
side brook  no  more  glistened  in  the  glad  sunshine,  but  rippled 
darkly  in  its  pebbly  course.  Deep  spots  of  shade  grew  thick 
upon  the  mountain  path,  and  the  glen,  which  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  had  smiled  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  now  ap- 
peared shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  bark  of  a  dog  interrupted  my  meditations.  Two 
figures  were  seen  coming  up  the  pass;  they  carried  fire  arms, 
and  thoughts  of  brigands  came  into  my  mind.  As  I  ap- 
proached them,  for  I  had  no  alternative,  they  separated,  and 
seated  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  path;  I  made  certain  of 
a  violent  attack,  but  to  my  surprise,  my  name  was  called  in 
the  tones  of  an  old  acquaintance;  the  chevalier  Rittoni  ad- 
vanced from  his  rocky  seat,  and  grasped  me  by  the  hand. 

"You  here,  Rittoni 7" 

"Yes.  The  prosecution  of  a  favorite  scheme  has  carried 
me  among  these  romantic  heights." 

"  A  mistress,  I  presume." 

"No.      The  coarseness  of  rustic  beauty  and  its  violent 
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health  are  not  my  partialities.  My  Cupid  is  a  city  child;  a 
mountain  life  would  kill  the  cockney  godling — he  never  ven- 
tures farther  than  the  suburbs.  Your  love  is  vagrant-like  and 
omnipresent ;  in  pursuit  of  love,  you  scale  the  hill  and  brave 
the  stream,  or  ride  the  clouds,  unscared  by  storm — or  death!" 

"Death7?"  said  I,  and  I  felt  the  blood  course  rapidly  to  my 
heart. 

"And  why  not?  many  months  have  passed  since  you  plan- 
ned the  deed  in  my  presence.  You  have  altered  the  arrange- 
ment, I  confess,  but  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced. 
Nay,  nay,  heed  not  my  friend ;  he  knows  your  secret — but  he 
is  safe,  and  you  have  nought  to  fear." 

" My  secret?  what  mean  you,  chevalier?"  said  I,  in  alarm, 
as  the  ill-looking  companion  of  Rittoni  approached  with  a 
confident  air,  and,  leaning  on  his  gun,  joined  our  group. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  il  Capitano  duiebra," 
said  the  chevalier;  "a  descendant  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Spain.  He  has  some  old  acquaintances  in  the  cities  on  either 
side  the  border,  whose  attentions  are  too  pressing  to  be  agree- 
able. The  fame  of  a  few  of  his  youthful  excrescences  has 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public — my  friend  is  bashful,  and 
does  not  court  publicity.  He  resides,  therefore,  amongst  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  is  very  choice  in  his  associations.  I 
have  found  him  useful — take  him,  therefore,  to  your  heart,  for 
you  are  destined  to  an  intimacy  with  him  which  death  alone 
can  sever." 

This  badinage,  for  such  I  then  imagined  it  to  be,  with  surest 
prophecy  foretold  the  truth. 

"  You  say  he  knows  my  secret ;  I  suppose  then  that  you  have 
told  the  gentleman?"  said  I  to  the  chevalier. 

11  Nothing.  He  found  the  body  of  your  brother  aeronaut — 
the  fool  who  left  a  lovely  wife  on  earth  to  skim  the  clouds 
in  company  with  his  rival.  From  certain  causes,  my  friend 
imagined  foul  play — the  public  journals  announced  the  fact 
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of  your  ascension,  duiebra  is  not  an  ass— he  easily  guessed 
the  facts." 

"  What  facts?"  said  I.  "  What  causes  could  induce  him  to 
imagine  foul  play  ?  speak,  sir,  I  insist." 

"  If  Mounsieur  insists"  said  the  ruffian,  in  a  gruff  but 
sneering  tone,  "  he  must  be  attended  to ;  though  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  use  than  obey  the  voice  of  command.  I  found 
the  mangled  carcase  of  your  friend  in  the  vale  of " 

A  long  shrill  note,  from  a  bugle  horn  ascended  from  the 
glen.  The  chevalier  and  his  comrade  started,  and  for  an 
instant,  listened  attentively. 

"  Hasten  on  your  path,"  said  the  chevalier  to  me,  "  and  heed 
us  not.  We  shall  meet  again  when  necessary."  Rittoni  and 
the  captain  threw  themselves  into  the  depth  of  the  gloom  of 
the  hill  side,  and  were  instantly  beyond  my  sight.  I  did  not 
dare  to  follow  them  down  the  almost  precipitous  descent, 
although  I  panted  to  know  the  means  of  suspicion  which  the 
corpse  of  Le  Roux  had  presented  to  the  Spaniard's  mind.  I 
longed  to  know  the  minutest  particular  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body— its  removal  or  burial — the  publicity  given— and  the 
notice  taken  of  the  event. 

With  rapid  step,  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  mountain 
pass,  and  the  deepening  twilight  scarcely  served  to  guide  me 
on  my  course.  The  caleche  had  gained  the  end  of  the  outlet ; 
I  resumed  my  seat,  and  was  wrapping  round  me  a  boat  cloak 
which  I  had  purchased  at  Minorca,  when  sounds  of  fire-arms 
came  across  the  mountain.  The  driver  gave  his  shoulders  an 
ominous  shrug,  and  whipping  his  mules,  gallopped  hastily 
along  the  level  track  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  shortened 
not  his  speed  till  he  had  gained  the  bottom  of  the  next  descent. 
After  a  few  leagues  further  travel,  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  mountain  auberge  gave  token  of  our  resting  place. 

In  the  depth  of  the  night,  we  were  roused  from  our  sleep  by 
the  arrival  of  a  travelling  carriage  with  its  cargo  of  frightened 
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tourists,  who  had  been  plundered  by  two  robbers  while  passing 
across  the  mountain.  I  heard  a  full  description  given  of  the 
persons  of  the  brigands,  by  a  fat  footman  who  had  received  a 
bullet  in  his  arm,  and  I  no  longer  hesitated  respecting  the 
reason  of  the  chevalier's  association  with  il  Capitano  GUiebra. 

I  returned  to  my  bed,  but  I  was  unable  to  sleep.  I  was 
detected  in  my  act  of  blood  by  two  acknowledged  scoundrels, 
who  had  no  powerful  inducements  to  secrecy,  and  might  fasten 
an  accusation  of  murder  upon  me  whenever  it  pleased  their 
humor.  I  knew  that  they  could  prove  nothing — but  this  fact 
served  not  to  calm  my  fears.  I  had  deeply  studied  to  avoid 
even  the  shade  of  suspicion,  and  my  secret  and  well-digested 
plan  had  scarcely  been  carried  into  effect  when  I  was  openly 
challenged  with  its  execution.  I  rose  from  my  bed  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  summoning  the  grumbling  driver,  bade  him 
hasten  onwards. 

I  resolved  to  find  Maria  with  all  possible  despatch ;  to  com- 
municate my  dreadful  tidings,  and  in  the  unresisting  anguish 
of  her  grief,  to  bear  her  to  my  paternal  estates  in  Piedmont. 
There,  I  could  more  readily  devote  myself  to  her  attention, 
and  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  esteem ;  there,  too,  I  should 
escape  the  intrusions  of  the  brigands,  who  would  never  think 
it  worth  while  to  follow  me  such  a  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  my  crime. 

The  vehicle  jolted  rapidly  along  the  road.  In  my  excite- 
ment, I  applied  frequently  to  a  large  flask  of  wine  which  the 
driver  had  advised  me  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  the  wayside  inns 
were  not  distinguished  by  the  goodness  of  their  liquors.  The 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  dust  of  the  road  excited  me  to  longer 
draughts ;  the  drunkard's  thirst  increased  my  craving.  I  drank 
in  sport— in  madness!  The  whirl  of  the  wheels  assisted  the 
confusion ;  I  reeled  in  my  seat— I  shouted  wildly  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  horses,  and  swallowed  huge  draughts  of  wine 
between  each  of  the  other  acts  of  folly.  The  caliche  drew  up 
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at  the  door  of  an  humble  auberge.  I  demanded  dinner  and 
wine ;  and  when  the  hostess  civilly  stated  her  inability  to  serve 
me,  I  jumped  from  the  carriage  with  a  dreadful  oath,  and 
insisted  on  the  instant  accomplishment  of  my  wishes.  The 
woman,  alarmed  at  my  conduct,  ran  into  the  house — I  followed 
her  with  drunken  difficulty,  uttering  loud  threats  and  impious 
maledictions.  A  door  opposed  my  progress ;  I  fancied  that  the 
hostess  had  passed  that  way,  and  with  a  violent  thrust,  burst  it 
from  its  fastenings.  With  brutal  curses,  I  staggered  into  the 
room,  and  beheld — Maria  Le  Roux,  the  widow  of  my  murdered 
friend,  weeping  over  her  frightened  babes  ! 


My  story  is  soon  ended.  My  disgusting  folly  irritated  the 
bereaved  Maria,  and  she  refused  to  receive  the  apology  which 
my  sober  sorrow  dictated.  She  had  been  informed  by  a  letter 
from  the  chevalier  Rittoni  of  the  fatal  issue  of  her  husband's 
flight ;  she  hurried  to  the  place  of  his  fall,  to  bestow  the  last 
sad  duties  of  the  grave,  but  the  inhumation  of  Le  Roux's  dis- 
figured remains  had  been  cared  for  by  the  chevalier.  She 
evinced  no  inclination  to  quit  the  spot  rendered  sacred  to  her 
by  sad  associations.  My  arrival  roused  her  from  her  lethargy, 
and  she  returned  slowly  and  sorrowfully  to  the  city  of  Lyons. 

Maria  never  questioned  me  respecting  the  particulars  of 
the  fatal  voyage ;  the  reality  of  its  woful  termination  rendered 
the  minor  details  useless.  She  buried  herself  in  solitude,  and 
devoted  her  time  to  the  instruction  of  her  orphan  children. 
Many  tedious  months  elapsed  ere  she  allowed  me  to  appear  in 
her  sight ;  I  am  not  aware  that  she  entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  my  guilt,  but  whenever  I  presented  myself  to  her 
notice,  she  received  me  with  a  shudder,  and  placing  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief.  Im- 
puting this  conduct  to  the  remembrance  of  my  intimacy  with 
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her  husband,  I  endeavored  to  lead  her  imagination  into  other 
channels,  but  in  vain.  The  cold  and  repulsive  tone  of  her 
constrained  returns  to  my  conversational  exertions  checked 
every  attempt.  My  offers  of  assistance  were  rejected  with 
scarcely  an  endeavor  at  civility.  Her  manner  gradually  as- 
sumed a  malignity  of  aspect  that  amounted  to  positive  loath- 
ing. I  requested  an  explanation,  and,  in  return,  was  desired 
to  discontinue  my  intrusions. 

I  was  at  last  painfully  convinced  that  I  had  stained  my 
hands  with  a  double  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  to  whom 
I  had  ever  been  an  object  of  dislike— from  the  effects  of  which 
the  friendship  of  her  husband  had  hitherto  shielded  me. 

Twelve  months  passed  away,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
chevalier  and  his  Spanish  comrade.  The  insidious  nature  of 
continued  grief  undermined  the  health  of  Maria  Le  Roux, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  my  dismissal  from  her  presence,  I 
followed  to  the  cold  grave  the  corse  of  her  I  had  so  madly 
loved. 


I  returned  to  Piedmont,  a  guilty,  wretched  man.  Death 
had  been  busy  in  my  family  during  my  unsuccessful  career  of 
villany,  and  I  sat,  a  wealthy  solitary,  in  the  hall  of  my  fathers. 
Conscience  began  to  exercise  its  sway :  I  proffered  atonement 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  although  I  dared  not  seek  the  consola- 
tions of  the  church.  Charitable  attentions  to  the  poor  tenants 
of  my  soil,  large  donations  to  various  religious  houses,  and  a 
mortifying  strictness  and  self-denial  in  my  domestic  habits, 
were  the  means  of  intercession  which  I  employed.  I  perse- 
vered, although  convinced  of  their  unavailing  quality.  I 
heard  my  name  coupled  with  blessings,  but  the  disfigured 
countenance  of  Le  Roux  was  ever  in  my  sight. 

One  evening,  while  musing  over  the  wreck  of  the  proud 
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imaginings  of  my  youth,  the  servant  announced  that  a  poor 
ragged  fellow  desired  an  immediate  interview.  I  hastened  to 
relieve  the  mendicant's  wants,  and  found,  in  my  hall,  the 
Chevalier  Rittoni,  clad  in  the  garb  of  extremest  penury.  I 
shuddered  at  the  sight,  but  calmly  desired  him  to  enter  my 
room,  that  I  might  hear  his  statement  at  fitting  leisure.  He 
followed  me  with  humble  gesture  into  the  apartment,  when, 
finding  himself  alone  with  me,  he  threw  off  his  assumed  ser- 
vility, and  shaking  his  rags  with  a  lordly  strut,  slapped  me 
familiarly  on  the  back,  and  declared  his  pleasure  at  the 
meeting. 

"  You  have  doubtless  expected  me  long  ere  this.  I  should 
have  been  with  you  (some  wine,  for  God's  sake)  but  for  the 
cursed  interference  of  some  Spanish  dragoons,  who  resented 
a  few  frolics  played  by  our  party,  during  a  little  pleasure  trip 
on  the  frontiers;  the  fellows  were  so  careful  of  our  safety  that 
they  locked  us  up  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  Parbleu !  I  have  suffered  a  martyrdom  since  last 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  society.  You  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  me  dearly  welcome.  Aye,  aye,  this  is  the  real  Tuscan 
— the  purple  grape  of  Arezzo,  or  I  am  much  mistaken'?  I 
thought  so.  The  birth-place  of  Aretin  and  Petrarch  must 
produce  the  wine  most  delicious  to  a  gentle  cavalier.  And 
so  the  poor  wench,  for  whom  you  hazarded  so  bold  a  flight,  is 
dead  7  I  never  thought  her  worth  the  trouble  which  you  went 
through  for  her  fair  sake.  I  hate  the  English  women — their 
d — d  coldness  is  insufferable.  You  have  another  flask  of  wine 
in  that  cupboard,  have  you  not  1" 

I  attended  to  his  intimation. 

"  Right!  right!  I  see  that  we  shall  not  dissolve  our  friend- 
ship this  bout,  although  I  rather  feared  that  such  might  be  the 
result  of  my  visit  here.  But  you  understand  our  relative 
positions.  Time,  however,  is  precious  with  me.  I  want  a 
thousand  pistoles  instantly." 
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"  A  thousand  pistoles! — not  from  me?" 

"  Aye,  from  you.  To  whom  else  should  I  apply,  in  the 
devil's  name  V 

"  Chevalier  Rittoni,"  said  I,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  although 
the  paleness  of  my  cheeks  belied  my  assumption  of  courage ; 
"I  deplore  your  misfortunes,  and  shall  be  happy  to  afford  you 
any  relief  in  my  power,  for  the  sake  of  our  long  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  when  you  demand,  in  an  imperative  tone,  a  sum 
of  money  of  such  importance " 

"  No  matter ;  it  must  instantly  be  produced,  or  I  deliver 
you  to  the  justice  of  the  law.  If,  by  interest,  you  can  escape 
a  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  your  Sardinian  potentate,  I 
doubt  if  you  have  power  to  negative  the  demands  of  the  French 
usurper  for  justice  on  the  murderer  of  the  brightest  scholar 
in  his  realm." 

"What  mean  you  by  these  accusations  of  crime1?"  said  I, 
rendered  desperate  by  despair. 

"  Have  you  the  courage  to  face  the  general  execration  of 
your  fellow  creatures,  which  must  attend  you  when  your  deeds 
are  known?  the  gray  hairs  of  De  Vere  are  yet  unavenged." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  I,  gasping  with  fear,  "I  caused  not  the 
old  man's  death." 

"  I  see,"  said  Rittoni,  as  he  cast  a  searching  glance  upon 
my  tell-tale  face;  "I  see  that  we  shall  part  friends,  at  last. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  denounce  you  as  the 
assassin  of  your  friend  Le  Roux." 

"I  deny  the  charge,  and  dare  you  to  the  proof." 

"  This  wine  is  really  excellent,  and  your  Savoy  biscuit 
peculiarly  toothsome.  You  deny  the  charge,  eh?  ridiculous! 
Dare  you  deny  that  De  Vere  perished  by  poison  furnished  by 
you  and  intended  for  Le  Roux?  Dare  you  deny  that  you 
pushed  Le  Roux  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  and  when  he 
caught  hold  of  the  wicker-work  of  the  car,  that  you  cut  his 
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hands  with  your  own  pocket  knife,  to  force  him  leave  his 
grasp?" 

Rittoni  uttered  these  damning  words  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
like  a  serpent's  hiss.  His  small  fierce  eyes  were  bent  upon 
me  with  an  energy  which  I  found  myself  unable  to  conquer ; 
I  could  not  return  his  gaze.  The  truth  and  nature  of  his 
accusation  rendered  him  superhuman  in  my  eyes,  for  I  be- 
lieved it  impossible  that  any  thing  mortal  could  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  matters  enacted  far  above  all  worldly  ken. 

"  You  have  thought  better  of  my  request,  I  see.  You  intend 
to  furnish  the  sum  required?" 

I  nodded  my  head  in  acquiescence,  for  I  dared  not  deny  the 
fellow's  claim. 

"  The  money  will  relieve  you  of  my  society,  instantly,  and 
most  likely  for  ever.  I  have  no  wish  to  annoy  you,  but  I 
cannot  starve  while  you  batten  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  I  am 
unknown  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France.  I  intend  pass- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  in  Rouen  or  Paris.  It  must  be  dire 
necessity  that  can  alone  induce  me  to  cross  the  Alps  again. 
Fetch  the  money  hither,  if  you  please;  and  another  flask  to 
while  away  your  absence." 

In  the  evening  the  ruffian  departed  with  his  plunder,  but 
refused  to  give  me  any  explanation  of  his  mysterious  acqui- 
sition of  intelligence  respecting  the  manner  of  Le  Roux's 
death.  I  passed  a  few  months  in  extreme  wretchedness.  Re- 
morse, with  its  thousand  stings,  was  busy  within  me,  and 
turned  the  waters  of  life  into  a  stream  of  gall. 

A  letter,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Geneva,  was  delivered  to 
me,  during  the  following  winter.  Its  contents  were  as  follow: 

"Your  money  is  all  gone.  The  sum  must  be  replaced 
within  a  few  days.  Your  attention  to  my  request,  addressed 
Poste  restante,  Basle,  will  prevent  the  despatch  of  various 
depositions  made  and  sworn  to  by 

RITTONI. 
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"P.  S.  Our  friend  Gluiebra  is  in  good  quarters  at  Lyons. 
He  met  with  your  old  flame  at  Paris,  and  is  now  the  husband 
of  Leontine  Cepiegle.  He  writes  me  word  that  he  is  quite 
the  gentleman,  having  discontinued  the  use  of  oaths,  whiskers, 
and  aqua  vilae." 

I  forwarded  the  money  as  desired,  for  I  had  not  sufficient 
energy  to  refuse.  The  hitherto  unsullied  honor  of  our  ancient 
name  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  I  resolved  to  keep  the  world 
in  ignorance  of  our  degradation  at  the  expense  of  every  soldi 
of  my  fortune.  Again  and  again  did  the  merciless  brigand 
compel  me  to  supply  the  means  of  his  vicious  life.  Tired  at 
last  of  his  importunities,  I  informed  him,  by  letter,  of  my 
determination  to  visit  England  for  several  years ;  to  accom- 
plish my  tour,  I  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  my 
estate — but  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  espionage  of 
my  persecutor,  whom  I  wilfully  placed  on  a  wrong  scent. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  British  Channel,  I  sailed  westerly 
down  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  doubled  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  In  the  bustle  of  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  at  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  whereabouts  of  my  vampyres,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  that  peace  my  coward  soul  desired. 

My  flight  proved  useless,  for  in  avoiding  the  plunder  of 
Rittoni,  I  ran  across  the  path  of  the  Spanish  brigand,  duiebra, 
who,  after  profligately  expending  every  franc  of  Leontine's 
little  fortune,  resorted  to  his  old  expedients,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons.  He  knew  my  crime,  and 
soon  discovered  the  morbid  weakness  of  my  temperament:  at 
first,  he  contented  himself  with  borrowing  small  sums  of  ready 
cash;  then  he  boldly  required  larger  loans;  and  finally,  scorn- 
ing the  meanness  of  subsidiary  aid,  he  confronted  me  in  the 
Plago  do  Commercio,  amid  the  congregated  host  of  Lisbon's 
choicest  sons,  and  demanded  an  outfit  to  Russia,  having  deter- 
mined to  join  the  army  destined  by  Napoleon  to  that  unfortu- 
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nate  campaign.  I  gave  him  the  money  required,  although  I 
was  compelled  again  to  part  with  another  portion  of  my  an- 
cestral domain.  But  he  went  not  from  the  city;  the  next 
night  saw  him  without  a  testoon — the  gaming  house  had  swal- 
lowed my  gold,  and  he  clamored  for  a  fresh  supply. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  degradations 
which  retributive  fortune  compelled  me  to  undergo.  The 
two  brigands  fattened  on  my  wealth,  and  hunted  me  from 
place  to  place,  till  life  became  a  curse.  In  an  hour  of  perilous 
want,  Rittoni,  bribed  by  an  extra  purse,  condescended  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  his  means  of  information.  The  Spaniard 
duiebra  had  discovered  the  body  of  Le  Roux,  which,  although 
frightfully  mutilated  by  the  fall,  exhibited  marks  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  practised  villains,  indicated  foul  play.  The 
stabs  inflicted  by  my  knife  upon  the  wrists  and  backs  of  the 
hands  were  plainly  visible,  and  the  unfortunate  man  retained 
in  his  grasp  a  portion  of  the  wicker-work  of  the  car  of  the 
balloon.  These  circumstances  were  detailed  by  duiebra  to 
the  inquiring  chevalier,  who  returned  with  his  informant  to 
the  scene  of  discovery,  and  after  a  lengthened  investigation, 
picked  up  a  pocket  knife,  with  my  name  engraved  upon  the 
handle,  and  stains  of  blood  upon  the  open  blade.  Rittoni 
knew  my  wishes,  and  easily  imagined  the  details  of  the  whole 
affair.  My  confusion  confirmed  his  supposititious  statement; 
and  the  strong  mind  of  the  experienced  ruffian  held  future 
uncontrolled  dominion  over  me. 

Stained  as  I  was  with  inexpiable  crime,  I  hesitated  not  to 
shed  the  blood  of  another  human  being,  in  the  endeavor  to 
procure  a  little  worldly  peace.  I  parted  with  the  jewels  of 
my  ancestors;  the  stars  of  our  house's  nobility — the  rich  guer- 
dons of  ancient  princes  to  the  distinguished  nobles  of  our  line. 
I  sold  into  the  vile  hands  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  the  heir- 
looms of  our  pride.  With  the  money  thus  raised,  I  bribed 
the  Spanish  ruffian  to  murder  his  comrade,  the  Chevalier  Rit- 
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toni.  The  yellow  gold  had  its  effect.  The  capitano  lured  his 
victim  to  a  Suburban  den,  and,  in  a  pretended  quarrel,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

The  ruffian  came  to  my  residence,  in  the  depth  of  the  night, 
and  exhibited  his  bloody  hands  in  evidence  of  his  completion 
of  the  contract.  I  rejoiced  in  the  death  of  the  master  spirit — 
but  determined  not  to  leave  the  work  unfinished,  and  remain 
in  the  toils  of  the  brutal  wretch  whose  agency  I  had  success- 
fully employed.  He  sat  down,  half  drunk,  at  my  supper  table; 
I  plied  him  with  the  stupifying  wine  of  Oporto,  which  the  fat- 
headed  Englishmen  love  to  swill.  Just  as  the  faint  beams  of 
the  returning  day  began  to  gild  the  steeples  of  Braganza,  for 
to  Portugal,  after  many  journeys,  my  directors  insisted  upon 
returning,  I  dragged  the  senseless  drunkard  from  his  seat,  and 
hurled  the  body  into  a  ready-prepared  grave,  dug  by  my  own 
hands,  in  the  moist  earth  of  the  cellar  floor.  I  hastened  to 
heap  the  mould  upon  the  living  corse — an  hour's  labor  re- 
stored the  place  to  its  accustomed  appearance,  and  I  walked 
forth,  free  and  unchecked,  into  the  warm,  glorious  sunshine 
of  the  breathing  world. 

In  ridding  myself  of  my  annoyances,  I  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected a  peaceful  result.  Alas  !  I  have  wandered  through  the 
world  cursing  and  accursed.  In  the  bitterness  of  extreme 
despair,  I  have  resolved  to  claim  the  painful  endurance  of  a 
Trappist's  life.  I  care  not  for  its  wretchedness— the  solitary 
ordeal,  which  you  account  as  a  terrific  suffering,  to  me 
brings  thoughts  of  peace.  I  hate  commingling  with  mankind. 
Whilst  combatting  the  annoyances  of  the  brigands,  I  felt  not 
the  depths  of  my  iniquity — I  knew  not  the  amount  of  wretch- 
edness entailed  upon  me  by  the  commission  of  my  awful 
crime.  My  mind,  occupied  with  present  matters,  dwelt  not 
on  the  past.  But  now,  the  damning  nature  of  my  offence 
weighs  down  my  spirit,  and  I  dread  to  face  thp,  light  of  day. 
The  unintentional  death  of  De  Vere  affects  me  not — it  is  but 
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a  part  in  the  murder  of  Le  Roux.  The  violent  ends  of  Rit- 
toni  and  his  comate  disturb  not  my  ideas— they  were  my  ene- 
mies, and  I  caused  their  deaths.  But  the  confiding,  open- 
hearted  Le  Roux,  with  his  beauteous  wife  and  cherub  babes — 
I  cannot  drive  them  from  my  sight! 

Say  then,  holy  father,  dare  you  pollute  your  monastery's 
walls  by  suffering  them  to  inclose  a  murderous  wretch,  who 
brings  no  portion  but  a  load  of  sin  1  The  poor  remains  of 
my  estates  are  covenant  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
otherwise  destitute  children  of  Le  Roux. 

Penance'?  what  can  the  mortal  mind  conceive  in  way  of 
expiatory  suffering  that  will  compare  with  the  pains  inflicted 
by  the  Creator  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  image — the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  handicraft — the  murder  of  my  brother  man  1 
I  have  heard  his  death  cry  in  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  in  the  peace  of  my  chamber, 
in  the  roar  of  the  battle  field.  The  plaints  of  his  widow— 
the  curses  of  his  orphans — and  the  yell  of  detestation — have 
sounded  in  my  ears  in  the  gay  moments  of  the  lascivious 
'dance,  when  all  around  breathed  happiness  and  joy.  The 
forked  lightning  tells  me  of  his  fall — the  thunder  roar  reminds 
me  of  my  sin — the  winds  recall  a  recollection  of  my  airy  flight ; 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  waves,  the  clouds,  the  setting  and 
the  rising  sun  exhibit  hourly  evidences  of  my  crime !  His 
mashed  and  bloody  face  is  ever  in  my  view — in  my  sleep  do  I 
enact  the  death  struggle  in  the  air— and  when,  in  waking 
agony,  I  fly  to  wine  for  false  excitement  and  relief,  the  crim- 
son fluid  tastes  like  blood — his  blood — my  hated  rival's — who 
triumphs  over  me  whilst  he  enjoys  the  envied  quiet  of  the 
grave. 

Penance  for  my  crime!  Ha!  ha!  I  laugh  the  word  to 
scorn !  What  are  your  scourgings  and  your  sackcloths  to  the 
conscience-pangs  of  the  self-accused  wretch  who  is  compelled 
to  wreath  his  agonies  in  smiles,  and  meet  the  gazings  of  his 
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fellow  men  with  an  unruffled  cheek  and  cheerful  eye,  whilst 
his  heart  is  sick  with  misery  and  burdened  with  a  load  of  sin. 
Penance !  human  ingenuity  cannot  invent  a  tithe  part  of  the 
intense  suffering  and  painful  wretchedness  which  I  have  en- 
dured for  many  years.  The  dread  of  a  retributive  hereafter, 
which  alone  has  kept  me  from  my  grave,  burns  with  dimin- 
ished fury  when  I  remember  what  I  have  felt  since  murder 
stained  my  soul — a  course  of  painful  misery  which  dims  the 
fires  of  an  eternal  vengeance ! 


10 
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OBERON   TO    TITANIA. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

COME  to  my  bower,  sweet  fairy,  come, 

And  make  thy  abode  with  me, 
And  let  this  bosom  be  thy  home, 

And  this  heart  thy  pillow  shall  be. 
'Tis  a  kind  warm  heart,  that  will  give  thee  rest, 

Aye !  softer  than  cygnet's  down — 
Oh  come,  sweet  fairy,  and  make  me  blest 

Beyond  the  world's  renown. 

I'll  print  a  kiss  on  thy  rosy  lip 

As  gentle  as  falling  dew; 
I'll  take  thee  where  the  wild  birds  dip 

Their  wings  in  the  waters  blue — 
In  music  and  solitude  we  will  dwell, 

Where  love  and  peace  unite 
To  spread  o'er  nature  a  soothing  spell 

As  calm  as  the  dawn  of  light. 

I'll  twine  my  arms  around  thy  neck, 

And  tell  thee  all  my  soul — 
And  the  flowers  I  bring  thy  hair  to  deck, 

Shall  silently  speak  the  whole. 
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To  my  beating  heart  thus  closely  prest, 

All  sorrow  and  care  shall  flee — 
O  come,  sweet  fairy,  and  make  me  blest, 

For  thou  art  the  world  to  me ! 
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BY  A  NONAGENARIAN. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  life  froze  up; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left. 

SHAKSPEARB. 

Out  upon  time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 

Out  upon  time!  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be : 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  hath  passed  away, 

Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creatures  of  clay. 

BYRON. 

NOTHING  annoys  me,  in  my  enforced  removal  from  the  home 
of  my  childhood,  so  much  as  the  dilapidated  state  of  an  old 
bureau,  which  is  positively  too  shattered  by  the  knocks  of 
"the  scythe  man"  to  admit  the  possibility  of  another  trans- 
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plantation  in  a  state  of  entirety.  It  is  indeed  a  venerable 
relic,  and  has  been  the  repository  of  the  secrets  of  our  family 
for  a  century  of  twelvemonths.  My  father's  parent,  the  formal 
dispenser  of  colonial  law,  secured  in  one  of  its  secret  drawers 
his  patent  of  appointment,  graced  with  the  kingly  signature 
of  the  second  George.  My  father  placed  within  its  pigeon 
holes  the  sage  records  of  his  comrades,  the  rebellious  colonists, 
who  threw  off  the  foul  yoke  of  dependance  upon  the  magnates 
of  a  distant  land,  and  gave  liberty  to  their  fellow  men. 

I  love  this  antique  piece  of  furniture  like  a  thing  of  posi- 
tive life.  It  has  been  an  old  friend  to  me,  in  whose  bosom  I 
have  deposited  many  a  strange  matter ;  and  the  withdrawal  of 
its  contents  will  bring  back  the  recollection  of  bye-gone  days, 
with  all  their  burning  thoughts,  and  the  exploded  chimeras  of 
that  false  prophet,  hope.  I  shall  again  behold,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  the  old  familiar  faces  of  my  buried  friends — and  foes.  I 
shall  again  live  over  the  painful  events  of  my  long,  long  life, 
and  open  the  sluices  of  my  age-clogged,  tide-worn  heart — for 
there  are  some  few  matters  in  the  recesses  of  that  old  bureau 
which  I  cannot  leave  to  be  desecrated  by  the  workman's  touch. 

How  the  rust  has  eaten  into  the  works  of  the  lock,  and 
destroyed  the  action  of  the  hinges !  the  corroding  sand  of  old 
Chronos  spares  neither  man  nor  metal.  Now,  the  strangely- 
mixed  contents  of  the  bureau  are  before  me.  The  topmost 
letter  of  this  pile  reminds  me  of  a  painful  but  salutary  lesson 
taught  me  in  my  earliest  manhood.  It  is  a  cold  and  caustic 
acknowledgment  of  a  written  apology  which  my  stern  but 
honest  parent  insisted  that  I  should  send  to  a  young  lady,  who, 
having  refused  my  addresses,  had  been  subsequently  slightly 
spoken  of  by  me,  in  the  silliness  of  my  revenge.  My  apology, 
ample  in  its  regrets  and  confessions,  was  published  at  my 
father's  express  desire.  "Scandal,"  said  he,  "is  the  living 
emblem  of  a  low  and  narrow  mind.  Its  practice  depraves  the 
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heart  and  degrades  the  man."    I  have  never  forgotten  the  ster- 
ling beauty  of  that  simple  truth. 

This  golden  toy — this  gaudily-embossed  box — was  presented 
to  me  by  various  of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  services  in  obtaining  from  the  state-government,  a  char- 
ter for  an  institution  which  lasted  but  a  year  or  two,  and  re- 
sulted in  heavy  mortification  and  pecuniary  loss.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  society  was  to  afford  invaluable  blessings  to 
society — at  least,  so  said  the  prospectus,  and  the  members  of 
the  state  legislature  had  the  phrase  stereotyped  for  general 
use.  Every  trace  of  its  existence  has  passed  away,  excepting 
the  dull  inscription  on  the  lid  of  my  presented  box. 

In  the  golden  interior  of  this  box,  a  fitting  coffin  for  a  price- 
less relic,  lies  a  ringlet  of  a  lady's  hair.  It  belonged  to  my  afii- 
anced— nay,  my  wedded  bride.  She  was  the  chosen  object  of 
my  heart's  best  love,  and  beautiful  as  the  highest-wrought  ima- 
ginings of  a  young  lover  could  desire.  On  the  morning  of  our 
wedding  day,  we  embarked  on  board  a  sloop  bound  for  her 
father's  residence  on  the  Hudson's  bank.  There  were  no 
steam  boats  then,  to  render  positive  the  certainty  of  a  safe  and 
speedy  trip;  the  slow  craft  worked  its  devious  way  along  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and  was  unable,  if  the  wind  lulled,  to 
stem  the  downward  current  of  the  mountain  stream.  On  this 
day,  the  day  of  my  wedded  bliss,  I  cared  not  for  the  dull  drift- 
ing of  our  sloop;  my  young  wife  stood  upon  the  small  deck 
of  the  vessel,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  her  the  various  scenic  beauties  of  the  water  and 
the  wold.  A  puff  of  wind  gushed  down  the  hill  side,  and 
rippled  the  river's  face.  It  was  the  breath  of  God,  and  spoke 
of  death.  The  sloop  was  blown  upon  its  beam  ends,  and  we 
were  precipitated  into  the  stream.  A  spar  struck  my  bride 
upon  her  head — she  sunk  almost  within  my  grasp.  Hours 
elapsed  before  her  corse  was  given  to  my  care.  I  received 
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my  young  and  lovely  wife,  with  the  slime  of  the  river's  bed 
upon  her  bridal  vestments ;  her  beauteous  face  was  disfigured 
by  the  death  blow,  and  the  marks  of  the  foul  drag-hook  were 
imprinted  on  her  limbs.  I  kissed  her  honey  lips,  and  cutting 
a  ringlet  from  her  blood-stained  brow,  consigned  her  to  the 
grave's  fast  keep.  Three  score  and  ten  winters  have  shed 
their  snows  since  my  widowed  heart  grieved  at  the  death  of 
its  mistress — other  ties  and  affections  have  occupied  my  heart, 
and  I  have  subsequently  known  the  pangs  of  wo  in  all  its  thou- 
sand grades — but  never  felt  an  agony  to  equal  that  with  which 
I  mourned  my  virgin  bride's  decease. 


Ha !  here  is  the  honored  autograph  of  Washington  append- 
ed to  a  letter,  thanking  me  for  the  execution  of  certain  orders 
entrusted  to  my  care,  during  the  perilous  times  of  the  war- 
doings  in  Pennsylvania.  I  well  remember  the  pride  with 
which  I  handed  the  memorial  of  my  well-doing  to  my  brother 
officers,  and  the  hearty  nature  of  their  honest  congratulations. 
I  rode  thirty  miles  to  exhibit  my  beloved  chief's  commenda- 
tion to  my  venerable  parents ;  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  enemy's  videttes  scoured  the  line  of  country  through 
which  I  passed.  But  I  defied  all  difficulties,  and  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  trusty  steed,  achieved  the  end  of  my  journey  in 
safety.  Ah !  even  now,  methinks  I  see  the  tears  that  coursed 
down  the  furrows  in  my  mother's  cheeks,  as  she  listened  to 
my  recital  of  the  dangers  I  had  overcome.  Methinks  I  feel 
the  firm  pressure  of  my  father's  hand,  as,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  he  read  aloud  the  commendations  of  our  country's  war- 
rior, and  exulted  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  patriot  boy ! 

How  confusedly  the  mementos  of  the  past  incidents  of  life 
present  themselves  to  notice !  Here  are  two  letters  of  invita- 
tion from  persons  of  extremest  opposition— the  small  envelope 
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contains  a  note  on  delicate  tinted  paper  from  Mrs.  Madison, 
politely  requesting  my  late  wife  to  honor  the  President's  soirees 
with  her  presence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater 
perfection  of  enjoyment  than  that  afforded  by  those  elegant 
assemblies.  The  other  letter,  bulky  and  burly,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Knyphausen,  the  general  of  the  Hessian  force, 
which,  adjunctive  to  the  British,  occupied  Philadelphia  in 
1777-8.  The  conductors  of  the  celebrated  Meschianza,  a  f&te 
given  by  the  officers  of  the  British  army  to  their  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  William  Howe,  previous  to  the  surrender  of  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  invited 
the  principal  belles  of  the  city  to  partake  the  mumming  glo- 
ries of  the  carnival-like  procession  and  display.  To  the 
shame  of  the  sex  be  it  said,  that  many  of  the  daughters  of  the 
first  families  in  Philadelphia  were  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and,  donning  romantic  and  stage-made  dresses,  joined 
the  enemies  of  their  country  in  doing  homage  to  the  hostile 
chief,  who  then  held  violent  possession  of  our  native  city. 
My  sister,  a  lovely  girl,  some  ten  years  younger  than  myself, 
had  attracted  the  attentions  of  more  than  one  of  the  gallant 
officers  belonging  to  the  British  force.  General  Knyphausen, 
who,  from  his  politeness  to  the  American  citizens,  had  made 
himself  a  favorite  in  all  circles,  addressed  to  my  sister  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  become  one  of  "the  Fair  Damsels  of  the 
Blended  Rose,"  who,  in  foreign  attire,  were  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  combatants  in  the  tilt  or  tourney.  The 
General  also  requested  permission  to  dedicate  his  sword  to 
her  beauty,  and  be  recognised  as  her  champion  in  the  fight. 
My  sister,  unadvised,  returned  the  General's  letter  with  a 
polite  assurance  that  he  must  have  misdirected  it ;  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  imagine  her  so  basely-minded  as  to  bend 
the  knee  submissively  to  him  who  was  hostilely  ravaging  her 
native  land,  or  wish  success  even  to  the  sportive  efforts  of  the 
sword  which  had  been  raised  against  the  lives  of  her  dearest 
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friends.  Knyphausen's  answer  is  before  me.  He  gallantly 
compliments  the  lady's  patriotism,  but  laments  the  severity 
of  its  practice,  although  he  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
her  reasoning. 

The  son  of  this  same  Knyphausen  excited  the  laughter  of 
the  European  magnates  by  assuming,  at  the  congress  of  sove- 
reigns at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  airs  and  state  of  an  independent 
prince.  The  name  of  Knyphausen,  or  Kniephausen,  is  de- 
rived from  a  small  castle  in  a  German  duchy;  some  half  dozen 
houses  and  about  fifty  inhabitants,  comprise  the  feudalities  of 
this  petty  lordship;  the  title  of  which  is  now  in  abeyance,  by 
order  of  the  German  diet,  in  consequence  of  the  late  owner 
having  joined  the  Holy  Alliance. 


In  the  centre  compartment  of  the  old  bureau  is  a  drinking 
cup  formed  of  the  skull  of  a  New  Zealand  warrior,  and  pre- 
sented to  me  by  my  son,  as  the  only  thing  rescued  from 
the  insatiate  waves  when  shipwrecked  on  a  reef  off  the  Flo- 
rida Keys.  The  gallant  vessel,  with  all  its  world  of  wealth, 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  gave  forth  no  portion  of  its  riches  to 
the  survivors  of  the  desolate  and  helpless  crew;  who,  by  the 
boat's  help,  had  clustered  on  a  small  but  rocky  island,  and 
wondered  to  what  end  their  lives  had  been  preserved.  After 
two  days  and  nights  of  hunger  and  suspense,  they  were  re- 
lieved by  the  rough  humanity  of  a  Gulf  wrecker,  who  freight- 
ed his  rickety  bark  with  a  cargo  of  destitute  sailors,  from 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  payment  or  reward. 
But  the  old  fellow  gave  up  his  stores  to  the  starving  mariners, 
and  succeeded  in  landing  them  in  safety  at  Havana.  As  my 
son  was  quitting  the  reef,  he  observed  the  skull  cup  in  one  of 
the  clefts  of  a  rock,  by  the  water  side,  wherein  it  had  been 
driven  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  He  picked  up  the  only 
11 
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available  token  of  the  wreck,  and  preserved  it  during  his 
passage  home.  It  had  been  a  choice  utensil  with  the  drowned 
captain  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  who  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
seen  the  body  of  the  owner  of  the  skull  devoured  by  his  con- 
querors, the  inhabitants  of  a  South  Sea  island.  He,  the  cap- 
tain, had  made  the  usual  conciliatory  presents  to  the  chief  of 
the  cannibals,  and  in  return,  received  the  cranium  of  the  latest 
victim,  as  a  token  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  cup,  or  skull,  contains  a  strange  assemblage  of  articles; 
they  are  the  unwritten  pages  of  my  son's  life— and  death.  He 
was  my  only  child.  I  wedded  his  mother  at  an  age  when  the 
passions  of  youth  no  longer  exercise  despotic  sway.  But  I 
loved  her  with  a  tenderness  that  ensured  felicity.  We  adored 
our  child  with  a  reverence  scarcely  human;  his  early  fate 
broke  his  mother's  heart — she  died,  clasping  this  locket  which 
contains  a  curl  of  his  golden  hair,  cut  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Here  is  a  silver  chain  and  boatswain's  whistle ;  it  was  the 
gift  of  a  grateful  sailor  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  my  son, 
then  a  midshipman  aboard  one  of  the  frigates  forming  part  of 
the  first  American  squadron,  which  put  to  sea  three  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  June,  1812.  During  a  heavy  squall,  a  boatswain's 
mate  fell  overboard;  my  son,  catching  one  of  the  sheets  in  his 
grasp,  jumped  over  the  ship's  side  with  such  celerity  that  he 
had  firm  hold  of  the  man  before  he  entered  the  vessel's  wake. 
Whilst  swimming  towards  the  sailor,  my  son  twisted  the  end 
of  the  rope  round  his  left  arm;  there  was  considerable  way 
on  the  frigate,  and  when  the  rope  had  run  out  its  length,  the 
force  and  suddenness  of  the  shock  broke  my  boy's  arm — but 
he  held  on  to  the  sinking  man,  and,  when  the  vessel  was  hove 
to,  they  were  hoisted  aboard— the  mate  senseless,  and  my  son, 
with  his  broken  limb  hanging  useless  by  his  side. 

The  seaman  soon  recovered,  and  his  gratitude  towards  the 
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preserver  of  his  life  exhibited  itself  in  positive  devotion  to 
his  welfare.  A  few  weeks'  confinement  was  necessary  to  the 
well-knitting  of  the  broken  bone;  the  boatswain's  mate  attend- 
ed his  patient  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  kindness.  The 
heroic  nature  of  the  act,  and  the  quiet  endurance  of  the  agony 
which  necessarily  accompanied  the  continued  strain  upon  the 
fractured  limb,  rendered  the  young  midshipman  a  favorite 
both  with  the  officers  and  men.  His  bravery  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  severe  conflicts  which  have  placed  the 
name  of  the  frigate  on  a  conspicuous  page  of  our  naval  his- 
tory. He  returned  to  port  with  the  reputation  of  a  hero,  and 
participated  largely  in  the  compliments  bestowed  upon  the 
defenders  of  the  stars  and  the  stripes. 

The  boatswain's  mate,  obtaining  a  few  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, journeyed  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  his  grateful  heart  by  detailing  to  the  parents  of  his 
preserver  the  means  of  his  deliverance  from  a  sea  grave. 
Methinks,  even  now,  I  see  the  rough  sailor  recapitulating  to 
his  delighted  auditors  the  minute  particulars  of  the  fall  and 
rescue.  His  thick  bushy  whiskers  encircled  a  dark  weather- 
beaten  face ;  his  sailor's  shirt  appeared  in  thick  folds  between 
his  jacket  and  trousers;  a  small  tarpaulin  hat  was  placed 
beneath  his  chair;  his  conversation  was  interlarded  with  sea 
slang  and  horrible  oaths,  and  he  squirted  tobacco  juice  over 
the  bright  dog  irons  and  polished  mantel-sides.  Yet  a  more 
welcome  visiter  never  sat  upon  our  hearth — for  he  talked, 
with  love  and  reverence,  of  our  darling  son. 

When  he  rose  to  depart,  I  pressed  on  him  the  hospitalities 
of  the  night,  but  in  vain.  His  purpose  was  accomplished, 
and  he  started  instantly  on  his  return  to  his  ship.  I  offered 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance  on  his  journey ;  his  small  eyes 
glittered  as  he  answered — 

"  No,  no,  master.  I  made  sail  here  to  tell  you  what  I  knew 
your  son  wouldn't  tell  himself.  I  know'd  that  it  was  impos- 
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sible  that  the  parents  of  sich  a  ship-shape  craft  as  he  couldn't 
do  no  less  nor  love  him,  and  I  wanted  you  to  larn  as  he  was 
worth  loving.  I  didn't  want  to  make  your  number  for  the 
sake  of  a  supply  of  beef  and  biskit,  but  I  didn't  object  to  a  can 
of  flip  with  the  father  of  him  as  saved  my  life.  Good  bye, 
ma'am.  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  your  son's  safety;  he's  got  me 
to  look  arter  him  now,  and  I  means  to  keep  atween  him  and 
ill  luck,  if  it  falls  in  my  watch.  I  han't  got  nothing  worth 
your  having  as  a  keepsake  from  me,  ma'am,  except  my  chain 
and  whistle.  Please  keep  it,  to  think  of  him  what  loves  your 
son  as  much  as  you  do.  I  can  get  another  from  the  purser." 
So  saying,  he  threw  his  only  ornament  around  the  neck  of  my 
wife,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  hitch  at  his  trousers,  started 
for  the  door. 

At  one  of  the  fdtes  given  in  honor  of  the  frigate's  victory, 
my  son  danced  with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
chiefest  merchants  in  New  York.  She  was  lively,  handsome, 
and  fascinating,  and  soon  enchained  her  partner  in  her  toils. 
Proud  of  her  captive,  she  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  fond  asseve- 
rations, and  in  a  few  days,  I  received  intelligence  of  their 
marriage.  The  news  struck  me  as  with  a  blight :  I  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  object  of  his  choice,  for  she  was  rich, 
well-born,  and  highly  educated— but  I  dreaded  evil,  though  I 
knew  not  why.  I  reprehended  my  son  for  his  hasty  proceed- 
ing— for  not  consulting  with  his  parents,  or  even  acquainting 
them  with  his  intentions  till  they  had  been  effected.  He 
pleaded  haste — the  force  of  love — the  dread  of  being  ordered 
instantly  to  sea — and  the  probability  of  losing  the  object  of  his 
affections.  His  doting  mother  accorded  him  her  forgiveness, 
and  interceded  with  me  in  his  behalf.  In  a  few  days,  the 
young  husband  and  his  girlish  wife  were  domesticated  beneath 
our  roof. 

The  frigate's  repairs  were  soon  completed,  and  she  was 
again  under  sailing  orders.  My  son  flew  to  his  station,  leav- 
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ing  his  bride,  in  strong  hysterics,  reclining  in  her  mother's 
arms.  I  saw  nothing  of  her  during  the  absence  of  my  son, 
and  she  neglected  to  answer  our  letters.  Rumor,  with  its 
mysterious  knowledge  of  unseen  events  and  thousand  means 
of  propagation,  spoke  lightly  of  her  conduct,  and  hinted  at  the 
general  levity  of  her  behavior  in  society  at  New  York,  but  I 
was  unable  to  collect  any  positive  evidence  of  impropriety. 
The  presentiment  of  coming  evil  grew  stronger  within  me, 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  my  worst  anticipations 
were  fulfilled. 

Again  did  victory  sit  upon  the  prow  of  the  noble  frigate, 
and  again  did  my  son  nobly  bear  his  share  of  the  danger  and 
the  glory  of  the  cruise.  On  his  return  to  port,  he  hastened  to 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  but  found  her  not.  She  was  from  home, 
but  her  parents  could  not  assign  the  place  of  her  sojourn,  nor 
the  name  of  the  family  to  whom  the  pretended  visit  was  being 
paid.  It  was  impossible  to  silence  the  mouths  of  the  many; 
my  son  found  his  young  wife  in  a  neighboring  village,  resid- 
ing, under  a  false  name,  beneath  the  same  roof  with  a  married 
man— a  fellow  notorious  for  his  unprincipled  gallantries  and 
shameless  desertion  of  his  victims.  The  husband  demanded 
reparation  for  the  injury  committed  upon  his  honor:  the  se- 
ducer sneered  at  his  impetuosity,  and  declared  that  the  lady 
was  not  worth  fighting  for,  as  he  had  merely  offered  her  a 
little  consolation  in  her  husband's  absence,  who  was  now  most 
heartily  welcome  to  his  wife  again.  A  violent  blow  stopped 
the  current  of  the  heartless  ruffian's  impudence.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  submit  to  this  public  insult,  and  an  imme- 
diate meeting  was  demanded.  In  one  hour,  my  heart-stricken 
boy  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  skill  and  coolness  of  the  prac- 
tised duellist;  the  bullet  passed  into  his  body,  severely  injuring 
the  spine  in  its  passage.  He  died,  in  bloody  agony,  writhing 
on  the  ground  like  a  hurt  snake.  His  honorable  murderer 
gazed  upon  the  death  pangs  of  his  antagonist  with  unabashed 
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effrontery;  and  when  the  last  struggle  had  taken  place,  he 
sent  his  officiating  friend  to  the  lady,  with  his  respects,  and  as 
he  was  about  departing  from  that  neighborhood,  he  wished  to 
know  if  she  intended  to  bear  him  company.  In  a  few  months, 
she  died  while  giving  birth  to  a  dead  child — the  fruit  of  her 
illicit  amour. 

Here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  skull  of  the  cannibal,  is  the 
murderer's  bullet,  extracted  from  the  body  of  my  son.  A 
shred  of  blue  cloth,  a  portion  of  his  coat,  still  adheres  to  the 
flattened  lead,  as  it  was  forced  into  the  wound — but  the  blood 
of  my  child  has  altered  its  original  tint. 

I  have  mentioned  his  mother's  death  as  the  result  of  the 
fate  of  her  beloved  boy.  The  boatswain's  mate  never  forgave 
himself  for  neglecting  to  guard  over  the  welfare  of  his  pre- 
ser  /er.  He  swore  eternal  vengeance,  and  made  anxious  in- 
quiries as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  seducer,  but  without  effect. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  sailor  heard  that 
the  murderer  had  joined  the  army,  and  was  quartered  at  New 
Orleans.  He  instantly  undertook  the  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney, and  on  his  arrival  there,  found  that  his  information  was 
correct.  The  ruffian  was  pointed  out  while  he  was  walking 
on  the  Levee — the  sailor  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  his 

fist,  and  bade  him  remember  Lieutenant  .  The  officer 

rose,  and  as  the  other  was  again  rushing  at  him,  buried  his 
Bowie  knife  in  the  seaman's  breast. 

The  seducer  still  lives;  he  associates  with  men  of  mark 
and  public  estimation,  and  is  accounted  an  honorable  man. 
Twice  lately  has  my  sight  been  blasted  by  his  smiling  visage 
in  the  open  streets.  His  presence  checks  the  very  current  of 
my  blood ;  and  while  the  direst  craving  for  revenge  dilates 
my  heart,  I  feel  my  impotence,  and  curse  my  failing  age. 
My  wife's  death,  my  son's  blood,  the  slaughter  of  the  brave 
seaman,  and  the  untimely  fate  of  the  infatuated  girl — all— all 
— rest  upon  his  soul — and  yet  he  smiles !  he  revels  in  the 
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graces  of  fortune,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  mankind.  The 
world  goes  well  with  him — but  I  am  childless — wifeless — 
friendless — and  yet  I  have  not  sinned ! 


Here,  in  this  pigeon-hole,  are  some  singular  papers,  worthy 
a  longer  preservation.  Here  is  the  certificate  of  my  registry 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Fire  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  some  half  dozen  years  before  the  final  rupture 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  In  those  days, 
the  most  aristocratic  families  deemed  it  their  duty  to  attend  to 
the  care  of  the  various  engines,  and  their  attendant  hooks, 
buckets,  and  ladders.  I  doubt  much  if  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  tight-coated  and  tight-strapped  dandies,  with  their 
effeminate  lispings  and  conceited  strut,  could  have  dragged 
one  of  our  rude  and  heavy  fire  machines  along  the  rough 
unpaved  ground — or  have  mustered  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
and  energy  of  purpose  to  have  framed  and  issued  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  my  father,  with  the 
details  of  an  improved  lightning  rod,  invented  by  the  philoso- 
pher, and  afterwards  placed,  under  his  directions,  upon  our 
country  house  in  Shippen  street.  Here,  too,  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  first  magazine  ever  printed  in  America,  called 
"The  General  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronicle  for  the  Bri- 
tish Plantations  in  America.  By  Benjamin  Franklin.  Janu- 
ary, 1741."  On  the  cover,  my  father's  name  is  written  in  a 
strange  cramped  hand,  with  this  addition — "from  his  friend 
B.  F.,  who  desires  a  sincere  opinion."  The  poor  state  of  the 
printing  and  the  coarseness  of  the  paper  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  elegant  periodicals  of  the  present  day. 

Here  are  letters  on  law  matters  from  Aaron  Burr,  to  whose 
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name  the  stigma  of  treason  has  been  attached  for  attempting 
that  which  has  conferred  glory  upon  the  heroes  of  Texas  and 
Canada. 

Here  are  two  miniatures,  each  depicting  a  lovely,  and  a 
youthful  face,  which,  in  its  day,  has  been  the  object  of  my  love 
— but  the  emotions  which  they  excited  in  my  heart  were  of  the 
opposite  degrees  of  passion — the  boy's  senseless  adoration  of 
the  pretty  face  of  his  first  sweetheart,  and  the  calm  fondness 
of  a  brother  for  the  sisterly  companion  of  his  declining  age. 

Eliza  H ,  "  my  boyhood's  love,"  was  a  lively  girl,  but 

some  few  years  my  senior.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  first  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  boasted  that  his  father's 
father  assisted  William  Penn  from  the  boat,  when  he  first 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  Delaware  shore.  Eliza  was  a  mad 
coquette — a  romp,  who  playfully  robbed  you  of  your  heart, 
and  when,  in  sober  earnestness,  you  pressed  your  suit,  amused 
herself  by  laughing  at  the  agonies  of  her  victim,  and  wonder- 
ing at  his  presumptuous  boldness.  I  was  fearfully  in  love 
with  her,  and  at  one  time,  believed  that  I  had  inspired  her 
with  a  reciprocal  passion ;  but  when  I  ventured  upon  a  decla- 
ration, she  laughed  with  unrestrained  heartiness  at  "the  boy's 
assurance,"  and  threatened  to  have  me  whipped  if  I  mentioned 
love  again.  My  wounded  pride  cured  my  love,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  counter-irritation.  Eliza  married  a  duaker  residing 
in  New  Jersey,  became  the  mother  of  numerous  children,  and 
died,  about  thirty  years  since,  a  withered  toothless  dame. 

My  sister,  the  subject  of  the  other  miniature,  has  also 
passed  through  the  gates  of  death.  We  saw  her  married  to 
the  man  of  her  heart — she  was  the  mother  of  three  babes— the 
centre  of  a  delighted  circle  of  friends.  The  last  visitation  of 
the  yellow  pestilence  removed  her  and  her  children  from  that 
earth  which  she  had  assisted  to  render  heavenly.  Her  hus- 
band deeply  felt  his  loss;  he  neglected  his  business,  and  event- 
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ually  failed.  He  encouraged  a  propensity  to  indulge  in  the 
false  excitement  of  intemperance — a  few  months  finished  his 
career. 

I  am  now  alone — alone  in  this  wide  unfriendly  world.  I 
have  been  twice  wedded— have  been  a  father,  rejoicing  in  the 
noble  bearing  of  my  manly  child;  I  have  proudly  gazed  upon 
my  sister's  progeny,  and  traced  with  a  delighted  eye  the  soft- 
ened likeness  of  my  venerable  parent  in  the  youthful  linea- 
ments before  me.  But  I  am  now  alone.  My  acquaintances 
are  of  another  race  of  men;  I  have  no  fellow-feeling,  no  com- 
munity of  interests  with  these  creations  of  yesterday.  My 
habits  and  thoughts  are  those  of  a  by-gone  age.  I  have  out- 
lived the  current  of  the  times. 

I  dare  not  say,  with  the  Indian  woman  who,  having  attained 
an  enormous  age,  had  seen,  like  me,  all  her  relations  and 
friends  committed  to  the  earth — "  I  do  not  die,  because  God  has 
forgotten  me."  The  painful  events  with  which  the  Almighty 
has  been  pleased  to  afflict  me  are  evidence  that  I  have  not  been 
forgotten ;  but,  in  bowing  my  head  to  the  chastening  blow,  I 
anticipate  an  hereafter  reward  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
beings  who  have  been  called  before  me  to  a  state  of  bliss — 
"for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth— blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 
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AFTER  HORACE'S  SECOND  EPODE. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 


HAPPY  is  he  who  from  the  extortion,  strife, 

And  care  of  business,  far  divided  stands — 
Who,  like  his  fathers,  loves  a  rural  life, 

And  tills,  like  them,  his  own  paternal  lands. 
Who  is  not,  like  the  soldier,  ever  woke 

By  the  loud  war  trump  from  his  short  lived  rest- 
Who  does  not,  like  the  sailor,  feel  the  stroke 

Of  the  wild  winds  upon  the  ocean's  breast — 
Who  shuns  the  law  and  follows  not  the  great, 

But  in  his  vineyard  takes  delight  to  stray, 
And  finds  it  joy  his  vines  to  cultivate — 

To  bind,  support,  engraft,  and  lop  away. 

He  loves  to  mark  his  lowing  cattle  rest 
Far  in  the  winding  valley  still  and  deep — 

To  see  in  vases  pure  the  honey  prest, 
Or  shear  the  fleecy  burthen  from  his  sheep. 
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And  when  her  beauteous  head  brown  Autumn  rears, 

Crowned  with  ripe  fruits,  oh!  then  with  what  delight 
He  gathers  in  his  self-engrafted  pears, 

Or  his  fine  grapes,  of  purple  rich  and  bright, 
Which  to  the  garden  god,  Priapus,  he 

Offers  in  fair  libation,  pour'd  around — 
And  sacrifices  also  unto  thee, 

Father  Sylvanus !  guardian  of  his  ground. 
Then,  too,  it  is  his  fond  delight  to  rest 

Under  the  spreading  oak's  o'erhanging  shade, 
Or,  mid  the  grass,  reclining  on  his  breast, 

To  list  the  roar  by  mountain  torrents  made, 
Which,  mingling  with  the  wild  and  woodland  song, 

And  fountains  bubbling  from  their  sources  deep, 
Come  wafted  on  the  gentle  breeze  along, 

And  lull  him  into  sweet  and  balmy  sleep. 
But  when  the  wintry  tempests  rage  around, 

And  spread  with  rain  and  snow  the  frosty  soil, 
It  is  his  pleasure  then  with  horn  and  hound 

To  chase  the  wild  boar  to  the  hidden  toil — 
Sufficient  recompense,  if  to  the  snare 

He  may  the  thrush's  craving  palate  lure, 
Or  with  his  nets  entrap  the  timid  hare, 

Or  his  rare  visitant,  the  crane,  secure. 

Who  would  not  here  forget  the  ills  of  life  1 

What  care  has  love  in  such  a  scene  as  this, 
When  lovely  children  and  a  charming  wife 

Yield  him  the  Sabine's  and  Apulian's  bliss? 
She,  when,  returning  from  his  daily  toil, 

Her  partner  seeks  at  eve  his  welcome  home, 
Builds  up  the  flame  to  make  his  cottage  smile, 

And  pens  the  flock  that  loves  abroad  to  roam — 
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Then  in  a  cup  a  draught  of  his  own  wine, 

Fresh  from  the  vintage  by  her  hand  is  brought, 
And,  smiling  on  the  joys  that  round  them  shine, 

She  spreads  a  meal  of  dainties  all  unbought. 
Surrounded  thus  by  comforts  rich  and  rare, 

How  sweet  to  watch  his  flocks  from  pasture  stray, 
Or  weary  oxen,  with  inverted  share, 

Come  from  the  furrow  at  the  close  of  day. 

Happy  the  man  who  finds  his  purest  bliss 
Far  from  the  busy  world's  distracting  wile — 

Happy  the  man  who  owns  a  scene  like  this, 
And  sees  his  household  gods  around  him  smile. 
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BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


READER  !  are  you  a  traveller  ? 

I  do  not  allude  to  a  few  hours'  transit  between  the  chief 
cities  of  the  northern  states,  in  a  well-appointed  steam  boat  or 
a  cushion-seated  stove-warmed  rail-road  car,  with  sufficiency 
of  opportunity  afforded  for  obtaining  regular  meals.  I  speak 
of  travelling,  not  of  pleasure  jaunts  or  business  trips. 

Have  you  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  short-handed  ill- 
found  crazy  brigantine'?  have  you  descended  the  Mississippi 
in  a  broadhorn,  or  ascended  the  Ottawa  in  a  batteau  manned  by 
Canadian  voyageurs 7  have  you  encountered  an  "ox-eye"  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1  have  you  traversed  the  Pampas  of 
La  Plata,  or  battled  with  a  sand-spout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayale  1  have  you  ever  topped  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Cordil- 
leras, or  the  Himalaya  mountains  7  have  you  wintered  in  an 
Esquimaux  hut,  or  summered  in  a  Florida  swamp  1  have  you 
been  bug-bitten  at  a  London  inn,  flea-bitten  at  a  Parisian  hotel, 
mosquito-bitten  at  Algiers,  or  chigo-bitten  in  Patagonia?  have 
you  felt  the  breaking-up  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  lungs-compressing  khamseen  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
withering  harmattan  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  the  hot 
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simoom  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  ?  have  you  ever  journeyed 
over  a  corduroy  road  on  a  Kalamazoo  stage  coach'?  and,  to 
give  the  climax,  have  you  ever  travelled  in  a  packet  boat  on 
the  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  canals'? 

You  indignantly  repel  the  insinuation !  I  am  aware  that 
such  a  means  of  progress  is  now  voted  slow  and  low,  but 
before  the  general  use  of  steam,  the  canal  boat  was  a  choice 
infliction  upon  wayfarers.  I  have  journeyed  many  a  weary 
mile  in  the  long  coffin-shaped  floats,  and  as  they  are  almost 
amongst  the  things  that  were,  I  shall  record  my  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  aboard  a  crack  boat,  on  either 
canal;  a  machine,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  between 
sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  You  can  almost  stand  up- 
right in  the  cabin,  which  extends  about  four-fifths  of  the  length 
of  the  boat.  Settees  or  cushioned  seats  run  round  the  sides 
of  the  cabin,  and  a  liquor  bar,  a  kitchen,  and  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  captain  and  the  mate  occupy  the  sternmost 
portion  of  the  remaining  space.  The  extra  hand  or  spare 
driver  sleeps  in  the  kitchen  with  the  male  cook.  A  portion 
of  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  is  divided  off  by  a  curtain,  and 
is  supposed,  in  courtesy,  to  be  the  ladies'  cabin. 

The  bridges  across  the  whole  lines  of  the  canals  are  built 
with  the  most  exact  regard  to  the  minimum  height  of  the 
decks  of  the  boats  passing  underneath.  This  close-fitting 
proceeding  compels  the  passengers  who  are  brave  enough  to 
walk  the  deck,  or  cabin  roof,  to  bob  down  one  half  their  per- 
sons whenever  the  helmsman  calls  "bridge."  This  is  an 
amusement  of  considerable  interest,  varied  occasionally  by 
the  absolute  necessity  of  dumping  your  whole  carcass  flat  upon 
the  deck  wherever  a  democratic  farmer  has  built  his  pons 
asinorum  a  foot  or  two  lower  than  the  usual  standard,  as  if 
resolved  to  abridge  the  pride  of  the  stiff-necked. 

The  captain  of  a  canal  boat  is  generally  a  down-easter, 
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and  like  other  captains,  occasionally  accommodating,  but  most 
frequently  very  surly.  He  has  an  immense  idea  of  his  own 
authority,  and  loves  to  show  his  power  over  the  passengers 
and  Ihe  drivers,  although  he  is  " hail-fellow  well  met"  with 
the  locksmen  and  store-keepers  by  the  canal  side.  I  have  seen 
a  captain  mad  with  rage,  because  an  unfortunate  homo  sat  down 
at  the  dinner  table  before  the  bell  had  been  rung,  or  his  mighti- 
ness had  taken  his  seat. 

The  drivers,  helmsman,  and  boat-hands  are  an  amphibious 
race,  delighting  in  pea  jackets,  surliness,  and  strong  cigars. 
The  cooks,  like  all  other  floating  black  cuisiniers,  are  uni- 
versally the  ugliest  specimens  of  niggerosity  extant.  I  never 
saw  one,  on  ocean,  river,  or  canal,  who  was  not  as  frightful 
as  a  half-shaved  and  bilious  baboon — and  in  all  canal  craft, 
the  cunning  of  the  simeous  tribe  must  be  exerted  to  be  able 
to  cook  a  dinner  in  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  culinary 
arrangements.  I  have  seen  one  hundred  persons  fed,  aboard 
a  canal  boat,  wherein  the  whole  cuisine  was  not  much  big- 
ger than  one  of  the  boilers  in  an  hotel  kitchen,  and  yet  we 
were  provided  with  the  necessary  joints  of  meat,  exceedingly 
well  cooked,  with  the  customary  vegetables  and  attendant 
tarts. 

The  various  natures  of  the  several  passengers  occasionally 
present  characteristic  and  amusing  scenes  in  the  cabin  of  a 
canal  boat  at  meal  times.  A  well  oiled  and  scented  dandelion, 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  chain  work  and  rings,  had  cut 
the  contents  of  his  plate  into  small  pieces,  and  with  much 
affectation  of  gentility,  endeavored  to  eat  his  dinner  with  his 
fork.  The  poor  fellow  had,  doubtless,  read  in  "  The  Book  of 
Etiquette"  that  it  was  vulgar  to  take  up  an  edible  on  the  point 
of  his  knife.  But  there  is  a  woful  difference  between  the 
fashionable  fourchette  with  four  broad  silver  prongs,  and  the 
small  and  slender  two-limbed  article  of  iron  furnished  by  the 
caterer  of  the  canal  boat.  An  envious  street-sweeper  once 
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said  of  a  parvenu  dirt-brusher  who  had  just  joined  his  gang, 
"Joe  gets  on  werry  well  with  the  stiaight-forrerd  part  o'  the 
bisness— but  vait  a  vhile  till  he  cums  to  the  fancy  vork  o'  the 
perfession,  sitch  as  sveeping  round  postesses  and  amongst  the 
railings — that's  vere  he  shows  his  emptiness."  So  it  was 
with  our  dandy;  the  double  prong  did  its  duty  with  the  beef 
and  the  potatoes—  the  straight-forrerd  part  o1  the  bisness— but 
when  he  tried  the  peas — the  fancy  vork — then,  indeed,  did  he 
exhibit  his  emptiness.  With  patient  endurance,  he  followed 
pea  after  pea  around  the  encircling  area  of  his  plate — with 
insinuating  tenderness  he  coaxed  two  of  the  peas  upon  his 
prongs,  and  he  seemed  rejoiced  thereat,  but  the  peas  would 
not  stay  coaxed,  and  the  iron  entered  his  mouth  guiltless  of 
vegetable,  A  backwoodsman  who  was  returning  to  his  log 
hut  and  clearing,  after  a  month's  spell  at  the  big  city,  sat 
opposite  the  dandy,  watching  his  assiduities  with  a  curious 
eye.  Pecks  of  peas  had  been  shovelled  into  the  capacious 
mouth  of  the  woodman,  on  the  broad  apex  of  his  knife,  and 
he  grinned  at  the  dandy's  labor-in-vain. 

"Look  here,  stranger,  it  aint  in  nater  to  kalkilate  as  you'll 
ever  ketch  them  ar'  peas  with  that  ar'  small  fork !  Why  the 
nation  don't  you  use  that  ar'  broad  pinted  knife,  or  take  the 
big  spoon  out  o'  the  dumpling  truck*?" 

The  dandy  simpered  something  about  the  fashionable  way 
of  eating  peas. 

"  Fashion !  well,  I'd  jest  as  soon,  and  prehaps  a  little  sooner 
by  a  darned  sight,  try  to  dig  up  a  forty-acre  lot  with  my  pen- 
knife, and  let  a  plough  and  a  hull  team  of  oxen  stand  idle 
while  I  done  it." 

Apropos  of  forks— I  may  as  well  relate  an  odd  saying  of  a 
Jerseyman,  who,  visiting  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time,  took 
up  one  of  the  very  broad  or  wide-spread  plated  forks  in  use  at 
most  of  the  hotels.  He  gazed  at  the  strange  affair  in  silence; 
never  had  he  seen  such  an  utensil  before,  either  in  his  own 
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house,  or  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  his  friends.  What  could 
be  its  use  1  A  plate  of  soup  was  placed  before  him— a  spoon 
was  not  in  sight;  he  instantly  conjectured  that  the  strange 
affair  was  a  new-invented  spoon.  Calling  a  waiter  to  his  side, 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  well  assumed  authority,  "  Here,  boy, 
take  away  this  curious  spoon,  will  you,  and  bring  one  without 
any  of  them  slits  in  it." 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  greediness  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  who  besiege  the  victuals  as  if  they  had  just  passed 
the  Easter  gate  of  an  amazingly  long  lent.  A  gross  fat  man, 
a  fellow  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  was  once  travelling  in 
a  canal  boat,  at  the  usual  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  at  din- 
ner time  his  industry  became  the  mark  of  the  company;  fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  and  pudding  vanished  with  an  astonishing  celerity. 
An  opposite  gentleman  requested  to  be  helped  to  a  portion  of 
a  Bucks-county  fowl  that  was  placed  before  our  fat  friend, 
who,  depositing  the  dexter  leg  and  wing,  with  the  whole  of  the 
bird's  breast  upon  his  own  plate,  pushed  the  dijecta  membra 
across  the  table,  and  without  waiting  to  empty  his  mouth,  or 
deigning  to  raise  his  head,  said,  as  he  applied  to  his  work 
with  renewed  vigor,  "  I  really  can't  lose  any  time ;  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  gel  to  Philadelphia" 

The  same  gros  lourdaud  once  replied  to  a  gentleman  who 
asked  him  the  total  amount  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  the  last  census,  "Look  here,  sucker,  speak 
English,  will  you,  when  you  talk  to  me." 

The  uniform  and  easy  motion  of  the  canal  boat  generally 
sends  one  half  of  the  passengers  to  sleep,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  removal  of  the  dinner  cloth.  The  ladies  retire  behind 
the  curtain  dividing  their  cabin  from  the  gentlemen's  room, 
and  the  male  nappers  steal  forty  winks  upon  the  side  seats  or 
cushions  on  the  lockers'  tops,  despite  the  printed  injunctions 
to  the  contrary  which  hang  upon  the  cabin's  side.  Some  few 
begin  to  read,  but  eventually  drop  asleep  over  their  books,  and 
13 
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nod  in  mandarin  solemnity  from  opposite  sides,  or  "  lean  their 
cheeks  upon  their  hands,"  and  doze  deceitfully  till  awakened 
by  their  own  deep  snore.  Dulness  reigns  supreme — occa- 
sionally disturbed  by  the  tread  of  the  smokers  on  the  cabin 
top,  who  are  prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  nips  of  their 
naughtinesses  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  necessity  of  noticing 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  bridge  nuisance,  with  the  una- 
voidable bending  and  bobbing  of  the  body. 

The  supper  table  cleared,  the  chequer-board  is  in  requisi- 
tion, and  a  crowd  hangs  over  the  adversaries,  and  partakes  of 
the  interest  of  the  game.  Occasionally,  a  wandering  gambler 
exhibits  a  pack  of  cards,  and  proposes  a  harmless  game  at 
pokre,  or  a  cut-in  at  loo.  This  nuisance  is  rather  scarce 
aboard  the  canal  boats,  and  appears  only  when  the  gamblers 
are  actual  passengers— the  sporting  fraternity  never  resort  to 
such  places  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  although  such  practices 
are  habitual  aboard  the  western  steam  boats. 

"  How  are  we  all  to  find  sleeping  room  aboard  this  little 
boat"?"  I  agreed  with  the  speaker,  a  young  man  of  inexpe- 
rienced manner,  and  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  captain 
and  his  attendant  nigger  with  some  attention,  while  they  fixed 
the  berths,  and  arranged  the  order  and  location  of  the  sleepers. 
The  first  name  upon  the  way  bill  has  the  first  choice  of  beds — 
if  a  strip  of  canvass,  scarcely  six  feet  long,  and  barely  two 
feet  wide,  with  a  mattress  half  an  inch  thick,  and  one  coverlet, 
deserves  the  name  of  a  bed.  The  locker  seat  forms  the  lower 
berth ;  lines  are  suspended  from  the  cabin  ceiling,  attached  to 
hooks  that  seem  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  a  bird  cage ;  to 
these  cords  are  affixed  two  rows  of  berths,  hooked  on  the  inner 
side  to  some  pegs  in  the  cabin  wall  or  partition,  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  from  each  other.  Three  persons  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  lie  on  shelves  within  the  altitude  of  four  feet,  for  no 
boat  exceeds  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  locker  or  cabin  seat  is 
at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  the  upper  pas- 
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senger  must  have  six  inches  between  his  nose  and  the  roof  of 
the  boat.  This  calculation  is  beyond  the  usual  average  of 
space. 

I  have  seen  upwards  of  one  hundred  human  beings  com- 
pelled to  pig  together  in  one  of  these  canal  boats,  when  the 
accommodations  provided  were  but  for  forty  persons.  Mat- 
tresses were  spread  upon  tables  and  stools ;  and  coverlets  and 
blankets  placed  upon  the  floor,  received  the  willing  incum- 
bents. 

A  decent  man  feels  disgust  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
to  sleep  in  a  low  close  cabin,  with  a  triple  corpuscular  row 
suspended  on  each  side,  and  the  floor  strewed  with  snoozers — 
all  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  dog  days,  breathing  the  same 
air  over  and  over  again.  But,  while  travelling,  you  feel 
jaded,  fatigued,  blazeed,  and  imagine  that  you  must  sleep. 
With  considerable  difficulty,  you  get  into  your  berth — an  ac- 
tion more  perplexing  than  pleasing,  particularly  if  you  are 
compelled  to  a  middle  or  a  garret  station.  Your  fellow  voy- 
agers begin  to  snore  around  you ;  and  just  as  you  are  coaxing 
your  senses  into  a  dreamy  sort  of  quiescence,  your  undermost 
neighbor  turns  in  his  bed,  and  in  bending  his  knee,  hits  you  a 
tremendous  plug  in  the  small  of  your  back.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  quarrel;  the  man  could  not  help  it.  Your  endeavor  to  turn 
yourself  round,  and  see  if  sleep  will  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  is  an  impossible  act — the  weight  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  top  story  has  brought  his  sacking  within  an  inch  of  your 
nose.  A  friend,  berthed  opposite,  complains  of  the  want  of 
sleep — you  extend  your  arm,  and  with  the  utmost  ease,  shake 
hands  with  him  across  the  cabin.  The  man  ahead  of  you, 
but  on  the  same  level,  scratches  the  top  of  your  head  with  the 
tip  of  his  toe.  What  can  you  do!  You  have  no  resource  but 
the  revenge  of  the  nigger  coachman,  who,  in  a  clash  of  car- 
riages, was  told  by  his  mistress  that  the  end  of  the  pole  of  the 
following  carriage  had  been  driven  through  the  back  of  her 
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coach:  "Nebber  mind,  missee,"  was  the  answer,  "Ishubde 
eend  ob  our  pole  right  freu  de  back  of  de  carriage  afore  us, 
and  dat,  you  know,  make  us  eben."  In  the  same  way,  you 
receive  a  kick  from  your  predecessor,  and  in  the  agony  of  the 
time,  you  transmit  it  to  posterity— that  is,  to  those  who  come 
after  you. 

Every  canal  boat  carries  its  own  colony  of  mosquitoes.  In 
general,  you  see  nothing  of  them  in  the  day  time,  but  in  the 
morning,  you  invariably  find  six  or  seven  bumps  on  your  fore- 
head that  would  puzzle  a  phrenologist — with  an  occasional 
lump  on  the  end  of  your  proboscis,  and  a  sore  place  just  under 
your  eye.  The  Montezuma  Swamp,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  thirty 
odd  miles  from  Syracuse,  has  a  choice  breed  of  these  petite 
vampyres;  they  are  fierce  and  ravenous  in  an  unparalleled 
degree,  and  visit  the  various  packet  boats  with  an  untiring 
assiduity  and  never- failing  appetite  "wondrous  to  behold." 
The  Kentuck  story  about  witnessing  the  gallinippers  sit  on  a 
pine  stump  by  the  road  side,  waiting  for  the  mail,  and  shar- 
pening their  teeth  with  a  brickbat,  in  readiness  for  the  attack 
on  the  passengers,  is  no  longer  apocryphal.  I  heard  a  packet 
boat  captain  affirm  that  he  once  saw  a  cloud  of  the  real  swamp- 
bred  out-and-outers  absolutely  carry  off  a  child,  three  years  of 
age,  from  the  roof  of  his  boat,  across  the  canal,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Montezuma.  Some  two  hours  elapsed  before 
the  exact  place  where  she  had  alighted  could  be  found;  but 
when  the  spot  was  ascertained,  the  dear  little  abducted  was 
discovered  picked  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Several  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  so  hardened  as  to  dispute  the  evident  truth  of 
this  story,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  credulity  of  those  who 
confessed  their  belief:  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  mosqui- 
toes avenged  themselves  upon  the  scoffers ;  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, every  syllable  of  the  captain's  narrative  was  avouched  to 
be  most  gospel- like  and  true. 

Well — you  scratch  off  the  mosquitoes,  and,  hiding  your 
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head  in  your  only  sheet,  again  essay  to  sleep.  The  boat 
bumps  through  a  lock,  and  the  water  rushes  in  at  the  broken 
pane  or  the  half-closed  window.  The  morphine  quality  is 
again  predominant;  you  sleep,  despite  excessive  thirst  and 
heat.  You  dream  that  you  are  a  roll  of  dry  goods  on  a  shelf; 
or,  that  you  are  walking  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  hearing 
the  ominous  call  of  "bridge,"  you  attempt  to  throw  yourself 
flat  upon  the  deck,  but,  in  reality,  pitching  off  your  perch,  you 
dump  your  carcass  on  the  stomach  of  some  sleeper  on  the 
floor.  If  you  have  any  luck,  you  get  into  a  fight — if  not,  you 
get  into  your  berth,  and  again  essay  to  rest.  The  man,  in  the 
layer  above  you,  snores.  Gods !  what  a  blast ! .  You  dig  your 
head  into  your  twelve-by-six  straw  pillow,  and  try  to  force 
oblivion — but  the  infernal  suspiration  comes  in  at  your  star- 
board ear  like  a  huge  corkscrew,  and  seems  to  extract  your 
brain.  You  forget  the  amenities  of  life,  and  again  borrow 
the  philosophy  of  the  nigger  coachman — bending  your  knee, 
you  give  the  snoring  superincumbent  a  polthogue  in  the  small 
ribs — he  wakes,  and  snores  no  more ! 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  different  diapasons  of  the 
nasal  organ;  they  perform  a  perfect  scale,  from  the  roaring 
of  the  bull  of  Bashan,  to  the  nothingness  of  the  grasshopper's 
chirp.  Listen!  one  gentleman  drawls  out  his  diatonic  in  a 
long  crescendo,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  height  of  his  na- 
sality. Another,  at  long  intervals,  gives  a  loud  and  vigorous 
yerk,  like  the  short  quick  bark  of  an  enraged  whelp.  That 
gurgling  sound,  speaking  of  liquor,  is  the  voice  of  a  proboscis 
with  mulberry  carbuncles.  Do  you  not  hear  a  still  small 
snore  that  comes  from  the  nose  of  that  long  thin  man  opposite? 
how  it  sneaks  into  the  world  as  if  ashamed  of  its  exility !  it  is 
dying  gradually  away,  like  the  death-moan  of  a  pulmonary 
flea.  Other  snouts  emulate  the  snort  of  a  pig — the  spurt  of  a 
high-pressure  steam  pipe — the  gentle  purrings  of  an  ancient 
tabby.  How  that  stout  gentleman  snores!  his  nasal  blast  pos- 
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sesses  a  rumbling  sound,  like  the  rolling  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
whirl  of  the  retiring  tide.  It  increases  in  its  might!  the  va- 
lence of  the  window  curtain  feels  its  power,  and  waves  to  and 
fro  in  the  current  of  the  agitated  air !  He  has  roused  himself 
from  his  sleep  by  the  violence  of  his  own  snore.  Hark !  "  he 
swears  a  prayer  or  two — and  then  he  snores  again." 

Shakspeare  causes  one  of  the  monarchs  of  England  to 
inquire  why  sleep  forsakes  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great,  to  lie  in  smoky  cribs,  and  rest  upon  uneasy  pallets. 
The  smokiest  cabin  of  the  poorest  bog  burner  in  Ireland  is  a 
seventh  heaven  in  comparison  with  the  steamy  and  stinking 
cabin  of  a  crowded  canal  boat.  The  last  time  that  I  travelled 
by  the  slow  certainty  of  the  "  fast  line,"  I  selected  my  six  feet 
of  slung  sleep  as  close  to  the  door  as  possible;  and,  as  nearly 
one  hundred  passengers  were  to  pass  the  night  in  the  floating 
nuisance,  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  resting 
place,  when  the  berths  were  apportioned.  I  consumed  several 
of  the  dull  hours  of  early  night  by  burning  my  tobacco  on  the 
deck — in  fact,  it  was  near  midnight  before  I  entered  the  cabin, 
intending  to  turn  in — but  a  single  sniff  of  the  odor  of  that 
apartment  compelled  me  to  turn  out,  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  restraining  the  contents  of  my  stomach  from  following  my 
example.  It  was  impossible  to  respire  the  thick  and  fetid 
breathings  of  a  century  of  snorers.  I  returned  to  the  deck, 
and  unbuttoning  my  cloak  from  the  top  of  my  trunk,  I  "  camped 
out"  on  the  deck  boards,  between  a  row  of  boxes,  and  cover- 
ing myself  well  up,  with  a  carpet  bag  for  my  pillow,  slept 
pretty  comfortably  till  day  break,  notwithstanding  a  few  flying 
visits  from  the  marsh  gallinippers,  and  the  heavy  dews  of  a 
summer's  night. 
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BY    CHARLES   WEST   THOMSON. 


AND  must  I  spoil  thee,  proud  one?  must  I  still 
Press  on,  the  course  of  ruin  to  fulfil  1 
Must  I  o'er  throw  thy  palaces  and  halls, 
That  spread  their  ample  space  within  thy  walls, 
And  yet  display  to  the  enchanted  eye 
The  gay  refinement  of  their  luxury  ? 
Must  I  lay  waste  thy  turrets  and  thy  towers, 
Thy  stately  gardens  and  thy  gorgeous  bowers, 
And  all  those  dazzling  pageantries  that  seem 
Too  fairy -like  for  aught  but  fancy's  dream*? 
Must  I  o'erturn  the  temples  of  thy  kings, 
And  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  "  pleasant  things,"* 
And  send  this  desolating  sword  of  mine 
E'en  to  the  altar  and  the  gilded  shrine? 
Until  the  ponderous  gates  that  bar  my  way, 
The  sanctuary  where  thy  people  pray, 
The  towering  rampart  and  the  massy  wall, 
In  one  wide  waste  of  devastation  fall  1 

*  The  adversary  hath  spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things. 

LAMENTATIONS. 
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Yes !  it  must  be  !— thy  prophets  long  ago 

Foretold  in  mournful  strains  the  coming  wo, 

And  wept  to  see,  with  fancy's  boding  eye, 

Thy  virgins  perish  and  thy  nobles  die. 

How  sad,  said  they,  and  lonely  doth  she  stand, 

Who  once  was  called  a  princess  in  the  land!* 

Great  mid  the  nations,  with  her  haughty  brow, 

How  sad  and  solitary  is  she  now ! 

For  all  her  populous  streets,  whose  busy  hum 

Came  o'er  the  ear,  are  desolate  and  dumb. 

The  mighty  city  sits  in  mourning  weeds, 

And  no  one  now  her  tribulation  heeds — 

Her  beauty  lost,  deserted  and  betrayed, 

Left  in  captivity,  no  friend  to  aid, 

Amid  her  halls  gaunt  hunger  stalks  amain, 

And  by  the  altar  is  the  prophet  slain — 

While  old  and  young  expire  with  anguished  groan, 

Mid  ruined  fanes  and  palaces  o'erthrown. 

And  yet  with  what  a  noble  grandeur  there 

She  lifts  her  towers  amid  the  morning  air, 

Like  a  fair  queen,  whose  rich  tiara  shines 

With  all  the  treasures  of  the  orient  mines — 

Turret  on  turret,  fane  on  temple  piled, 

In  structure  gorgeous,  solemn,  gaudy,  wild, 

See  how  in  pompous  brilliancy  they  lay, 

Far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  itself  away — 

And  here  and  there  refreshing  groves  of  green 

Spread  their  soft  tints  of  emerald  between, 

And  tell  of  garden  walks  and  dewy  glades, 

Of  fragrant  flowers,  sweet  rills,  and  cooling  shades, 


*  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary! — she  that  was  a  princess  among  the 
provinces. 

LAMENTATIONS. 
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That  seem  amid  the  city's  noise  and  glare, 

Even  by  the  contrast,  more  serene  and  fair. 

Well  may  they  call  thee,  land  of  princely  birth, 

Beauty's  perfection— joy  of  all  the  earth!* 

Alas !  that  so  much  splendor  must  be  sped ! 

It  grieves  me,  proud  one !  but  thy  doom  is  read — 

Thy  blight  is  written  on  the  roll  of  fate, 

Thou  and  thy  people  must  be  desolate  ! 

Hence  by  thy  conquering  enemy  exiled, 

In  vain  thou  seek'st  the  mountain  and  the  wild — 

Thy  sighs  may  breathe,  thy  tears  for  comfort  pray, 

But  like  them  both,  thy  glory  fades  away. 

*  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth? 

LAMENTATIONS. 
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A  PEEP  AT  MIDNIGHT  FROM  A  COLLEGE 
WINDOW. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


Suus  cuique  mos. 

I  HAVE  an  earnest  affection,  a  feeling  beyond  the  mere  liking 
engendered  by  habits  of  residency,  to  the  academic  groves  of 
the  English  Cambridge.  I  care  not  for  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  rival  university — I  disallow  the  superior  beauty 
of  Isis'  city,  despite  its  street  of  college  fronts  and  boasted 
sylvan  vicinage.  The  quiet  of  the  classical  nooks  and  corners 
in  the  narrow  lanes  and  out-of-the-way  places  abounding  on 
the  banks  of  Cam,  seems  to  invite  to  habits  of  study  and 
repose.  The  sluggish  river  steals  gently  beside  the  shady 
trees,  and  disturbs  not  the  collegians  by  the  sound  of  a  solitary 
ripple.  The  silent  cloisters — the  extensive  quadrangles,  with 
their  untrodden  grass-plats — the  druidical  appearance  of  the 
aged  trees  which  border  the  walks  of  Trinity  and  John — the 
monastery-like  look  cf  the  larger  buildings,  and  the  unobtru- 
sive but  enticing  plainness  of  the  small  colleges  and  antique 
halls — possess  a  value,  in  my  eyes,  far  outweighing  the  mere- 
tricious and  glaring  beauty  which  has  been  so  highly  lauded 
in  the  opposite  establishment. 
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How  I  enjoyed  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  hobadehoyism ! 
a  gallop  on  dui  Common,  a  rubber  at  billiards  at  Chesterton, 
a  ride  through  Barnwell,  a  stroll  over  the  Stourbridge  fair 
field,  and  a  bumping  or  boating  match  on  the  Cam,  varied  the 
routine  of  my  city  and  collegiate  visitations,  and  brightened 
the  remembrance  of  my  college  days. 

While  surveying  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  lantern  belong- 
ing to  the  new  quadrangle  of  St.  John's,  I  was  hailed  by  an 
old  college  chum,  now  a  tutor,  and  introduced  to  a  select  circle 
of  Johnians  and  Trinitarians.  One  of  the  latter,  a  second- 
year  man,  informed  me  that  he  "  wined  and  fed  the  surround- 
ing beasts"  that  evening  at  his  den,  at  such  a  number,  up  such 
a  staircase,  and  hoped  I  would  lift  a  glass  with  them.  I  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  lack  of  ceremony  in  all  college 
invitations  to  feel  offended  at  the  homeliness  of  his  phrase. 
I  accepted  the  invite,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  placed  my 
knees  beneath  his  well-spread  mahogany. 

The  copus,  a  powerful  mixture  of  wine,  rum,  sugar,  and 
lemon,  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  Cambridge  symposiums, 
went  merrily  round;  the  song,  the  joke,  the  tale,  the  laugh, 
were  rude  and  ready;  a  bowl  of  champagne  punch  drove  the 
young  men  in  statu  pupillari  to  a  state  of  madness,  whilst  the 
indurated  elders  quietly  gazed  upon  the  scenes  which  were 
"strange  in  fact  but  pleasant  to  behold !"  At  an  early  hour, 
the  table  was  covered  with  broken  glass  and  china,  and  the 
floor  was  spotted  with  incumbents  submitting  to  the  power  of 
the  son  of  Semele.  The  tutor  and  an  ancient  fellow  of  Jesus 
were  smoking  Dos  Amigos  cigars  "  over  the  latter  end  of  a 
sea-coal  fire,"  and  pottering  an  immensity  of  maudlin  non- 
sense about  the  supposed  appearance  of  a  ghost  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  Corpus  Christi.  I  stole  unobserved  from  the 
room,  and,  sick  of  the  smell  of  stale  liquor,  and  the  second- 
hand tobacco-smoke,  and  tired  of  the  twaddle  of  the  sober  but 
stultified  disputants,  I  placed  myself  at  the  hall  window  which 
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overlooked  the  great  quadrangle  of  Trinity  College,  and  drew 
a  long  and  deep  suspiration  of  the  cold  and  clear  midnight  air. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  down  on  the  green  sward  of  the 
lawn,  and  graced  the  old  fountain  in  the  centre  with  a  strange 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  side  cf  the  old  hall  of  the 
college  glistened  in  the  gay  beams,  and  the  gate  tower  exhi- 
bited a  depth  of  gloominess  of  opposite  force  and  beauty. 
The  newly-painted  white  armor  of  the  statue  of  King  Edward 
III  reflected  the  moon's  rays,  as  it  stood  in  its  comfortable 
niche.  That  gentleman,  who  owned  a  round  but  antique  little 
body,  with  a  singular  abdominal  protuberance,  and  a  white 
head  surmounted  with  a  small  gilt  crcwn,  held  something  in  his 
left  hand  that  looked  like  a  fresh-peeled  turnip — meant,  doubt- 
less, for  the  sacred  orb.  Glueen  Elizabeth  remained,  in  statu 
quo,  in  her  appropriate  niche,  opposite  the  clock;  and  her 
royal  papa,  the  immaculate  Harry  the  Eighth,  kept  guard 
outside  the  gateway.  The  wicked  wags  of  the  college  termed 
these  three  statues  the  SIGNS  of  Trinity  College. 

An  awful  silence  reigned  over  cloister  and  quadrangle.  I 
bethought  me  of  the  conversation  of  the  tutor  and  his  friend, 
relative  to  the  probability  of  ghostly  or  spiritual  existence  in 
this  mundane  sphere.  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  arm,  and 
meditated  on  the  feasibility  of  the  ghost-seer's  arguments.  If, 
thought  I,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  partially-illuminated  area  below 
me,  if  the  spirits  of  men  are  allowed  to  revisit  "  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,"  and  frequent. the  scenes  of  old  association,  why 
may  not  the  quadrangle  of  Trinity  be,  at  this  moment  of  mid- 
night, crowded  with  the  hosts  of  departed  collegians — an  oi 
polloi  of  students  of  a  by-gone  age  ? 

I  know  not,  to  paraphrase  a  speech  used  by  Dandie  Din- 
mont,  "whether  the  punch  had  cleared  my  eyes  which  the 
copus  had  blinded,"  or  whether  my  spiritual  clear-sightedness 
received  assistance  from  some  invisible  Asmodeus,  but  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  whole  of  the  quadrangle  walks  covered  with 
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many  hundreds  of  ghosts,  in  the  shapes  and  habits  as  they 
lived.  The  sizar  B.  A.  who  had  nobly  won  his  degree  "  with 
honors,"  but  had  been  compelled,  by  griping  poverty,  to  hide 
his  proud  aspirations  in  the  rusty  cassock  of  a  miserable 
curacy — the  gold-tufted  wooden  spoon,  who,  blessed  with  a 
plentiful  lack  of  brains,  but  owning  an  undeniable  connection, 
had  girded  a  bishop's  apron  around  his  bloated  carcass,  full  of 
the  fatness  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt — met  in  the  gloom  of  the 
Gothic  doorway,  and  compared  their  worldly  progress  since 
their  last  conjunction  within  the  classic  walls.  The  spend- 
thrift nobleman,  who,  to  please  his  friends,  graduated  as  a 
fellow  commoner  at  Trinity,  and  passed  his  time  in  defiance 
of  proctors'  bull  dogs  and  threats  of  rustication,  slapped  hear- 
tily on  the  back  the  withered  form  of  his  old  tutor,  a  smoke- 
dried  holder  of  a  fellowship,  who  resigned  his  useless  life  in 
the  gloomy  precincts  of  his  beloved  college.  But  the  greet- 
ings were  not  confined  to  mere  friends  or  acquaintances  in 
this  world — the  lieges  of  every  age,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
university  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  ghostly 
visitation  in  the  nineteenth,  jostled  each  other  with  an  unre- 
strained familiarity  that  told  of  the  frequency  of  these  mid- 
night assemblings  of  the  collegians. 

A  joyous  and  unghostly  laugh  from  the  centre  of  the  grass 
plat,  for  the  ghosts  seemed  to  defy  the  dean's  prohibitory 
respecting  the  usage  of  the  sward,  attracted  my  attention,  and 
with  a  prescient  glance,  I  saw  the  Pindaric  Cowley,  in  his 
cavalier  dress,  holding  the  button  of  Adventurer  Hawkes- 
worth,  to  whom  he  was  detailing  the  progress  of  an  amour 
with  a  lady  of  the  profligate  court  of  the  restored  Charles. 
Lord  Bacon  had  pinned  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  a  corner,  by  the 
chapel  walls,  and  claimed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  which  the  scientific  world  has  uni- 
versally assigned  to  the  knight  of  Ctueen  Anne  and  the  falling 
apple.  Newton  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  sneered 
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at  the  informal  philosophy  of  the  Novum  Organum ;  Bacon 
repeated  the  accusation,  and  reminded  Sir  Isaac  of  the  Leib- 
nitzian  controversy,  wherein  Newton  was  accused  of  stealing 
his  method  of  fluxions  from  the  differential  calculus  of  the 
German  scholiast.  The  shade  of  the  modern  philosopher 
swelled  with  rage ;  he  retorted  upon  his  ungenerous  antago- 
nist, and  hinted  at  the  public  degradation  which  affected  the 
close  of  Verulam's  life.  Blows  seemed  likely  to  close  the 
dispute,  when  Dryden  rushed  in  with  an  oath,  and  threatened 
to  knock  the  next-speaking  magister  "o'er  the  mazzard." 
Bacon  turned  for  consolation  to  the  ghost  of  Bishop  Watson,  of 
Llandaff,  who  proffered  the  philosopher  a  composing  draught 
in  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  of  his  "Apology  for  the  Bible," 
which,  "  as  it  had  effectually  purged  the  land  of  the  poison 
disseminated  by  the  infidel  Paine,  would  doubtless  remedy  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  study  of  a  false  philosophy."  New- 
ton was  waylaid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who,  perdu,  had  listened 
to  the  whole  dispute.  The  jealousy  of  King  James's  lord 
chief  justice  towards  the  lord  chancellor,  a  rival  in  the  favor- 
itism of  his  monarch,  had  not  been  subdued  by  death;  Coke 
suggested  to  Newton  an  action  against  Bacon  for  slander. 

"Aye,"  said  Dryden,  "summon  their  ghostships  to  form 
a  spiritual  court,  or  constitute  an  arches  tribunal  under  the 
cloisters." 

Coke  scowled  at  the  poet's  ignorance  of  legal  propriety ; 
but  "glorious  John"  turned  upon  his  heel,  taking  the  arm  of 
his  brother  dramatist,  John  Fletcher,  who  had  been  wandering 
sadly  through  the  multitude  of  collegians,  and  rejoicing  not, 
inasmuch  as  his  Siamese  brother-in-literature,  Francis  Beau- 
mont, was  caracolling  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 

A  mysterious  figure,  shrouded  in  a  capacious  cloak  of  som- 
bre hue,  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  unused  fountain,  and  leaned 
his  ringletted  head  upon  his  small  and  delicate  hand.  On  one 
of  his  fingers,  a  signet  ring  of  extraordinary  beauty  reflected 
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the  brightness  of  the  night.  It  was  Devereux,  "  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Essex,"  the  whilom  favorite  of  the  capricious 
queen,  the  fellow-soldier  of  Henri  Gluatre,  the  hero  of  Zut- 
phen,  the  governor  of  Ireland,  the  traitor,  and  the  rebel. 

A  crowd  of  collegiate  ghosts  encircled  two  strange-looking 
and  uncouth  figures,  who  were  vituperating  each  other  with 
a  choice  collection  of  blackguard  epithets  and  vulgar  abuse. 
One  of  the  ghosts,  with  the  mark  of  intemperance  stamped 
upon  his  face,  was  clad  in  soiled  and  unfitting  garments  which 
hung  upon  his  gaunt  form  like  Nessus'  shirt  upon  the  club  of 
Hercules.  Books  were  crammed  into  every  pocket,  and  pro- 
jected from  various  portions  of  his  apparel.  A  rusty  battered 
hat  surmounted  a  shock  of  unkempt  hair  which  hung  down 
his  neck,  and  rested  on  the  greasy  collar  of  his  coat.  Large 
red  hands  were  thrust  far  below  the  sleeves,  and  a  portion  of 
his  linen  appeared  just  above  the  waistband.  The  disputant 
was  Richard  Person.  His  antagonist,  Dr.  Bentley,  wore  the 
square-flapped  coat,  three-cornered  hat,  and  flowing  peruke  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  his  extravagance 
of  language  and  gesture  exceeded,  if  possible,  the  violence  of 
Porson,  who,  instead  of  respecting  the  attainments  of  the  old 
master  of  Trinity,  malignantly  reminded  him  of  his  pecu- 
lative  habits,  which  involved  him  in  disgraceful  lawsuits,  and 
resulted  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  lucrative  offices  and  posts. 
The  doctor  met  the  charges  manfully,  and  retorted  with  acri- 
monious humor  upon  the  professor,  whom  he  held  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  hearers,  inasmuch  as,  being  the  son  of  a 
poverty-steeped  parish  clerk,  and  a  student  at  a  religious 
institution  where  he  had  laboriously  won  a  fellowship,  he 
had  voluntarily  resigned  it  because  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  "Your  conscience!"  said  the  doctor,  "why, 
Porson,  your  after-life  has  given  the  daily  lie  to  this  consci- 
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entious  sacrifice !  in  what  other  event  have  you  ever  exhibited 
the  workings  of  a  conscience  V 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  of  most  fashionable  exterior  and 
elegance  of  deportment,  dressed  in  a  full  court  suit  of  blue 
and  silver,  with  diamond-hilted  sword,  bag  wig,  lace  ruffles, 
and  Mechlin  cravat,  advanced,  with  a  most  profound  congee, 
towards  the  noisy  disputants,  and  expressed  his  regrets  that 
the  mightiest  Grecians  and  profoundest  Aristarchs  of  the  age 
should  deem  it  worth  while  to  rate  each  other  like  a  couple  of 
fishwives,  and  degrade  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  lookers- 
on. 

"  Lord  Chesterfield,  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Person. 
"  D— n  it,  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon.  Let  us  adjourn  to  the  but- 
tery, and  imbibe  some  audit  ale." 

Whilst  I  was  pondering  over  this  display  of  human  weak- 
ness in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  spirits  beneath  me,  and 
fancying  that  the  worldly  failings  of  the  defunct  collegers  had 
been  most  imperfectly  "purged  and  burnt  away,"  the  scene 
appeared  to  change  from  the  college  of  Trinity  to  that  of  St. 
John,  its  immediate  neighbor — and,  eventually,  to  all  the  col- 
leges in  the  university,  which  were  consecutively  laid  open 
to  my  notice. 

The  ghosts  of  the  hogs,  as  the  Johnians  are  generally 
termed,  from  a  boar  being  the  crest  of  the  college,  were  more 
uproarious  than  the  ghosts  of  Trinity.  A  mob  of  drunken 
students,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  damsel  in  male  attire  into 
the  college,  (a  feat  often  practised,  but  resulting  in  the  certain 
expulsion  of  all  concerned,  if  detected,)  had  encountered  the 
opposition  of  the  gate  keeper,  who,  thrusting  the  disguised 
wench  into  the  street,  locked  the  gate  upon  the  Bacchanals, 
and  threatened  to  return  their  names  to  the  master.  A  gene- 
ral row  ensued,  in  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  earnestly 
endeavored  to  restore  order,  was  unceremoniously  floored  by 
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rare  Ben  Jonson,  who,  fresh  from  the  Devil  tavern,  flushed 
with  wine>  had  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  his  fellow  col- 
legians, Mat  Prior  and  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  The 
interior  quadrangle  exhibited  a  ghostly  and  attractive  quiet. 
William  Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  Glueen  Elizabeth's 
premier,  "the  ablest  minister  of  an  able  reign,"  was  walking 
with  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment,  up  and  down 
the  pathway ;  his  pointed  beard,  huge  rufi,  doublet,  trunk  hose, 
state  robe,  chain,  and  dagger  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
plain  modern  suit  of  black  in  which  his  companion  was  ha- 
bited. The  dealer  in  diplomacy  and  state  intrigue  was  enjoy- 
ing an  easy  common-sense  conversation  with  William  Lee, 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  stocking-frame  machinery. 

On  the  bridge  connecting  St.  John's  College  with  the  walks, 
a  pale  thin  ghost  stood  leaning  on  the  stone  balustrade,  gazing 
with  contemplative  face  upon  the  queen  of  heaven  as  she 
sailed  unclouded  along  the  blue  expanse.  Poor  Kirke  White ! 
I  honor  the  name  of  Boott,  the  Bostonian,  who  erected  a  tablet 
to  White's  memory  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints'  Church. 

Peeping  into  dueen's  College,  I  observed  Erasmus  hob- 
bling about,  looking  in  vain  for  a  congenial  companion.  His 
residence  there  seemed  to  have  produced  but  little  effect  upon 
the  mental  achievements  of  his  pupils.  At  King's  College, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  tortuous  statesman,  was  inquiring  of 
his  fellow  collegian,  the  upright  Lord  Camden,  his  reasons 
for  defending  the  American  colonies  in  their  resistance  ol 
.taxation. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  new  screen  of  this  splendid  edifice, 
with  its  many  piles  of  arabesque  work  encircling  the  central 
or  gate  tower,  I  imagined  that,  in  my  bird's  eye  view,  it  ap- 
peared something  like  a  huge  circular  set  of  cut-glass  castors. 

At  Peterhouse,  Henry  Beaufort,  the  haughty  cardinal,  who 
"died  and  made  no  sign!" — the  brother  of  a  king,  the  chan- 
cellor of  England,  the  Pope's  legate,  the  French  ambassador — 
15 
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was  listening  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  description  of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  modern  jury,  who  refused  to  find  William  Hone 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  although  directed  to  return  such  a  ver- 
dict by  Ellenborough  himself.  The  repetition  of  the  jury's 
assertion  of  its  right  to  judge  for  itself,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  bigotted  chief  justice  that  he  resigned  his  office,  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died.  The  cardinal  sympathised  with  his 
modern  prototype,  and  deplored  the  prevalence  of  independent 
thought. 

William  Pitt,  "the  heaven-born  minister,"  sick  of  the  cares 
of  government,  was  lolling  lazily  on  the  green  turf  of  the 
small  court  at  Pembroke  Hall,  enjoying  a  Parnassian  confab- 
ulation with  the  faery  Spenser  and  the  melancholy  Gray. 

At  Clare  Hall,  the  ill-used  Tillotson,  who  lived  before  the 
age,  and,  notwithstanding  his  possession  of  the  stole  and  lawn, 
endured  a  mental  martyrdom  rather  than  disown  his  firm 
asseveration  of  the  right,  is  combating  the  arguments  of  the 
worldly-minded  Dodd,  the  man  of  anomalies,  who  did  more 
good  than  any  other  clergyman  of  his  day,  and  yet  was  hanged 
for  an  unnecessary  crime. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Cambridge,  and 
placed  as  a  sizar  at  Caius  College,  where  he  gained  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  I  saw  the  old  man  toddling  round  his  beloved 
grounds,  and  greeting  his  college  chums  with  an  affectionate 
air.  Lord  Thurlow  doffed  his  premier  pomposity,  and  assist- 
ed the  divine  in  his  perambulations,  while  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham,  the  London  merchant,  who  conceived  and  executed  the 
bold  design  of  establishing  a  college  in  London,  in  opposition 
to  Cambridge,  supported  Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  other  side.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  specimen  of  contrarie- 
ties in  look  and  life  than  was  afforded  by  this  group  of  honor- 
able opposites — in  the  Holbein  style  of  Gresham's  dress,  the 
plain  simplicity  of  the  divine's  attire,  and  the  elegant  apparel 
of  the  modern  gentleman. 
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Sidney  College  presented  a  dreary  blank.  A  squat-made 
thick-set  man  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  corridor  with 
uneasy  pace,  looking  stealthily  into  the  surrounding  gloom. 
It  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  king  killer. 

At  Jesus  College,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  paid  at  the 
stake  for  the  errors  of  a  busy  life,  was  listening  with  much 
attention  to  Flamstead,  the  old  astronomer-royal,  who  was 
reading,  with  infinite  gusto,  a  copy  of  Locke's  excellent  moque- 
rie  of  Herschell's  Discoveries  in  the  Moon. 

I  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  groups  which  hovered  about 
the  classic  grounds  of  Christ  College,  and  would  have  given 
one  of  my  ears  to  have  been  able  to  join  the  party.  Emblem 
duarles  and  John  Leland,  the  royal  antiquary,  were  sitting 
upon  the  steps,  discoursing  mournfully  of  their  untimely 
deaths.  The  archaiologist  portrayed  in  his  pale  lineaments 
the  incipient  workings  of  the  fell  disease  which  crippled  his 
mind  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  with  all  his  grand  designs 
unfinished.  The  bishops  Latimer  and  Porteus  were  lying  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  aged  limbs  of  the  mulberry  tree  planted 
by  the  hands  of  John  Milton,  while  graduating  in  this  college; 
and  William  Paley,  the  wit,  the  Christian,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, was  leading  home,  from  a  walk  by  the  river  side,  the 
venerable  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

I  was  noticing  the  crowd  of  clerical  spectres  which  haunted 
the  precincts  of  this  college,  when  I  received  a  jerk  that  re- 
called my  attention  to  the  living  world.  I  jumped  upon  my 
feet,  and  struck  my  head  against  the  window  frame.  A  col- 
lege gyp  stood  at  my  elbow,  and  saluted  me  with  a  specimen 
of  his  undeniable  English. 

"  Won't  you  ketch  no  cold  a  sleeping  ere  by  the  hopen  win- 
der 1  several  of  the  gentlemen  is  woked  up  again  quite  nice 
and  fresh — and  I've  made  a  jolly  great  pot  full  of  prime  ot 
coffee !  By  then  you've  drjnked  a  cup  or  two,  and  washed 
your  ed  with  wery  cold  watfcr,  you'll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet." 

The  fellow  imagined  that  I  had  been  tipsy. 
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MOUNTAIN   BREATHINGS 


BY   CHARLES   WEST   THOMSON. 


IN  Nature's  glorious  summer  time, 

The  beautiful  green  hills 
Show  forth  in  verdure's  richest  prime, 

And  sing  the  limpid  rills 
As  if  the  course  in  which  they  ran 

Was  one  of  purest  joy — 
E'en  as  the  path  where  roams  the  man 

Seems  to  the  simple  boy. 

I  would  I  were  among  your  songs, 

Ye  woods  and  rural  streams, 
To  drink  the  pleasure  that  belongs 

To  your  ungarnished  dreams ; 
I  would  I  were  reclining  now 

Upon  the  mountain  side, 
Or  watching  from  the  rock's  wild  brow 

The  torrent's  rushing  tide: 

From  care's  harassing  haunts  I  turn 
To  ask  of  you  repose ; 
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Midst  crowded  scenes  of  toil  I  burn 

To  lose  with  you  my  woes; 
I  long  to  rush  to  your  embrace 

Your  pure  delights  to  share, 
And  in  your  solitary  space 

To  breathe  unsullied  air. 

In  vain— proud  mammon's  stern  decree 

Has  made  me  captive  here, 
And  e'en  denies  to  set  me  free 

For  momentary  cheer. 
Oh  for  the  cooling  airs  that  play 

Around  the  mountain  rills — 
My  spirit  longs  to  be  away 

Among  the  woods  and  hills ! 
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THE    STORY   BOOK. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 


COME  hither,  my  boy,  and  sit  by  my  knee, 
And  I'll  read  thee  a  tale  of  the  olden  time — 

A  tale  of  the  wild  and  wandering  bee, 
Who  went  to  listen  the  harebell's  chime. 

It  was  in  the  flowery  month  of  June, 

When  all  was  laughing  in  earth  and  sky, 

And  the  mountain  rivulets  sang  a  tune 

Of  freedom  and  love  as  they  bounded  by — 

When  the  daisy  lifted  its  modest  head 
In  the  lonely  path  of  the  wilderness, 

And  the  buttercups  over  the  fields  were  spread, 
Like  an  army  of  flowers  in  fairy  dress — 

It  was  in  this  beautiful  month  of  bloom, 
Two  bees  went  forth  in  the  morning  air, 

To  rove  mid  a  garden's  rich  perfume, 

And  sip  the  sweets  that  were  lavished  there. 
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The  one  went  on  from  flower  to  flower, 

And  gently  drank  the  nectared  dew — 
From  the  wild-rose  path  to  the  woodbine  bower, 

The  haunt  of  each  fragrant  leaf  he  knew. 

He  stopped  to  peep  in  the  lily's  bell, 

And  hummed  a  tune  in  the  violet's  ear — 

And  his  kiss  so  soft  on  the  lilac  fell, 

That  she  scarcely  moved  her  head  for  fear. 

But  he  roved  along  in  gentle  mood, 

Just  dallied  a  moment,  and  then  away, 
Nor  revelled  in  sweets  till  his  sober  blood 

To  the  flames  of  excess  had  become  a  prey. 

The  other,  a  proud  and  thoughtless  elf, 
Drank  deep  wherever  he  found  the  dew ; 

With  a  fool's  delight  he  pleased  himself, 

Nor  dreamed  how  much  he  might  after  rue. 

He  rambled  about  from  flower  to  flower, 

And  searched  for  the  strongest  and  deepest  perfume, 

And  wasted  many  an  idle  hour 

Mid  the  garden's  vilest  and  rankest  bloom, 

Till  at  length  he  came  where  a  honied  jar 

With  open  mouth  invited  him  in; 
He  saw  the  luscious  delight  afar, 

And  eagerly  flew  to  the  tempting  sin. 

The  evening  came  with  its  balmy  breeze, 

And  its  silent  hour  of  deep  repose, 
And  there  sounded  a  voice  thro'  the  motionless  trees 

That  every  winged  creature  knows— 
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A  voice  that  comes  like  a  gentle  moan, 

Of  the  land  of  shadows  and  sleep  to  tell — 

And  the  sober  bee,  at  that  whispered  tone, 
Flew  back  in  peace  to  his  dainty  cell. 

But  his  careless  friend  heard  not  the  call 
That  came  from  the  land  of  shades  afar, 

For  he  lay  a  ruined,  self-martyred  thrall, 

Overwhelmed  in  the  sweets  of  the  honied  jar. 

The  story  is  done— but  remember,  child, 

The  wholesome  truth  which  the  tale  would  say, 

Nor  be  by  pleasure's  delights  beguiled 
From  virtue's  safer  and  calmer  way. 
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LIFE    ALONG    SHORE. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


THE  action  of  the  sea  upon  various  parts  of  the  English  coast 
has  long  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers,  who  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  contrary  results 
produced  by  the  same  tides,  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
On  the  eastern  shore,  for  instance,  the  ocean  has  made  fright- 
ful inroads  for  a  long  series  of  years;  Dunwich  was  once 
called  "  the  splendid  city,"  and  boasted  an  archiepiscopacy — 
nothing  now  remains  of  its  grandeur  but  the  dilapidated  walls 
of  one  of  the  religious  houses ;  and  this  solitary  ruin  owes  its 
preservation  to  its  cliff-built  locality — the  invading  waters 
have  long  since  covered  the  site  of  the  whole  city.  At  Cro- 
mer,  a  market  town  some  short  distance  from  Dunwich,  the 
fishermen  now  cast  their  anchors  amongst  the  dwellings  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  remnants  of  brick  walls  may  distinctly 
be  seen  at  neap  tides.  Between  these  two  instances  of  the 
sea's  encroachment,  many  acres  of  sandy  beach  which  for- 
merly endured  the  beatings  of  the  surf,  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  retiring  of  the  sea. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  coast,  the 
navigation  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  by  innumerable 
16 
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shoals  and  sand  banks,  the  debris  of  the  friable  beach,  deposited 
by  the  opposite  action  of  the  tides  arid  currents  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  British  Channel.  These  banks  or  shoals  are 
positive  quicksands,  on  which  a  vessel,  once  aground,  is  almost 
certain  to  suffer  a  speedy  and  a  total  wreck.  The  light  sandy 
particles  give  rapid  way  to  the  action  of  the  water;  the  keel, 
which  at  first  scarcely  grazes  the  treacherous  surface,  quickly 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  while  the  hull  of  the  vessel  serves  as 
a  barrier  or  dam  to  the  washed-up  sands  which  clog  around 
the  doomed  craft,  and  ensure  its  destruction.  The  returning 
tide  seldom  has  power  sufficient  to  float  a  vessel  left  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  insidious  action  of  a  sand  bank  off  the  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  coasts.  In  calm  weather,  the  action  of  half-a-dozen 
tides  is  sufficient  to  engulf  the  hull  of  a  good  sized  ship, 
while  the  chance  of  a  heavy  swell  from  the  North  Sea,  or  the 
recurrence  of  one  of  the  gusty  squalls  peculiar  to  that  coast, 
dooms  the  grounded  vessel  to  instant  destruction. 

These  enormous  beds  of  sand,  many  of  which  are  dry  at 
low  water  for  an  extent  of  several  miles,  screen  the  adjacent 
shores  from  the  furious  beating  of  the  storm-tossed  seas;  the 
securest  anchorage  is  to  be  found  in  the  roadsteads  or  chan- 
nels between  the  sand  banks  and  the  beach.  Yarmouth  Roads 
are  supposed  to  present  the  safest  and  most  capacious  shelter 
for  shipping  in  the  world,  but  the  coast  is  equally  eminent  for 
its  dangerous  navigation ;  it  is  the  frequent  scene  of  frightful 
disaster  and  the  loss  of  property  and  life. 

A  knowledge  of  the  various  gats,  as  the  pilots  term  the 
deep-water  passages  running  amongst  the  shifting  banks,  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  constant  observation  and  practice. 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  ship  has  been  lost  by  the  venturous 
daring  of  the  homeward-bound  mariner,  who,  assailed  by  the 
tempests  of  the  northern  seas,  runs  for  the  shelter  of  the  Yar- 
mouth or  Lowestofft  roads,  and,  presuming  upon  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  navigation,  incurs  the  danger  he  is  flying  to 
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avoid.  The  pilots  bred  in  the  neighborhood,  are  distinguished 
by  their  excellence  in  navigation  and  disregard  of  danger 
when  called  on  to  display  their  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  coast.  But  their  united  energies  and  skill  are  unavail- 
ing when  a  vessel  gets  fairly  aground  upon  any  of  the  sand 
banks,  in  a  heavy  sea,  or  gale  of  wind. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Orwell  to  the  Wash,  is  studded  with  villages  and 
small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  pilots 
and  fishermen,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
coast  blockade  having  interfered  with  the  more  favorite  prac- 
tices of  smuggling.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  a  few 
of  the  provincial  gentry  flock  to  various  points  of  the  coast 
for  the  enjoyment  of  sea  bathing — although  the  beachmen 
count  more  upon  the  annual  migration  of  the  herrings  than 
the  uncertain  visitations  of  the  gudgeons  of  fashion.  But  the 
height  of  their  hopes  is  a  stormy  equinox,  or  a  severe  and 
protracted  gale — for  they  consider  themselves  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Providence  when  the  neighboring  shore  is 
strewed  with  wrecks. 

A  short  residence  in  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  afford- 
ed me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  more  than  one  wreck  upon 
the  neighboring  sands,  and  of  gleaning  some  curious  particu- 
lars of  "life  along  shore,"  which  I  here  present  to  my  readers 
— assuring  them  that  nothing  is  advanced  in  my  relation  be- 
yond a  mere  recital  of  positive  facts. 

One  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  wind,  which  had 
been  blowing  pretty  strongly  from  the  north-west  during  the 
day,  towards  nightfall  increased  in  violence,  and  roared  in 
fitful  gusts,  driving  a  dark  rack  of  clouds  across  a  star-lit  sky 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  At  the  close  of  evening  service, 
as  the  church-goers  were  hastening  through  the  streets,  the 
sound  of  a  cannon,  fired  at  short  but  regular  intervals  as  a 
signal  of  distress,  came  from  seaward,  and  attracted  general 
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attention.  In  company  with  three  or  four  of  the  citizens,  I 
ran  towards  the  Denes,  a  sandy  tract  lying  between  the  city 
and  the  sea.  A  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell  from  a  passing 
cloud,  as  we  hurried  on;  and  the  roar  of  the  ground  swell 
broke  upon  our  ears  with  unusual  force,  as  soon  as  we  cleared 
the  limits  of  the  town. 

A  large  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  beach,  under  the  lee 
of  an  upturned  jolly  boat,  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  in  distress ;  it  served  us  as  a  guide  to  the  muster 
place  upon  the  beach.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  were  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  pilots,  preventive  men,  beachmen, 
and  other  'long  shore  folk.  The  crew  of  one  of  the  finest 
yawls  on  the  station  were  busily  employed  in  hrvuling  their 
boat  through  the  heavy  sand  of  the  beach  to  the  water's  edge. 
A  flash  of  fire  burst  from  the  gloom  of  the  sea,  but  the  report 
of  the  gun  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  surf,  which  broke  in 
tumbling  masses  on  the  level  shore,  and  told  of  the  powerful 
violence  of  the  waves. 

"What  is  she,  Pete1?"  inquired  an  old  ship-master,  who 
had  accompanied  me  across  the  Denes. 

"Hard  to  say,"  replied  the  questioned  man,  who,  with  a 
ship's  glass,  had  been  reconnoitring  the  vessel  in  distress. 

"Is  it  the  Bremen  craft— the  barque  that  was  working  to 
wind'ard  this  arternoon'?  she  may  have  put  back,  fearing  a 
sneezer,  and  in  trying  to  run  into  the  roads,  have  struck  the 
tail  of  the  ScrobyV' 

"  Hard  to  say,"  again  responded  Pete,  who,  sitting  on  the 
bow  of  the  capsized  jolly  boat,  kept  his  glass  pointed  seaward, 
waiting  for  the  flash  of  the  next  gun. 

"There  was  a  Scotch  smack  coming  round  the  pint  at 
nightfall,"  advanced  a  pilot's  apprentice. 

"  She's  square  rigged,"  said  Pete,  poking  his  glass  at  the 
stranded  craft. 

"  I  seed  two  'mophrerdite  brigs  and  a  taupsel  schooner  a 
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working  up  outside,  jest  as  I  left  my  craft  at  sundown,  afore 
this  here  squall  was  brewed,"  said  the  captain  of  a  small 
coaster  lying  at  anchor  off  the  jetty. 

"Mayhap  it's  a  collier  in  ballast1?"  suggested  the  ship- 
master. 

"  Hard  to  say,"  responded  Pete. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  the  vally  of  a  stale  chaw  of  backer  what 
she  is,  bo !"  exclaimed  a  huge  ferocious  looking  wrecker,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  fire,  and  pitching  down  an  armful  of  fuel 
collected  from  the  neighboring  huts.  "  It  doesn't  matter  what 
she  is — in  an  hour  she'll  be  bursted  up,  and  lie  in  bits  all 
along  the  shore.  Her  timbers  can't  hold  again  this  heavy 
sea.  She's  hard  and  fast  on  the  Scroby ;  the  tide  is  now  half- 
ebb.  Nothing  but  a  merrykill  can  save  her  from  going  to 
pieces  afore  the  flood." 

"I  know'd  God  warn't  agoing  to  let  us  starve!"  said  an 
undersized  anatomy  of  a  man  in  a  large  hairy  cap,  which, 
coming  down  over  his  face,  joined  an  enormously  big  pair 
of  gray  whiskers,  and  looked  very  much  like  an  exceedingly 
bushy  head  of  fox-colored  hair.  His  small  face  seemed  all 
eyes  and  mouth ;  a  short  black  pipe  projected  from  between 
his  lips,  and  the  reflected  light  of  the  burning  tobacco  illumined 
his  thin  and  yellow  face.  He  was  clad  in  a  pea  jacket  of 
many  patches ;  his  nether  extremities  were  cased  in  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  livery  of  a 
fashionable  footman,  and  reverted  to  their  present  possessor  as 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  forgotten  wreck.  The  garment, 
originally  intended  to  reach  the  knees  of  the  wearer,  extended 
half  way  down  the  skewer-like  legs  of  the  present  owner,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  soubriquet  of  Skinny  Jemmy,  and  was  con- 
fessedly the  most  active  wrecker  on  the  coast. 

"  I  know'd  God  warn't  agoing  to  let  us  starve,  Tom,"  said 
he,  kicking  an  unconsumed  piece  of  drift  wreck  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fire,  which  flared  up  with  renewed  energy.  "When 
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you  was  all  a  croaking  'cause  the  fishery  failed — and  it  always 
will  fail  while  them  nonation  steam  boats  is  suffered  to  frighten 
the  herrings  off  our  coast  right  on  to  the  Dutchman's  shore — 
and  the  foul  weather  kept  the  wisiters  from  coming  to  get 
pickled  in  the  dogdays— and  things  was  hard — and  grub  got 
short — you  fell  a  grumbling  and  a  blaspheming,  all  on  you,  in 
a  d — d  ungrateful  manner,  and  talked  about  seeing  your  fami- 
lies starve  afore  your  eyes!  I  put  my  trust  in  Providence; 
and  now  who's  right  1  here's  March  hardly  begun,  and  here's  a 
bloody  good  wreck  to  begin  with.  The  Lord  never  deserts 
them  what  puts  their  trust  in  him.  I've  been  a  wrecker,  now, 
bo,  man  and  boy,  for  better  part  of  fifty  year,  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  that  'ere  blessed  text  of  scripture, 
"The  last  fish  on  the  griddle  brings  the  first  wreck  on  the 
beach." 

During  this  extraordinary  recital  of  Skinny  Jemmy's  expe- 
rience, the  flash  of  the  gun  from  the  wreck  had  been  twice 
repeated,  and  the  crew  of  the  yawl  stood  watching  for  a  lull 
or  pause  in  the  violence  of  the  surf,  to  launch  their  boat,  and 
proceed  to  the  rescue  of  the  jeopardised  seamen.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  stood 
around  and  in  the  boat,  awaiting  the  signal.  A  cheerful 
halloo  was  heard;  a  young  sailor  tripped  lightly  across  the 
beach,  and  jerking  one  of  the  crew  from  his  post,  took  his 
place,  and  excused  his  rudeness  by  observing — 

"No,  no,  Jack,  brother  or  no  brother,  it's  my  turn  now. 
You've  been  out  in  my  place  three  times  already,  because  I've 
just  got  spliced.  Fair's  fair,  old  fellow,  but  double  duty  is 
too  much  for  any  one.  I'll  go  this  time,  any  how." 

A  deep  and  heavy  wave  broke  over  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
and  extended  high  upon  the  beach;  a  short  lull  followed  this 
extra  violence — the  word  <cgo"  was  uttered — the  beachmen 
strained  their  toil-strung  sinews,  and  the  huge  craft  floated 
upon  the  yesty  waters.  Springing  rapidly  into  the  boat,  each 
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man  seized  his  oar ;  a  few  rapid  strokes  carried  them  from 
the  beach,  and  we  were  absolutely  rejoicing  that  they  were 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  surf,  when  a  huge  breaker 
raised  the  bows  of  the  yawl  into  a  perpendicular  altitude,  and 
the  height  of  the  succeeding  wave  turned  the  boat  completely 
over  lengthwise.  Three  of  the  crew  were  unable  to  reach  the 
shore,  although  the  distance  was  but  a  few  yards.  Amongst 
the  lost  hands  was  the  young  man  who  had  insisted  upon 
relieving  his  brother  from  an  extra  spell  of  duty  in  his  place. 
His  body  was  found,  shortly  afterwards,  frightfully  disfigured, 
(by  the  boat  falling  on  him  in  its  descent,)  and  carried  to  the 
residence  of  his  newly-made  bride. 

The  rescued  portion  of  the  boat's  crew  congregated  around 
the  fire,  after  having  hauled  their  capsized  yawl  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves.  Not  a  syllable  was  said,  but  many  an 
anxious  look  was  silently  exchanged  in  the  fitful  gleams  of 
the  fire  light ;  and  as  each  inquiring  gaze  rested  on  the  well- 
known  lineaments  of  a  comrade,  the  hand  of  gratulation  was 
extended,  and  the  severity  of  the  pressure  told  of  the  joy  at 
the  salvation  of  a  companion  and  a  friend.  The  sea,  as  if 
satisfied  with  its  prey,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  quieted  its 
violence;  the  wind,  too,  changed  its  roaring  into  a  steady  but 
comparatively  noiseless  blow;  and  the  next  discharge  of  the 
signal  gun  from  the  perilled  vessel  came  with  unexpected 
force  upon  the  ears  of  the  group  of  beachmen  who  were  sur- 
rounding the  fire.  The  sound  went  to  their  hearts;  without 
exchanging  a  word,  the  men  who  had  just  escaped  a  violent 
death,  hastened  up  the  beach,  and  congregating  round  a  yawl 
of  still  larger  dimensions  than  the  former,  hauled  it  down  into 
the  surf,  and,  watching  the  fit  opportunity,  again  quitted  the 
shore  upon  their  dangerous  employ,  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of 
the  by-standers,  who  gave  forth  their  impulsive  roarings  with 
an  energy  that  over-crowed  the  violence  of  the  gale.  My 
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friend  the  ship-master,  the  laconic  Pete,  and  the  young  sailor's 
brother  supplied  the  places  of  the  drowned  men. 

"Well,"  said  Skinny  Jemmy,  as  he  rubbed  his  skeleton 
paws  together  in  the  warmth  of  the  flickering  flame,  "habit  is 
stronger  than  mustard— but  if  I  had  seen  my  brother  drown- 
ded,  though  I've  never  had  one,  still  I  couldn't  have  gone  out 
to  be  upset  in  the  next  boat,  on  such  a  night  as  this  here,  as 
that  'ere  Jack  Browne  has  done,  with  Dick  gone  home  dead 
to  his  three-day-old  wife.  That's  the  fourth  Browne  as  I've 
seed  drownded  out  o'  that  there  family.  There  was  Jem 
Browne  as  was  dragged  overboard  in  the  herring  net,  and 
Tom  Browne  as  was  squashed  between  the  Dutch  brig's  side 
and  Gorleston  pier,  and  Bill  Browne  as  was  knocked  overboard 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  by  the  jibing  o'  the  boom  o'  the  Lady  o' 
the  Lake,  and  now  here's  Dick  Browne  spifflicated  out  o'  the 
Paul  Pry.  Four  brothers  drownded  out  of  five  aint  so  bad 
as  times  go;  and  if  Jack  Browne  gets  any  more  o'  the  family 
luck  out  o'  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  as  he's  now  gone  out  in, 
there's  a  end  to  the  Brownes." 

The  yawl  slowly  but  steadily  progressed  out  to  sea.  The 
small  lantern  with  which  the  adventurous  boatmen  had  pro- 
vided themselves,  glistened  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  danced 
merrily  over  the  waves,  sometimes  buried  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  and  again  reared  on  high,  as  the  boat  sunk  or  rose  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Again,  the  awful  sound  of  the  minute 
gun  came  dismally  across  the  sea. 

"Aye,  aye;  boom,  boom,  boom,"  said  Skinny  Jemmy. 
"You'd  best  save  your  trouble,  and  not  shake  your  ship  to 
pieces.  She'll  part  timbers  soon  enough,  I  warrant.  Won- 
der what  she's  laded  with!  I  say,  Daddy  Lippins,  hadn't 
you  not  best  look  arter  the  body  o'  your  boy  Sam  7  I  seed 
him  jump  aboard  the  Paul  Pry  jest  afore  she  got  turned  over, 
and  I  aint  seen  him  since.  Take  a  stick  o'  lighted  wood,  old 
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fellow,  and  walk  down  the  beach.  We  picked  up  Dick 
Browne  jest  away  off  here.  Your  old  woman  'ud  like  her 
boy  popped  into  the  airth,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  the  cods 
and  lobsters." 

The  old  man  thus  addressed  had  just  emerged  from  the 
surrounding  gloom;  believing  that  Skinny  Jemmy  was  endea- 
voring to  run  a  joke  upon  him,  he  raised  his  small  gray  eyes 
from  the  attraction  of  the  tire's  glare,  and  puckered  his  wi- 
thered lips  into  a  smile.  But  the  seriousness  of  the  surround- 
ing faces  told  the  truth  of  the  wrecker's  statement;  the  old 
man  cast  a  glance  upon  his  friends,  and  knew  that  he  was 
childless.  The  big  tear  drove  the  smile  from  his  face  as  he 
mechanically  obeyed  Jemmy's  suggestion,  and  picked  a  flaming 
brand  from  the  fire,  to  aid  his  search  along  the  beach.  The 
captain  of  the  coaster  swore  a  commiserating  oath,  and, 
snatching  another  lighted  stick,  joined  the  father  in  his  quest. 
The  wind  soon  put  out  the  flames  of  the  torches,  but  the  men 
continued  their  wanderings  by  the  water's  edge. 

An  ominous  silence  hovered  over  the  fire-circling  group. 
A  whisper  passed  round  that  the  bow-light  of  the  yawl  was 
no  more  visible,  and  the  ferocious-looking  wrecker  grinned 
with  delight  as  he  noticed  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

"  There's  room  for  another  dozen  o'  beechmen,"  said  Skin- 
ny Jemmy ;  "  we've  seed  the  last  o'  that  boat  load.  I  know'd 
that  Browne's  family  luck  would  drown  the  whole  biling  on 
'em." 

"And  the  barkey's  gone  to  pieces,  or  she  wouldn't  have 
giving  up  squibbing — if  it  was  only  to  let  the  shore  boats 
know  where  to  find  her.  I  say,  Skinny,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle 
o'  rum  that  we've  more  bodies  than  bales  o'  goods." 

The  wrecker  was  interrupted  in  the  delivery  of  his  opinion 

by  the  sudden  appearance  of  old  Lippins,  who  rushed  amongst 

the  group,  with  his  long  gray  hair  sporting  in  the  fierce  night 

winds,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head.      His  vio- 
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lent  gestures  attracted  the  general  attention;  he  essayed  to 
speak,  but  an  indistinct  muttering  came  forth  which  was  lost 
in  the  roarings  of  the  wind  and  the  sea.  He  pointed  towards 
the  surf,  and  seemed  to  implore  our  interference ;  we  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  discovered  his  companion,  the  master  of  the 
coasting  vessel,  hallooing  and  gesticulating  to  an  object  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  white  sheet  of  foam.  A  huge  wave  dashed 
a  body  upon  the  sandy  beach;  the  succeeding  breaker  burst 
over  it  with  tremendous  violence,  and  the  force  of  the  ebb 
whirled  it  back  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Again,  after 
a  few  minutes'  pause,  the  dark  object  was  thrown  upon  the 
shore — quick  as  speech  could  phrase  the  idea,  the  beechmen 
joined  their  hands,  and  encouraged  by  the  old  men's  cheers, 
they  formed  a  line,  headed  by  Skinny  Jemmy,  who  snatched 
the  body  from  the  water  ere  the  returning  wave  had  power  to 
engulf  its  prey. 

"  Damn  my  old  shoes,"  said  the  wrecker,  as  he  cast  a  half- 
drowned  Newfoundland  dog  upon  the  ground,  amidst  the  bois- 
terous laughter  of  the  crowd,  "  there  aint  no  encouragement 
to  do  a  wirtuous  action  no  how.  'Specting  to  save  a  feller 
creter's  life,  I've  been  swindled  by  a  jiggered  bow  wow !" 

"Well,  Jemmy,  bo,"  said  the  ferocious-looking  fellow,  "he 
is  well  worth  the  wetting.  If  the  wind  arnt  washed  out  of 
him,  he  can  fetch  you  many  a  good  prize  from  the  deep  water 
when  there's  no  boat  within  hail.  A  beast  as  could  swim 
from  the  Scroby  sitch  a  night  as  this,  could  paddle  over  to 
Holland  on  a  calm  day,  with  a  fair  wind." 

The  dog,  which  had  been  panting  upon  the  sand,  now  rose, 
and  crawled  towards  the  fire.  It  was  observed  that  a  rope, 
fastened  to  the  animal's  neck,  trailed  along  the  ground  and 
trended  seaward,  hiding  its  continuance  in  the  watery  depths. 
Jemmy  eagerly  pulled  the  line  ashore,  expecting,  doubtless,  to 
find  a  prize  at  its  extremity;  but  after  hauling  several  fathoms 
of  rope  from  the  surf,  a  jagged  end  appeared.  The  dog 
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had  doubtless  been  forced  overboard  from  the  stranded  ship, 
with  a  rope  fastened  to  his  neck,  in  hopes  of  establishing  a 
communication  with  the  shore;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea 
had  riven  the  strands,  and  the  poor  animal,  with  exceeding 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  making  the  land. 

A  low  rumbling  noise  upon  the  sand  attracted  our  attention ; 
a  horse  and  cart,  containing  Captain  Manby's  apparatus  for 
the  relief  of  wrecked  vessels,  arrived  upon  the  beach,  but  the 
distance  of  the  wreck  from  the  shore  prevented  the  operation 
of  the  gallant  captain's  scheme — the  efficacy  of  which,  in  fit- 
ting positions,  has  been  found  of  the  first  importance.  A  coil 
of  thin  rope  is  spread  upon  the  beach,  attached  to  a  hawser  of 
considerable  length  and  strength;  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is 
fastened  to  a  cannon  ball,  which  is  fired  from  a  mortar,  with 
sufficient  force  and  elevation  to  pass  over  the  ship  in  distress. 
The  hands  aboard  are  then  enabled  to  haul  in  the  hawser,  and 
form  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  land.  Many  a  good 
ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction,  and  many  a  valuable 
life  has  been  preserved  by  this  simple  remedy. 

A  shout  arose  from  the  watchers  at  the  extremest  edge  of 
the  tumbling  surf — a  boat  dashed  past,  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  breakers ;  its  white  sides  glistened  in  the  fire  light,  and 
a  faint  cheer  from  its  crew  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast.  Captain  Manby,  who  had  accompanied  his  apparatus 
to  the  beach,  told  us  that  the  craft  was  his  life  boat,  which  had 
been  lying  in  the  harbor's  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  repairing. 
Upon  hearing  the  first  signal  of  distress,  he  had  issued  his 
orders  to  the  crew,  and  the  noble  hearted  old  fellow  lifted  his 
beaver  and  cheered  them  as  they  passed  on  their  dangerous 
errand  of  humanity. 

The  violence  of  the  gale  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  had 
now  most  sensibly  abated.  Several  women,  the  wives  and 
relatives  of  the  wreckers,  joined  the  group  by  the  fire,  and 
spoke  in  merry  tones,  of  the  expected  profits  of  the  wreck. 
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The  dog  next  attracted  the  beachmen's  notice.  He  rose 
from  his  couchant  attitude  by  the  fire,  and  bending  his  gaze 
towards  the  sea,  uttered  a  low  and  melancholy  whine,  which 
gradually  increased  in  force  till  it  became  a  confirmed  howl 
of  the  most  dismal  tone.  Cajoleries,  threats,  and  blows 
were  vainly  tried  to  stop  his  hideous  noise;  suddenly  bound- 
ing from  his  resting  place,  he  made  towards  the  boiling  surf, 
and  dashing  rapidly  into  the  waves,  was  seen  struggling 
with  a  human  form.  A  lull  of  longer  duration  than  usual 
enabled  him  to  drag  his  burden  within  our  reach,  but  he  re- 
fused to  quit  his  hold  till  the  body  was  deposited  upon  the 
sand  by  the  fire  side. 

The  rescued  form  was  that  of  a  young  man,  of  elegant  ex- 
terior; flowing  curls  of  raven-black  hair,  a  small  moustache, 
and  the  deep  olive  complexion  told  of  his  foreign  birth.  The 
dog  licked  his  hands  and  face  with  eager  fondness,  the  wo- 
men chafed  his  palms,  and  Jemmy  poured  moonshine  spirit 
down  his  throat— but  the  destroyer  had  fastened  his  gripe 
around  his  victim — the  eyes  rolled,  and  the  breast  heaved — 
the  death  rattle  sounded  in  the  throat,  like  the  gurgling  cry  of 
a  drowning  man — and  the  dropping  of  the  jaw  and  glazing  of 
the  eye  too  surely  told  the  presence  of  the  frigid  king. 

The  women,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their  exertions, 
quitted  the  senseless  corse;  but  the  dog,  unconscious  of  his 
loss,  nestled  closer  to  the  form  of  his  master,  and  watched  the 
actions  of  the  wreckers  with  a  keen  and  suspicious  eye.  A 
gold  chain  crossed  the  breast  of  the  drowned  man;  a  breast- 
pin glistened  in  the  fire  light,  and  rings  of  value  ornamented 
the  fingers  of  either  hand.  Such  prizes  were  not  likely  to  be 
unnoticed  by  Skinny  Jemmy;  with  much  cunning,  therefore, 
he  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  dog;  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  lifted  up  the  head  of  the  recumbent  corse,  and 
endeavored  to  draw  off  the  golden  chain.  But  his  greediness 
cost  him  dearly ;  the  faithful  dog  flew  at  him  with  a  savage 
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fury  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  The  wrecker  was 
tumbled  over  in  the  sand,  and  forced  amongst  the  burning 
embers  of  the  decaying  fire.  The  bystanders  laughed  at  the 
distress  of  their  brother  wrecker,  but  moved  not  a  hand  or  a 
foot  to  his  rescue.  I  seized  the  dog  by  his  throat,  and  tore 
him  from  his  grasp:  the  almost  suffocated  Jemmy  sneaked 
into  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  the  dog  re- 
turned to  his  useless  watch  by  the  side  of  his  master's  corse. 

An  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Coast  Guard,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  now  passed  our  fire,  and  told  us  that 
the  yawl  had  made  the  beach  about  a  mile  below  the  jetty; 
that  the  crew  had  informed  him  of  the  vessel's  separation 
before  they  could  reach  her,  and  of  the  total  loss  of  her  crew. 

"And  in  good  time,  too,  lads,"  said  the  big  wrecker:  "the 
flood  is  now  making,  and  every  thing  that  is  not  swallowed  by 
the  sand  must  be  ashore  afore  daylight.  If  the  ebb  had  lasted 
an  hour  longer,  not  a  stick  nor  a  rag  would  have  been  left 
upon  our  coast." 

"  Wonder  what  she's  laded  with,"  again  muttered  Skinny 
Jemmy,  as  he  raked  together  the  smouldering  remnants  of 
the  fire ;  "she  must  be  a  foreigner  by  the  look  of  that  'ere  fel- 
ler what's  been  washed  ashore — damn  his  dog,  say  I.  Not 
but  what  Scotch  smacks  is  good  things,  if  there's  plenty  of 
passengers,  and  the  luggage  is  not  stowed  away  in  the  hold. 
But  them  colliers  I  'bominates.  Coals  is  not  eatables,  nor 
waluables — and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  sackful  by  pick- 
ing 'em  up  piecemeal  amongst  the  sand.  Trunks  and  boxes  is 
conwenient,  but  carpet  bags  is  a  bad  inwention.  Big  Bob,  do 
you  remember  them  'ere  round-topped  leather  boxes  what  was 
washed  ashore  from  the  Russian7?  didn't  they  roll  along  the 
shore  nicely  1 — there  ought  to  be  a  obligation  on  all  travellers 
to  have  sitch  things — it  saves  trouble  so." 

"  Get  up,"  said  Big  Bob,  as  Jemmy  termed  the  ferocious- 
looking  wrecker.  "Get  up,"  said  he,  kicking  a  weather- 
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beaten  old  woman  from  her  seat  by  the  fire.  "Light  your 
lantern,  Moll,  and  let  us  mizzle  down  the  beach — every  body 
else  has  gone  up."  And  the  wrecker  and  his  companion, 
journeying  the  opposite  way  to  Skinny  Jemmy,  quitted  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fire. 

Scarcely  had  the  suspicion  of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel 
been  confirmed  by  the  preventive  officer,  ere  the  main  body 
of  the  wreckers  dispersed  themselves  along  the  shore,  in 
eager  anticipation  of  gleaning  a  glorious  harvest  from  the 
matters  of  wreck  cast  up  by  the  roaring  seas.  A  long  line  of 
glittering  lights  gemmed  the  shore  on  either  hand,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  glad  shouts  of  the  successful  groups, 
and  the  imprecations  of  the  disappointed,  came  freely  on  the 
ear,  and  mingled  strangely  with  the  meanings  of  the  dying 
storm. 

The  old  beechman,  whose  son  had  been  lost  in  the  upsetting 
of  the  yawl,  remained  by  the  fire  side,  sobbing  piteously,  and 
gazing  with  sympathetic  eye  upon  the  body  of  the  master  of 
the  dog,  which  began  to  exhibit  some  tokens  of  appreciating  his 
loss,  by  whining  over  the  immobile  carcass  at  his  side.  A 
loud  exulting  shout,  from  Skinny  Jemmy,  told  of  his  success. 
The  old  man  raised  his  head,  and  dried  his  unavailing  tears. 
The  shout  was  repeated — old  habits  proved  unconquerable, 
and  he  hastened  to  join  his  mates.  As  I  walked  home,  I 
heard  the  old  man's  voice  in  high  dispute,  mixed  with  fre- 
quent oaths  and  violent  objurgations;  he  was  daring  another 
wrecker  to  the  fight  for  disputing  his  right  to  the  watch  of  a 
drowned  sailor  whom  he  had  hauled  from  the  sea. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Manby,  we  placed  the  dead 
body  of  the  dog's  master  in  the  cart  which  brought  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  shore,  and  prepared  for  our  return  to  Yarmouth. 
The  dog  did  not  interfere  with  our  intention;  but  when  the 
corse  was  safely  deposited,  he  jumped  into  the  cart,  and 
crouched  down  by  the  cold  remains  of  his  only  friend. 
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As  we  walked  slowly  homewards,  along  the  sandy  paths  of 
the  Denes,  I  could  not  help  ruminating  upon  the  many  dan- 
gers of  all  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  It  were  better, 
thought  I,  to  gain  a  hard  and  precarious  living  by  gleaning 
the  refuse  corn  upon  another's  land,  than  strive  for  the  golden 
but  dangerous  harvest  to  be  gathered  by  ploughing  the  surface 
of  the  treacherous  main. 
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A  SERENADE. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 


WAKE  to  the  sound  of  thy  lover's  lay, 

Lady  dear!  as  he  strikes  the  lute — 
The  moonbeams  over  thy  casement  play, 

And  every  breath  of  air  is  mute, 
Save  that  which  bears  to  thy  sleeping  ear 

The  tinkling  note  of  his  light  guitar, 
As  he  chants  his  serenade,  lady  dear, 

In  presence  alone  of  moon  and  star. 

Music  and  love  were  made  for  thee, 

Lady  dear,  then  take  thine  own — 
A  lute  that  was  meant  thy  slave  to  be, 

A  heart  devoted  to  thee  alone — 
Then  waken,  dearest,  and  list  the  song 

That  he  pours  to  thee  when  night  is  round — 
Like  the  flowers  that  to  moon  and  stars  belong, 

But  never  in  daylight's  path  are  found. 
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BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


I've  stooped  my  neck  beneath  your  injuries, 
And  sighed  away  my  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks  and  felled  my  forest  woods  ; 
Razed  out  my  impress;  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood 
To  show  the  world. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

AMONG  the  numerous  advantages  which  the  early  voyagers  to 
America  expected  to  reap  from  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  were  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  extensive  seizures 
of  the  aborigines,  who  were  to  be  sold  to  foreign  slavery. 
The  sons  of  Spain,  England,  and  France  successively  prac- 
tised the  unhallowed  scheme,  with  various  degrees  of  success; 
but  while  the  English  government  discountenanced  the  kid- 
napping propensities  of  its  officers,  and,  in  some  instances, 
insisted  upon  ample  restitution  being  made,  the  courts  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Louis  not  only  allowed  the  stealing  of  the  red  men 
of  the  forest,  but  positively  insisted  upon  its  execution  in  vari- 
ous decrees  and  proclamations. 
18 
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The  American  continent  had  been  known  to  the  Europeans 
scarcely  twenty  years,  when  the  royal  bigot,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  issued  a  decree,  authorised  by  his  privy  council,  de- 
claring that  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  and  that  unless  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside 
under  Spanish  inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim 
them  from  idolatry,  and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith."  The  selfish  holiness  of  the  pretended 
purpose  is  worthy  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  the  expeller 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  persecutor  of  the  Moors. 

In  1520,  a  licentiate  of  Spain,  Luke  Vasquez  or  Velasquez, 
of  Ceylon,  entered  into  partnership  with  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, and  equipped  two  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
American  Indians,  to  work,  as  slaves,  in  the  Spanish  mines. 
The  Spaniards  landed  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  near 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  experienced  the  hospitality  usual 
with  the  red  men  upon  first  acquaintance  with  the  whites. 
The  savages  made  the  Spaniards  rich  presents  of  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  ornaments,  and  precious  stones.  In  return, 
they  were  enticed  aboard,  in  large  numbers — plied  with  strong 
drink,  and  carried,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  from  their 
native  land.  One  hundred  and  thirty  Indians  were  aboard 
the  ships  when  they  hoisted  sail  on  their  return  to  Spain,  but 
one  of  the  vessels  foundered  at  sea,  and  disease  and  grief 
made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  cargo  of  the  remaining  craft. 
But  few  of  the  Indians  survived  the  voyage  to  meet  a  fate 
much  worse  than  death — perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  Spanish 
mine. 

Vasquez,  the  hero  of  this  adventure,  received  a  reward 
from  King  Ferdinand,  and  was  proclaimed  a  discoverer  of 
new  countries.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  again  visited  the 
scene  of  his  former  triumphs;  but  the  natives  remembered  his 
behavior,  and  slaughtered  two  hundred  of  his  men.  One  of 
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his  best  vessels  was  wrecked  on  the  coast;  and  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola  to  die  a  poor  and  broken  hearted  man. 

Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  which  ac- 
companied the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith  in  his  first  voy- 
age to  America,  being  left  upon  the  coast  of  New  England, 
with  orders  to  complete  the  lading  of  his  vessel  with  fish  and 
join  the  captain  at  Malaga,  seized  twenty-seven  of  the  natives 
and  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards  "for  twenty  pound  a  man." 
This  conduct  disposed  the  Indians  against  the  English,  and 
they  did  not  forget  to  inflict  their  revenge.  Another  ship, 
sent  by  the  English  to  effect  a  colony,  arrived  off  the  coast 
during  the  same  year,  1614,  having  on  board  an  Indian  named 
Epanou,  who  had  been  kidnapped  away  by  some  previous 
visiters,  and  exhibited  in  London  "  for  a  wonder."  He  was 
engaged  by  the  mariners  as  a  pilot  along  the  coast,  and  pro- 
mised to  discover  the  secret  of  various  gold  mines  to  his 
greedy  employers.  But  Epanou  cunningly  steered  the  ship 
close  to  the  land,  and  having  enticed  about  twenty  canoes  full 
of  Indians  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessel,  jumped 
overboard,  and  escaped  into  the  care  of  his  countrymen,  who 
sent  a  flight  of  arrows  at  the  ship's  crew,  wounding  the  cap- 
tain and  many  of  his  men. 

In  the  course  of  "King  Philip's  war,"  in  1675,  the  son  of 
the  Indian  monarch,  young  Metacomet,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Church,  and  was  sold  to  slavery.  Drake  says  that 
"great  numbers  of  Philip's  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in 
foreign  countries."  In 'the  beginning  of  the  war,  Captain 
Moseley  captured  eighty,  who  were  confined  at  Plymouth. 
In  September  following,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were 
put  on  board  a  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Sprague,  who 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

In  1686,  the  sensual  Louis  Quatorze  instructed  De  Nonville, 
the  governor  of  New  France  (Canada),  that  the  welfare  of  the 
service  required  that  the  number  of  the  Iroquois  should  be 
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diminished  as  much  as  possible.  "  They  are  strong  and  ro- 
bust, and  can  be  made  useful  as  galley-slaves.  Do  what  you 
can  to  take  a  large  number  of  them  prisoners  of  war,  and  ship 
them  for  France."  The  obedient  vassal  resolved  to  obey  the 
mandate;  the  Iroquois  chiefs  were  captured,  and  sent  into  vile 
association  with  the  refuse  of  French  jails,  aboard  the  floating 
prisons  of  the  grande  nation. 

In  illustration  of  this  event,  we  append  our  humble  narrative. 


In  1684,  M.  de  la  Barre,  the  governor-general  of  the  French 
province  of  Canada,  marched,  with  an  army  of  seventeen 
hundred  men,  to  the  country  bordering  lake  Ontario,  then 
called  Caderacqui,  with  hostile  intentions  against  the  Iroquois, 
the  five  confederated  nations  of  Indians.  During  six  weeks 
delay  at  fort  Frontenac,  (Kingston,)  the  French  army  suffered 
so  severely  by  sickness,  arising  from  the  miasm  of  the  lake 
and  the  bad  quality  of  the  provisions,  that  the  governor  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Montreal,  after  undergoing  a  severe 
lecture  from  Garrangula,  an  Onondaga  chief,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Iroquois  sachems  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  French  army. 

The  miserable  failure  of  this  long  threatened  scheme  of 
Iroquois  extermination,  which,  as  Dr.  Colden  observes,  finished 
ingloriously  in  a  scold  with  an  old  Indian,  reduced  the  power 
of  the  French  in  the  estimation  of  the  Five  Nations.  The 
Marquis  de  Nonville,  De  la  Barre's  successor,  determined  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  mus- 
tered a  large  body  of  men  at  Montreal,  who,  with  the  outlying 
forces  in  the  extreme  west,  were  to  congregate  at  Niagara, 
previous  to  an  attack  upon  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Five 
Nations. 

Monsieur  de  Companie,  a  French  adventurer,  headed  an 
advanced  party  of  Canadians,  some  three  hundred  in  number, 
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and  led  the  van  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness  bordering 
the  shores  of  lake  Ontario.  In  his  way,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  a  village  of  Onondagas  who  had  settled  down  in  this 
locality  upon  the  special  invitation  of  the  French  governor. 
M.  de  Companie,  having  no  orders  to  commence  the  war, 
accosted  the  Indians  with  a  friendly  greeting. 

The  Onondagas  were  about  to  celebrate  a  religious  cere- 
mony of  vast  importance  and  extent.  The  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  had  been  invited  to  participate,  and  the  wigwams 
of  the  village  were  crowded  with  the  braves  of  the  confederated 
nations.  The  arrival  of  the  French  troops  was  at  first  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  cautious  red  men;  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  violence  and  duplicity  of  the  sons  of  Onondio,  as 
the  Canadian  governor  was  termed,  and  were  prepared  to  repel 
any  assault  which  the  white  men  might  deem  fit  to  make.  But 
the  unrestrained  gaiety  and  ease  of  the  whole  party  disarmed 
the  Iroquois  of  their  distrust — the  soldiers,  with  the  time- 
serving fitness  of  the  French,  adapted  themselves  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  scene,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  were 
on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity  with  the  squaws  and 
idlers  of  the  village.  The  officers  addressed  themselves  to  the 
chiefs  with  winning  attentions  and  persuasive  manners.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  day  of  the  halt,  the  Iroquois  were  lend- 
ing aid  to  the  Canadians  in  the  formation  of  their  camp,  and 
the  erection  of  their  lines  of  rude  and  leafy  tents. 

De  Companie,  the  Canadian  leader,  was  a  young  man  of  a 
bold  adventurous  spirit,  well  fitted  for  the  Indian  wars,  being 
full  of  contrivances  and  backwood  schemes,  which,  with  his 
indomitable  .courage,  rendered  him  a  fit  compeer  to  the  Iro- 
quois braves,  who  were  renowned  for  their  valor  and  their 
strategy.  He  found  himself  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  of 
singular  peculiarity;  he  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  enemies 
of  his  nation,  against  whom  he  had  been  despatched  in  battle 
array.  He  was  receiving  the  hospitalities  of  the  men  whom 
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his  superiors  had  doomed  to  indiscriminate  slaughter — the 
slightest  suspicion  of  which  fact  would  have  placed  the  scalps 
of  his  men  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  warriors.  But  the  Iro- 
quois  had  faith  in  the  protecting  interference  of  the  Corlaer 
(English)  chief,  Thomas  Dongan,  the  governor  of  New  York, 
with  whom  the  Canadians  professed  to  be  at  variance  respect- 
ing the  possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  lakes ;  and  while 
the  crafty  Frenchmen  expressed  the  purport  of  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  be  the  securing  of  the  various  passes 
connected  with  the  return  of  their  fur  traders,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  their  outlying  settlements  from  the  ravages  of  the 
British,  they  declared  the  pacific  nature  of  their  intentions 
respecting  the  Iroquois,  and  invited  the  sachems  to  participate 
in  acts  of  peace  and  friendly  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  braves  of  the  Mohawk  tribe 
was  named  Teh-seeta,  otherwise  The  White  Thunder.  He 
was  young,  valiant,  and  expert  in  all  the  coveted  acts  of  war- 
fare and  the  chase.  The  young  squaws  of  his  tribe  regarded 
him  as  a  god 5  the  medicine-man  told  of  illimitable  honor  in 
connexion  with  his  career;  and  the  sachems  of  his  nation  ad- 
mitted his  voice  in  their  consultations  by  the  council  fire.  In 
personal  beauty  he  stood  unrivalled ;  the  statuary  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  development  of  his  well-knit  form  and  muscu- 
lar power;  and  the  painter  have  revelled  in  the  study  of  his 
picturesque  attire  and  attitudes  of  natural  grace. 

Teh-seeta,  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  his  tribe,  loudly 
proclaimed  his  distrust  of  the  white  men  in  the  camp,  and  de- 
nounced them  as  dangerous  to  the  nation,  and  fitting  subjects 
for  captivity  and  death.  He  recounted  the  base  deceits  prac- 
tised by  the  children  of  Onondio  in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
red  men,  while  he  reverted  with  pride  to  the  warlike  doings 
of  his  tribe.  "The  Mohawks,"  said  he,  "have  carried  the 
terrors  of  their  name  from  the  chill  waters  of  the  Ottawa  to 
the  sun-clad  gardens  of  the  distant  south ;  where  are  now  the 
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children  of  Miami?  gone  from  off  the  earth  before  our  resist- 
less might,  as  the  vapor  of  the  lake  vanishes  before  the  breath 
of  the  storm.  Where  are  now  the  sons  of  Erie  7  are  they  not 
driven  from  their  hiding  places  on  the  farther  shores  of  the 
great  water?  The  Hurons  have  been  forced  from  their 
mountain  holds;  the  Lenapes  have  confessed  our  power,  and 
the  Illinois  have  yielded  their  prairies,  and  sued  for  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  The  Mohawks  first  received  the  green 
earth  and  the  clear  waters  and  the  blue  sky  in  trust  from  the 
Great  Spirit;  the  Mohawks  love  their  ancient  brothers,  the 
Onondagas  and  the  Cayugas,  and  rejoice  to  share  with  them 
the  blessings  of  the  land — and  the  Senecas  and  the  Oneidas, 
the  younger  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  are  also  our  brothers, 
and  worthy  to  keep  the  Iroquois  chain  entire.  But  the  white 
dogs  of  Onondio  are  our  enemies — for  fourscore  years  we 
have  been  used  to  meet  them  in  the  war  path,  and  to  bring 
home  their  scalps  to  ornament  our  wigwams.  The  blood  of 
our  fathers  has  not  yet  dried  upon  the  grass  blades  of  our  land, 
and  are  we  now  to  bury  the  unused  hatchet,  when  the  Great 
Spirit  has  given  our  foes  into  our  hands  V 

The  significant  grunts  of  various  of  the  listeners  told  of  the 
congeniality  of  this  address  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  the  experienced  age  of  the  sachems  governed  the 
fiery  impulses  of  The  White  Thunder  and  his  young  associates, 
and  the  pipe  of  peace  was  passed  around  the  circle. 

While  Monsieur  de  Companie  and  his  men  were  resting  in 
the  Onondaga  village,  the  scouts  brought  in  a  half  breed  of  the 
Adirondaks,  a  tribe  of  Indians  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence — 
the  allies  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Mohawk  nation.  Battiste  was  the  son  of  a  vivandier  and  an 
Adirondak  squaw ;  the  subtlety,  courage,  and  endurance  of  the 
Indian  were  mingled  with  French  vivacity  and  address — in 
camp  and  garrison,  he  was  the  especial  favorite  of  the  officers 
and  the  men ;  while  his  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  and  un- 
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tiring  energy  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  rendered  him  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  schemes  of  the  governor-general. 

Battiste  had  been  despatched  by  De  Nonville  from  the  set- 
tlement at  Montreal  to  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  in 
search  of  the  war  party  commanded  by  Monsieur  Fonti,  with 
a  command  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  forces  at  the  new  fort 
then  being  built  near  the  great  falls  of  Niagara.  The  runner, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  Fonti's  party  had  already  made  the 
fort  their  head  quarters,  declined  the  usual  path  by  the  Ottawa 
river,  and  ventured,  alone,  to  thread  the  difficulties  of  the 
great  wilderness  which  intervened  between  his  starting  post 
and  the  place  of  his  destination.  In  this  perilous  journey  of 
more  than  five  hundred  miles,  the  half-breed  encumbered 
himself  with  no  provision — his  Dutch  musket,  ammunition, 
blanket,  and  hunting  knife  were  his  dependencies;  and  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  were  his  guides  through  the  trackless 
forests.  He  cared  not  for  the  shores  of  the  river  and  the 
lake;  their  sinuous  qualities  impeded  his  progress;  he  made 
for  the  point  desired  by  a  direct  line,  and  turned  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  except  in  pursuit  of  the  necessary  game, 
or  to  discover  the  fordable  places  of  the  frequent  and  rapid 
streams. 

In  one  of  these  detours,  the  half-breed  heard  the  sounds  of 
firing  and  the  loud  voices  of  French  soldiery;  he  shouted 
in  return,,  and  bounded  into  the  midst  of  the  party,  which 
consisted  of  a  few  of  Companie's  men  and  some  of  the  young 
Mohawk  braves,  who  were  testing  each  other's  skill  in  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark.  The  Indians  recognised  the  blood  of  the  Adi- 
rondak  runner,  and  with  a  yell  of  triumph,  seized  upon  his 
accoutrements,  and  bound  his  arms  with  cords  of  bark.  He 
was  borne  to  the  council  lodge  of  the  sachems  amid  the  taunts 
of  his  triumphant  enemies,  who  waited  but  the  consent  of  the 
chiefs  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  torture  upon  the  carcase 
of  the  half-breed.  Battiste's  cheerfulness  did  not  fail  him  in 
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this  emergency;  he  walked  erect  in  the  centre  of  his  jeering 
guards,  returning  their  scoffs  with  interest,  and  laughing  in- 
credulously at  their  threats  of  death. 

Teh-seeta,  with  his  fiery  eloquence,  entreated  the  sachems 
to  give  up  the  spy  to  the  justice  of  the  tribe;  his  demand 
would  have  been  complied  with,  but  the  great  medicine-man 
declared  that  the  eve  of  a  religious  celebration  must  not  be 
stained  with  human  blood.  M.  de  Companie  interceded,  and 
obtained  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  liberation  of  Battiste,  who 
swore  an  oath  of  vengeance  against  The  White  Thunder,  and 
scowled  defiance  on  the  brave  who,  in  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sachems,  drew  a  scalping  knife  across  the  ligaments 
of  bark  which  bound  the  captive's  arms. 

De  Companie  and  Battiste  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  gaining  a  clear  open  space,  devoid  of  shelter  to  a 
listener,  conversed  with  unrestrained  freedom.  The  half- 
breed  told  of  the  arrival,  at  duebec,  of  a  French  vessel  of  war, 
with  the  orders  of  Louis  XIV  to  De  Nonville  for  the  procura- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  galleys  at  Marseilles.  He  pointed  out  the  fitness  of  the 
opportunity  then  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
picked  braves  and  chiefs  of  the  confederated  tribes,  and  con- 
quered Companie's  fears  by  the  invention  of  a  scheme  which 
insured  the  capture  of  the  Indians  without  the  possibility  of 
danger. 

Even  at  that  early  period,  the  missionary  had  forsaken  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  his  European  home  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  Indian  life  in  the  solitudes  of  the  eternal  woods. 
Religion,  void  of  form  and  ceremony,  has  had  but  little  effect 
upon  the  uncultivated  mind  of  the  heathen,  but  the  essential 
purity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  manner  which  characterised 
the  lives  of  the  early  missionaries,  gave  them  an  importance 
with  the  tribes  of  the  forest  which  a  lordly  general,  backed  by 
a  thousand  men,  has  been  unable  to  obtain.  Lamberville, 
19 
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who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  Onondagas, 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  entire  nation;  and  as  he  en- 
deavored to  disseminate  the  moral  truths  of  his  creed  by  ex- 
ample more  than  by  precept  and  unavailing  opposition,  he 
was  ever  a  welcome  visiter,  and  the  sachems  joyously  assigned 
him  a  comfortable  wigwam  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge. 

De  Companie  and  the  half-breed,  having  digested  their 
plans,  proceeded  in  search  of  the  missionary.  They  found 
him  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  reading  various  passages 
from  a  Latin  Testament,  and  translating  them  to  suit  the 
mental  capacity  of  a  young  Mohawk  girl  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  old  man,  and 
gazing  with  reverential  eyes  upon  his  time-worn  lineaments. 
M.  de  Corapanie  started  at  the  squaw's  loveliness,  and  pausing 
at  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  wigwam,  looked  with  a  lively 
interest  upon  the  scene— but  the  reprobate  Battiste  commenced 
singing  the  refrain  of  a  lewd  chanson,  in  open  ridicule  of  the 
missionary's  occupation.  The  young  girl  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  with  an  agile  step,  bounded  from  the  place,  attract- 
ing De  Companie's  gaze  to  the  last. 

"  By  the  mass,  Lamberville,  she  is  the  prettiest  piece  of 
Indian  blood  that  ever  blessed  my  experienced  sight!  There 
is  not  a  demoiselle  in  the  court  of  our  sovereign  Louis  that 
can  sparkle  a  brighter  eye  or  pout  a  lovelier  lip !  Who  is  the 
squaw  V 

"Mahika,  'the  sun-bird,'  the  daughter  of  the  venerable 
Ahoaleque,  and  the  affianced  wife  of  Teh-seeta,  the  hope  of 
the  Mohawk  braves." 

"Teh-seeta!  ah,  ha!  'tis  the  name  of  him,  Battiste,  whose 
eloquence  almost  consigned  thy  mixed  blood  to  feed  the  crack- 
ling flames.  'Twere  retribution,  now,  to  rob  the  red  dog  of 
his  squaw — the  '  sun-bird'  deserves  a  brighter  destiny." 

A  glance  of  dreadful  meaning  stole  across  the  features  of 
Battiste. 
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The  missionary,  understanding  that  the  French  commander 
had  sought  his  abode  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  invited 
him  into  the  rude  hut  which  constituted  the  abode  of  the  de- 
voted man.  The  adventurer  informed  the  missionary,  under 
the  severest  implications  of  secrecy,  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  his  majesty  Louis  XIV,  to  form  a  lasting 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations,  upon 
terms  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  The  old 
man  readily  believed  that  which  he  had  long  endeavored  to 
bring  about;  and  he  declared  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
M.  de  Companie  in  any  way  likely  to  forward  the  wished-for 
consummation.  The  leader  broached  his  plans,  and  again 
received  the  promised  assistance  of  the  missionary. 

By  the  next  morning's  dawn,  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  decked 
with  wampum  and  war  paint,  mustered  round  the  wigwam  of 
the  prophet  or  medicine-man  of  the  Onondagas,  and  under  his 
direction,  executed  the  various  dances  of  the  tribes.  A  day 
of  wild  excitement  ended  in  a  night  of  exhaustion;  the  "fire- 
water" of  the  Europeans,  introduced  by  the  wily  De  Companie, 
warmed  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  into  enthusiasm — the  French 
adventurer  seized  the  fitting  moment,  and  thanking  the  Iro- 
quois for  their  hospitality,  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  grand  feast 
at  the  fort  of  Frontenac,  on  the  lake,  some  seven  or  eight 
leagues  distant.  The  invitation  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
joy  by  the  young  braves,  but  the  aged  warriors  shook  their 
heads,  till  the  beloved  Lamberville  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
recommended  a  compliance  with  M.  de  Companie's  request. 
Then  rose  the  glad  shout  of  delight  from  the  Indian  tribes, 
mixed  with  the  howl  of  incipient  drunkenness,  and  the  loud 
laugh  of  derision  from  the  Canadian  soldiery. 

The  next  day,  the  remonstrances  of  the  sachems,  who  had 
experienced  cause  for  their  mistrust,  almost  prevented  the 
fruition  of  Companie's  design ;  but  Battiste  had  seduced  the 
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prophet  to  his  side  by  promises  of  wondrous  charms  and  potent 
spells  known  only  to  the  white  man's  god.  The  force  of  his 
pleadings,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  missionary,  turned  the 
scale,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  part  of  the  village 
bent  their  steps  toward  the  lake,  in  company  with  their  de- 
signing foes. 

The  soldiers  at  the  fort  were  acquainted  with  Companie's 
design  by  a  runner  that  he  had  despatched  during  the  revel  of 
the  preceding  night.  When  the  Indians  arrived  without  the 
fort,  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  common  French 
brandy,  a  coarse  but  potent  article  which  the  peculiar  nature 
of  colonial  warfare  had  brought  into  general  demand.  The 
attractions  of  the  spirituous  liquor,  after  a  long  and  sultry 
march,  were  not  to  be  withstood  by  the  Indians;  the  canteens 
of  the  soldiers  were  dipped  into  the  open  barrel  of  the  much 
loved  "  fire-water,"  and  handed  to  the  unsuspecting  Iroquois. 
As  drunkenness  usurped  the  senses  of  the  warriors  and  braves, 
they  were  carefully  removed  into  the  fort  by  the  soldiers,  de- 
prived of  their  weapons,  and  lodged  in  detached  parties  in 
the  various  fastnesses  and  secure  places  of  the  building.  Se- 
veral of  the  turbulent  were  bound  with  cords,  or  chained 
together  in  the  dungeons  provided  by  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  colonial  force.  When  the  main  portion  of  the  Indians 
were  disposed  of,  the  sachems  and  chiefs  who  had  refused  to 
participate  in  the  intoxicating  draught,  were  admitted  into  the 
fort.  The  night  had  far  advanced,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  French  soldiery  awed  the  little  band  into  submis- 
sion j  they  were  compelled  to  resign  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion upon  passing  the  inner  gate. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  choicest  warriors  of  the 
Iroquois  were  thus  betrayed  into  a  shameless  captivity;  and 
nearly  as  many  of  the  sages  of  the  nation  perished  by  the  shot 
of  the  soldiers,  while  cooped  up  in  the  square  of  the  fort  of 
Frontenac.  The  prisoners  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
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gallies  were  necessarily  selected  from  the  young  and  the  ro- 
bust; the  aged  and  the  sick  were  shot  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day — many  of  them  still  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  and  shouting  for  Onondio,  the  French  chief, 
while  his  soldiers  were  planting  bullets  in  their  hearts.  A 
few  of  the  braves  who  had  escaped  the  cord  and  shunned  the 
intoxicating  draught,  rushed  in  the  madness  of  despair  upon 
their  foes,  broke  through  their  ranks,  gained  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  desperately  leaped  into  the  ditch.  Most  of  them 
were  shot  down  ere  they  reached  the  cover  of  the  wood,  but 
some  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Frenchman's  baseness  and 
inhospitality. 

M.  de  Companie  knew  that  the  fugitives'  report  would 
bring  upon  him  the  united  force  of  the  whole  Five  Nations; 
and  rather  than  endure  a  long  and  doubtful  siege  in  a  small 
and  badly-constructed  fort  in  the  heart  of  a  savage  country, 
he  determined  to  push  on  with  his  prisoners  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial security  of  Montreal.  Orders  were  instantly  given 
for  the  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  security  of  the  captive 
Indians.  A  small  group  of  sachems  had  mustered  together 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  fort;  the  venerable  appearance  of 
the  aged  chieftains  had  deterred  the  executioners  from  the 
consummation  of  their  murders,  although  various  members  of 
the  group  had  been  wounded  by  the  Frenchmen's  shots.  Teh- 
seeta,  The  White  Thunder,  had  received  a  ball  through  his  shoul- 
der, fired  by  a  half-drunken  soldier,  who,  when  desired  to  shoot 
down  the  aged  and  the  useless,  saw  not  that  his  victim  was  a 
youthful  brave.  Teh-seeta,  recovering  from  the  first  effects 
of  his  wound,  crawled  to  the  group  of  sachems,  and  assisted 
them  to  raise  their  death-song,  and  chant  the  perfidy  of  their 
betrayers. 

M.  de  Companie  paused  awhile  to  gaze  upon  this  group,  as 
the  captive  braves  were  mustering  in  the  square.  An  aged 
chief,  with  a  scalp-lock  of  the  purest  white  hanging  low  upon 
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his  seamed  and  skinny  throat,  fronted  the  party,  and  raised, 
in  the  piping  treble  of  old  age,  the  death-song  of  his  tribe. 
But  if  the  infirmity  of  nature  caused  his  voice  to  quail,  the 
unflinching  gaze  of  his  small  keen  eye  told  of  the  heart  within 
that  defied  the  fear  of  death.  Another  aged  chief,  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  scalps  encircling  his  waist,  trembled  as  he 
stood,  and  leaned  his  palsied  body  on  a  sapling  for  support. 
His  boneless  mouth  moved  in  the  utterance  of  a  stern  defiance; 
and  the  living  stream  ran  down  his  painted  face  from  a  shot 
graze  on  the  head.  A  child,  his  grandson,  clung  to  his  deer 
skin  capote ;  and  the  long  skinny  fingers  of  the  aged  warrior 
played  amid  the  raven  hair  of  the  boy,  who  stared  around  him 
in  dismay,  but  uttered  not  a  sound  of  fear.  Teh-seeta,  with 
his  right  arm  hanging  useless  by  his  side,  gazed  sadly  round 
upon  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  his  friends  which  strewed  the 
earth  in  every  direction,  but  he  joined  the  death-song  with  a 
firm  and  manly  voice;  while  the  prophet  of  the  Onondagas, 
the  medicine-man,  who  had  persuaded  the  Iroquois  into  the 
snare,  stood  at  the  back  of  the  group,  and  with  wild  shrieks 
and  imprecations,  cursed  the  white  men  and  the  souls  of  their 
fathers— adding  a  new  and  yet  more  powerful  malediction  as 
he  exhibited  each  fresh  charm  drawn  from  the  hitherto  unde- 
veloped secrets  of  his  magical  or  medicine  bag. 

"Another  volley,  my  men,  to  silence  that  dismal  yelling," 
said  De  Companie.  The  soldiers  formed  into  line  at  the 
word  of  a  subaltern,  and  the  ready-loaded  muskets  were  placed 
at  their  shoulders,  when  Battiste  rushed  into  the  square,  and 
motioning  to  the  men,  snatched  Teh-seeta  from  the  group  de- 
voted to  destruction. 

"  This  red  dog  must  not  die  yet.  I  have  something  more 
for  him  to  endure.  I  have  not  forgotten  his  impertinence 
when  the  Iroquois  scouts  seized  me  in  the  woods.  Besides, 
he  is  young  and  hearty;  his  wound  is  but  in  the  flesh — he 
must  cross  the  seas." 
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The  White  Thunder  was  instantly  manacled,  and  desired  to 
join  his  fellow  bondsmen  in  the  rear.  As  he  crossed  the 
square  of  the  fort,  a  volley  of  musketry  told  of  the  end  of  the 
prophet  and  the  aged  sachems  of  his  tribe. 

The  trunk  of  a  huge  pine,  felled  for  the  purpose,  was  lopped 
of  its  branches,  and  placed  between  two  rows  of  Indians. 
The  right  arms  and  the  right  legs  of  one  row  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  were  chained  or  tied  with  ropes  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  opposite  row  had  their  left  arms  and  legs 
secured  in  the  same  manner,  which  allowed  them  scarcely 
room  for  a  contracted  step,  and  forced  them  to  move  in  con- 
cert, and  to  support  the  weight  of  the  huge  log  by  the  fasten- 
ings connected  with  their  arms. 

The  march  began — the  French  soldiers  guarded  the  prison- 
ers with  loaded  muskets,  and  received  orders  to  shoot  down 
all  runaways  or  refractory  movers.  It  is  needless  to  recount 
the  hardships  of  this  long  and  painful  march;  the  Iroquois 
were  not  released  from  the  log  till  the  party  had  arrived  at 
Montreal;  they  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  huge  trunk  resting  upon  their  jaded  legs;  and  though 
several  of  the  Indians  took  this  opportunity  of  removing  the  fas- 
tenings from  their  legs  and  weakening  the  hold  of  the  ligaments 
around  the  arm,  yet  the  readiness  with  which  the  refractory 
were  shot  down,  prevented  many  repetitions  of  the  attempt. 

The  cavalcade  reached  the  settlement  at  Montreal,  and  the 
Iroquois  chiefs  were  placed  in  batteaux,  and  sent  to  Gluebec, 
where  they  were  consigned  to  the  prison-holds  of  the  vessels 
of  war,  to  be  conveyed  from  their  native  land  to  the  shores  of 
their  enemies  and  enslavers.  •  Two  or  three  weeks  elapsed 
ere  the  ships  were  ready  for  sailing ;  and  the  sons  of  the  forest 
were  daily  allowed  half-an-hour's  airing  on  the  deck  of  their 
vessel,  chained  together  in  gangs  of  six  or  eight,  to  prevent 
escape.  One  morning,  while  an  allotted  few  of  the  captives 
were  gazing  on  the  rapid  tide  as  it  hurried  past  the  ship's  side, 
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a  boat's  crew  stemmed  the  current's  force,  and  fastened  their 
light  bark  to  the  huge  side  of  a  vessel  of  war  lying  but  a 
cable's  length  away.  Teh-seeta,  who  was  one  of  the  Indians 
upon  deck,  started  as  he  gazed  upon  the  living  cargo  deposited 
aboard  the  other  ship;  the  half-breed,  Battiste,  the  object  of 
his  mortal  hate,  was  one  of  the  persons  who  attracted  his 
attention ;  and  the  other  was  Mahika,  "  the  sun-bird,"  his  affi- 
anced wife.  Was  it  possible  that  the  reptile  Adirondak  had 
secured  the  object  of  his  love?  He  knew  that  Battiste  had 
avowed  his  intention  of  journeying  to  the  west  when  the  ca- 
valcade of  prisoners  commenced  its  painful  march  towards 
Montreal.  He  had  doubtless  executed  his  intentions,  and,  in 
returning,  had  secured  the  person  of  Mahika — but  how1?  the 
treacherous  half-breed  dare  not  encounter  the  fury  of  the  Iro- 
quois;  and  yet,  how  did  he  entice  the  sun-bird  from  her  nest? 
these  questionings  were  vain— he  beheld  his  squaw  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  deadliest  enemy,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  help- 
less— and  a  slave. 

One  bright  sunny  morning,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  bat- 
tlemented  heights,  and  the  vessels  bound  for  France  got  under 
way.  The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  cooped  up  in  the 
narrow  precincts  of  the  fore-hold,  felt  that  they  were  quitting 
for  ever  their  native  streams,  and  sighed  in  vain  for  a  fare- 
well gaze  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Teh-seeta  wondered  if 
the  ship  which  contained  Mahika  had  sailed  in  company  with 
that  wherein  he  was  confined ;  he  found  to  his  delight,  when 
allowed  his  short  watch  on  deck,  that  the  other  vessel  followed 
in  the  track  of  his  own  craft,  and  that  there  still  remained  a 
chance  of  accomplishing  his  revenge — and  of  rescuing  the 
object  of  his  love. 

The  foul  air  of  the  prison  ship,  the  constrained  posture, 
and  the  coarse  and  unwholesome  food,  seriously  affected  the 
noble  Iroquois.  Disease  in  its  worst  form  attacked  the  sons 
of  the  forest;  scarcely  a  day  passed,  but  the  crew  had  to  con- 
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sign  the  body  of  a  departed  warrior  to  the  ocean's  depths. 
Despair  sat  heavy  on  their  hearts;  many  of  the  Indians,  when 
deprived  of  their  chains  in  consideration  of  their  excessive 
weakness  from  disease,  toppled  headlong  from  the  bulwarks 
into  the  deep  sea,  rather  than  live  to  suffer  slavery  and  shame. 
One  of  the  braves,  in  his  visits  to  the  deck,  contrived  to  steal 
a.  knife  from  the  belt  of  a  sailor — the  next  morning  five  of  the 
Indians  were  found  stiff  and  cold  in  their  congealed  blood. 
When  the  ship  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  scarcely 
twenty  of  the  captives  were  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  land- 
ing. Some  few  remained  sick  in  the  dark  unwholesome 
hold;  but  the  rest  of  the  number  had  perished  miserably  in 
the  transit  from  their  native  land. 

Teh-seeta,  who  lived  but  for  revenge,  gazed  anxiously  for 
the  other  ship,  when  he  landed,  but  saw  not  the  object  of  his 
search.  After  a  few  weeks'  residence  inland,  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting  his  shattered  frame,  he  was  sent  with  three  of 
his  countrymen  aboard  one  of  the  royal  gallies  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  Yes!  the  noble 
warrior  of  the  Iroquois,  who  roved  uncontrolled  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ottawa  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
reigned  indisputable  along  the  shores  of  the  unfathomable 
lakes,  was  doomed  to  herd  with  cureless  ruffians  and  with 
prison  scum.  The  chief  of  a  mighty  nation,  basely  entrapped 
while  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality — a  prisoner  captured  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  ally, 
was  condemned  to  share  the  punishment  of  the  lowest  crimi- 
nals— to  hopeless  imprisonment  and  perpetual  labor ! 

During  his  sojourn  inland,  the  other  vessel  had  arrived, 
and  discharged  her  complement  of  passengers.  This  fact 
Teh-seeta  learnt  shortly  after  his  presence  aboard  the  galley. 
He  determined  to  devote  his  whole  energy  of  mind  to  the  pur- 
pose of  escape — and  after  five  years'  endurance  of  the  most 
pitiable  suffering,  he  effected  his  purpose. 
20 
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It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  imagine  the  probable 
nature  of  the  companions  which  Teh-seeta  encountered  in  the 
gallies  of  Louis  XIV,  the  profligate  "  Dieu-donne."  Colbert, 
the  sagacious  minister  of  France,  had  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  marine  of  the  nation,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
ships  of  war  attested  the  power  of  the  Gallic  navy.  The  gal- 
lies  were  also  maintained  in  supreme  order  and  completeness, 
and  manned  by  various  grades  of  political  and  felonious 
offenders.  The  noble  Huguenot,  a  martyr  to  his  religion, 
was  chained  to  the  same  oar  with  the  lowest  cut-throat ;  the 
Imperialists,  defeated  by  the  French  forces  under  Turenne 
and  Conde,  sent  their  quota  to  the  prison  ships  at  Marseilles : 
the  Parisian  badauds,  great  in  every  degree  of  crime,  ranked 
with  the  defender  of  his  country  and  the  asserter  of  man's 
liberty  of  thought.  In  fact,  the  pickpocket,  the  sacrilegious 
burglar,  the  gambler,  the  deserter,  the  political  antagonist,  the 
enemies  of  the  king's  mistress,  the  murderer,  the  free  speaker 
against  the  government's  offences,  the  coiner,  the  prisoner  of 
war,  the  parricide,  the  enslaved  Indian,  and  the  religious  dis- 
senter, were  classed  as  criminals  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  doomed  to  undergo  the  same  punishment  and  experience 
the  same  degradation. 

For  five  years,  Teh-seeta  brooded  over  his  wroDgs,  and 
bent  his  strength  to  the  laborious  oar.  An  opportunity  for 
escape  presented  itself.  The  gallies,  in  the  war  of  1688-9, 
were  ordered  to  scour  the  Mediterranean,  and  annoy  the  com- 
merce of  the  Dutch  in  the  Levant.  While  at  anchor  off 
Corfu,  Teh-seeta,  already  freed  from  his  chains,  slipped  down 
the  cable  of  the  anchor,  and  dropped  with  a  noiseless  splash 
into  the  bright  waters  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  He  knew  that  the 
galley  was  on  the  point  of  departure — and  after  an  hour's 
concealment,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  huge  craft 
sweep  from  her  moorings  across  the  harbor's  mouth,  and 
stretch  along  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  next  day,  by  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  humanity  of  an  Ionian  fisherman,  he  was  landed  on 
the  Neapolitan  shore— acting  on  intelligence  there  obtained, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  quays  of  Venice,  and  after  a 
short  residence  in  the  city  of  St.  Mark,  he  sailed  from  the 
Dogano  in  a  huge  Dutch  carack,  of  a  force  competent  to  defy 
the  gallies  of  the  French,  and  sufficiently  fleet  to  outsail  their 
heavier  ships  of  war. 

The  Iroquois  had  picked  up  a  sufficiency  of  the  lingua 
franca^  from  the  mixed  converse  of  his  fellow  slaves,  to  enable 
him  to  pass  unquestioned  amongst  the  medley  tribe  of  sailors 
that  navigated  the  ships  of  all  nations  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  practice  aboard  the  prison  ship 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  common-place  duty  of  a  foremast 
man;  and  the  natural  reserve  of  his  Indian  character  pre- 
vented him  from  mixing  in  frequent  conversation,  and  assisted 
the  chances  of  his  escape.  France  was  at  this  period  con- 
tending single  handed  against  the  powers  of  England,  Spain, 
Savoy,  Holland,  and  Germany;  sailors  were  in  general  re- 
quest; and  merchant  vessels  gladly  received  men  of  every 
nation,  if  they  possessed  the  slightest  intimacy  with  nautical 
afiairs. 

In  due  time,  Teh-seeta  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Maese, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  the  Indian  in  pursuit  of  his  revenge, 
sought  for  a  vessel  bound  for  the  newly-peopled  colonies  of 
America.  But  the  Dutch  cared  not  to  risk  their  merchandise 
in  strange  seas,  or  expose  it  to  the  chance  of  capture  by  French 
cruisers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  spoilers  who  had  driven  them 
from  their  possessions  in  the  New  World.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  for  the  Indian  to  work  his  way  across  the  channel  to 
England,  where  the  activity  of  William  Penn  in  sending  sup- 
plies to  his  new  colony  on  the  Delaware,  rendered  feasible  the 
chance  of  a  return  to  America.  But  the  successful  invasion 
of  William  of  Orange  had  thrown  the  nation  into  confusion ; 
commerce  was  at  a  stand;  and  recent  events  had  taught  the 
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owners  of  lands  in  America  that  a  king  could  annul  the  con- 
tract of  his  predecessor,  and  render  invalid  the  royal  act  and 
deed  which  had  peopled  a  new  world,  at  the  expense  of 
"countless  treasure  and  much  human  blood." 

Nevertheless,  Teh-seeta,  filled  with  but  one  idea,  deter- 
mined to  visit  England,  and  search  diligently  for  a  vessel 
bound  to  his  native  land.  He  entered  on  board  a  small  trader 
destined  to  the  Thames,  but  a  storm  arose,  and  wrecked  the 
frail  bark  on  the  French  coast;  the  crew  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  to  the  jail  at  Dunkirk,  from 
whence,  the  Indian,  with  others  who  preferred  their  own  inte- 
rests to  the  rights  of  the  European  potentates,  were  drafted  on 
board  the  ships  of  the  French  monarch,  having  resolved  to 
fight  in  his  employ  rather  than,  die  in  his  jails. 

Teh-seeta  knew  not  that  he  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
his  bitterest  foes ;  freedom  had  been  offered  in  exchange  for 
captivity,  and  perhaps,  death— he  asked  no  farther  questions, 
and  went  in  silence  to  his  station  aboard  a  huge  ship  of  war, 
which  formed  part  of  a  squadron  about  to  sail  on  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage.  Busied  in  the  duties  of  his  employ,  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  arrival  of  the  few  passengers  allowed  on 
board  the  king's  ship;  and  when  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  he 
assisted  in  giving  the  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  knew  not  whither 
he  was  bound.  But  fate  had  befriended  the  lonely  Iroquois ; 
the  ship  was  destined,  with  its  armed  companions,  to  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  support  the  French  colonists 
against  the  attacks  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  made 
hostile  demonstrations  upon  duebec.  A  newly-raised  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  lured  to  volunteer  by  extravagant  promises 
of  free  grants  of  land  and  unlimited  plunder,  accompanied 
the  naval  force,  which  the  French  monarch  had  been  induced 
to  spare  from  his  European  appliances  of  war,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  value  of  his  Canadian  possessions. 

When  Teh-seeta  learned  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  he 
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closely  scanned  the  military  officers  and  passengers,  hoping  to 
find  amongst  them  one,  at  least,  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe  and  the  kidnapping  of 
himself  and  fellow  braves;  but  all  onboard  seemed  strange. 
He  was  busily  employed  mending  a  rent  in  one  of  the  light 
sails,  when  he  thought  that  he  recognised  a  voice  proceeding 
from  one  of  the  officers'  servants  who  were  congregated  toge- 
ther in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  chattering  with  French  vivacity, 
in  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  pleasant  breeze.  Again,  the 
tones  of  a  voice,  the  recollection  of  which  the  lapse  of  years 
had  been  unable  to  efface,  seemed  to  grate  upon  his  heart — he 
cautiously  surveyed  the  party,  and  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
liveried  and  periwigged  lackeys,  he  discovered  the  object  of 
his  deep  revenge,  Eattiste. 

From  this  moment,  Teh-seeta  became  a  different  being. 
He  lost  the  apathetic  manner  which  had  obtained  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Dull  Dick  amongst  the  seamen.  The  natural 
coldness  of  the  Indian  character  had  been  increased  by  the 
numbing  severity  of  his  sufferings.  In  the  execution  of  his 
duties  he  had  been  attentive  and  exact,  but  he  formed  no 
associations  with  his  fellow  mariners;  he  spoke  not  of  his 
wrongs,  but  brooded  over  them  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
heart — in  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  watch  and  the  glare  of 
the  meridian  sun.  But  now,  when  the  long-sought  object  of 
cherished  vengeance  seemed  within  his  grasp,  his  warrior 
spirit  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  with  elastic  step  and  lively 
aspect,  he  bustled  about  the  crowded  deck. 

For  several  days,  Teh-seeta  watched  with  undeviating 
attention  the  actions  of  the  half-breed,  who  had  exchanged  the 
habits  of  the  Indian  runner  for  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  valet's 
life — the  blood  of  the  vivandier  had  conquered  the  share  of 
the  mother  in  his  composition.  His  practical  cunning  and 
ready-witted  boldness  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  the  leader 
of  the  newly-raised  forces,  and  Battiste  was  noted  as  the  first 
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of  lackeys.  Teh-seeta,  with  the  quick  perception  of  revenge, 
had  detected  the  presence  of  his  foe,  despite  his  marvellous 
change;  but  not  even  the  practised  shrewdness  of  the  half- 
breed  could  trace  the  faintest  resemblance  between  the  care- 
worn sailor,  dressed  in  a  ragged  Flushing  jacket  and  Dutch 
breeches,  and  the  proud  warrior  of  the  Mohawk,  in  his  deer 
skin  robe,  with  wampum  belt  and  mocassins  of  panther's  hide. 
The  erect  bearing  of  the  bronzed  and  sinewy  Iroquois  was 
lost  in  the  lounging  carriage  of  the  runaway  galley  slave. 
The  small  but  well-made  head  of  the  Indian  brave,  with  its 
single  scalp-lock  on  the  crown,  wherein  the  wing-feathers  of 
the  wild  turkey  were  entwined,  presented  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  dirty  t£te  of  the  sailor,  with  a  greasy  Marseillaise  night- 
cap on  the  top  of  a  huge  shock  of  hair,  which  descended  in 
bushy  whiskers  around  a  pale  and  haggard  face.  The  sailor's 
knife,  secured  by  a  lanyard  to  the  waistband,  had  but  small 
association  with  the  tomahawk  of  the  brave;  and  the  stain  of 
tobacco,  the  grime  of  tar,  and  other  sea-faring  discolorations, 
assumed  the  place  of  the  bright  war  paint  of  the  young  chief 
of  the  Iroquois. 

One  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  ship  was  a  huge  Languedo- 
cian,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  bagnio  at  Toulon.  When  the  gallies  which  contained 
the  Iroquois  slaves  entered  the  harbor  for  repairs,  the  work- 
men of  the  port  were  curious  to  behold  the  aborigines  of  the 
newly-discovered  world  in  the  western  seas.  The  features  of 
Teh-seeta  became  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  Raoul  Gas,  the  Lan- 
guedocian;  he  intimated  his  knowledge  to  the  runaway  galley 
slave,  and  exacted  the  most  abject  submission  to  his  will,  and 
the  giving  up  of  the  whole  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  voy- 
age— threatening,  in  case  of  hesitation,  to  denounce  the  fugi- 
tive to  the  captain.  Teh-seeta,  occupied  alone  with  the  con- 
templation of  his  revenge  upon  Battiste,  submitted  to  the 
inflictions  of  his  petty  tyrant,  conscious  that  any  opposition 
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would  place  him  in  confinement,  and  frustrate  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  vengeance.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  Raoul 
Cas  quarrelled  with  Battiste  upon  some  trifling  point  of  pre- 
cedency at  the  table  of  the  second  cabin,  where  the  superior 
servants  claimed  seats  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  ship;  the  quarrel  eventually  became  serious,  and  the 
watchful  Teh-seeta  fomented  the  difference,  caring  very  little 
which  of  the  parties  had  the  worst  of  the  dispute. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  the  officers  were  sitting  over  their 
wine,  the  lackeys  mustered  together  in  the  midships,  and  Teh- 
seeta  squatted  in  the  booms,  affecting  to  be  busy  with  a  marlin- 
spike  and  splice.  The  footmen  talked  of  home — and  with 
the  conceit  of  little  minds,  boasted  of  the  many  bright  eyes 
dimmed  by  their  departure.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  asked 
Battiste  where  he  had  left  his  Indian  girl — and  Teh-seeta, 
with  unruffled  face,  heard  the  heartless  ruffian  narrate  the 
course  of  misery  endured  by  the  hapless  Mahika. 

On  the  night  of  the  capture  of  the  Iroquois  braves,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  De  Companie  had  despatched  a  runner  to 
the  Onondaga  village  with  orders  to  inveigle  the  beautiful 
Mahika,  "the  sun-bird,"  from  the  companionship  of  the  elder 
squaws,  and  pass  with  his  captive  through  the  woods  to  the 
"  throat  of  the  lake,"  there  to  wait  for  the  cavalcade  from  fort 
Frontenac.  The  scheme  was  successful;  the  runner  and  his 
prize  joined  the  rear  guard  at  the  place  appointed,  and  Teh- 
seeta  knew  not  that  his  painful  march  through  the  wilderness 
was  shared  by  his  affianced  wife.  The  capricious  French- 
man, De  Companie,  tired  of  his  victim  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  when  Battiste  returned  from  his  journey  to  Niagara, 
he  received  his  patron's  orders  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  girl  in 
the  quietest  way  possible.  Malyka  was  beautiful,  and  Bat- 
tiste determined  that  she  should  share  his  intended  voyage  to 
France.  The  charms  of  the  young  squaw  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profligate  courtiers,  and  Battiste  exchanged  his 
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companion  for  the  broad  gold  pieces  of  a  lordling,  who  decked 
his  unwilling  mistress  in  the  gewgaws  of  luxury,  and  prided 
himself  upon  the  singularity  of  his  possession.  She  was 
shortly  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  her  keeper,  who  presented 
her  to  a  certain  influential  churchman,  in  return  for  a  promise 
of  courtly  patronage  and  place.  The  mistress  of  the  king 
honored  the  Iroquois  beauty  with  a  patronising  regard,  and 
Mahika  held  her  place  with  the  titled  dames  of  intrigue  whose 
names  figure  in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.  But  a  serious  fit 
of  sickness  reduced  the  poor  squaw  to  a  forbidding  meagre- 
ness,  and  her  dark  skin,  deprived  of  the  healthy  action  of  the 
blood,  lost  its  bright  hue,  and  hung  in  dull  yellow  wrinkles 
over  her  attenuated  and  angular  frame.  Her  lover  grew 
careless,  and  finally  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary  old 
crone,  who  remained  with  Mahika  while  the  money  raised 
on  her  trinkets  afforded  a  chance  of  plunder.  After  many 
months  of  wretchedness  and  pain,  the  young  squaw  rose  from 
her  bed  a  poor  emaciated  unloveable  object.  She  passed  a 
few  months  in  servitude  at  one  of  the  houses  connected  with 
the  public  stews,  her  only  place  of  refuge ;  till,  weary  of  the 
insults  heaped  upon  the  friendless  and  forbidding  Indian  slave, 
she  ended  her  miseries  by  a  leap  into  the  Seine. 

Battiste's  story  of  the  squaw's  fate  was  scarcely  ended, 
when  the  increased  motion  of  the  vessel,  arising  from  the 
indications  of  a  rapidly- approaching  storm,  drove  the  lackeys 
to  their  berths  below.  The  boatswain's  call  summoned  Teh- 
seela  to  his  duties ;  but  the  violence  of  the  gale  and  the  moun- 
tainous heaving  of  the  sea  erased  not  the  half-breed's  recital 
from  his  mind — he  panted  for  a  bloody  and  immediate  revenge. 

The  night  came  on,  and  the  storm  howled  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  ship  flew  like  the  lightning's  flash  across  the 
waves,  which  dashed  upon  the  deck  with  savage  force,  as  if 
infuriated  at  the  gallant  vessel's  defiance  of  their  power. 
Teh-seeta  was  placed  in  the  midnight  watch,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Raoul  Gas;  the  Indian  crouched  down  under  the 
weather  bow,  in  imitation  of  his  officer,  and  planned  schemes 
of  deadly  vengeance.  His  ruminations  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Battiste  and  one  of  his  companions;  the 
violence  of  the  ship's  motion  had  brought  on  sickness,  and 
they  ventured  upon  deck  for  relief;  but  the  fury  of  the  storm 
deterred  them  from  a  lengthened  stay — they  were  about  to 
return  below,  when  Teh-seeta,  snatching  a  knife  from  the 
side  of  the  sleeping  Gas,  approached  Battiste,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  following  his  descending  friend,  and,  in  a  whisper, 
volunteered  to  show  him  a  place  on  deck  where  he  might 
enjoy  the  open  air  devoid  of  annoyance  from  the  weather. 
Battiste,  helpless  from  sickness,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to 
the  leeward  side  of  the  ship,  when  Teh-seeta,  looking  cau- 
tiously around,  and  observing  that  the  pitch-black  darkness  of 
the  night  obscured  his  actions  from  those  members  of  the 
watch  who  were  not  asleep,  drove  his  enemy  against  the  lee 
bulwarks,  and  while  one  hand  firmly  grasped  Battiste's  throat 
and  prevented  a  call  for  help  or  a  cry  of  alarm,  he  ripped 
open  the  bowels  of  the  half-breed.  In  a  tone  scarcely  above 
his  breath,  but  which  pierced  Battiste's  ear  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  serpent's  hiss,  he  said,  "  Die,  cursed  Adirondak — die  by 
the  hands  of  Teh-seeta,  the  Mohawk — the  husband  of  the 
dead  Mahika!"  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  ere  the 
mutilated  carcass  of  the  vivandier's  son  was  cast  into  the 
foaming  sea.  The  howling  of  the  blast,  the  creaking  of  the 
ship  as  she  labored  in  the  gale,  and  the  roaring  of  the  almighty 
waves,  drowned  the  splash  of  the  ocean  as  it  received  the 
body.  Teh-seeta  returned  quietly  to  his  seat,  without  a  spot 
of  blood  upon  his  person  to  authorise  suspicion.  The  upward 
nature  of  the  death  cut,  which  extended  from  hip  to  hip,  pre- 
vented an  immediate  effusion,  but  the  violence  necessarily 
used  to  hurl  the  body  into  the  sea,  opened  the  wound,  and  cast 
a  portion  of  the  entrails  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  bulwark. 
21 
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In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  scarcely  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  murder,  the  officer  of  the  watch  discovered  the 
congealing  blood  upon  the  deck,  and  Raoul  Gas's  knife  lying 
in  the  midst  of  the  gore.  .All  hands  were  beat  to  quarters. 
Battiste  was  missed,  and  the  Languedocian  was  placed  in 
irons,  accused  of  the  wilful  murder  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  publicly  quarrelled,  and  against  whom  he  had  been 
heard  to  utter  the  most  fearful  threats.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  fix  the  crime  upon  him,  and  Teh-seeta  passed  unsuspected 
by  all. 

The  remaining  distance  of  the  voyage  was  passed  in  gloomy 
dulness  by  all  aboard  save  the  Iroquois  brave,  whose  eyes  glis- 
tened at  the  consummation  of  his  revenge,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach to  the  forest  shelter  of  his  tribe.  A  saddened  feeling 
sometimes  crossed  his  heart,  when  he  thought  of  the  fate  of 
his  beloved  Mahika— but  he  hoped  to  meet  her  in  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  blessed,  where  sin  is  banished,  and  sorrow  dare 
not  enter. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  dangerous  navigation, 
was  safely  passed,  and  the  vessel,  the  quickest  sailer  in  the 
squadron,  anchored  beneath  the  batteries  of  Cape  Diamond  ere 
the  other  ships  had  worked  through  the  fogs  of  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  troops  were  landed;  and  the  prisoner 
Gas,  heavily  ironed,  was  given  up  to  the  civil  power  of  the  set- 
tlement. The  failure  of  the  New  Englanders'  attempt  upon 
the  city  had  left  the  French  colonists  in  comparative  quiet — at 
least,  no  immediate  hostilities  were  expected.  The  trial  of 
the  suspected  murderer  was  brought  to  issue ;  Teh-seeta, 
amongst  others,  appeared  against  him,  and  the  jury,  without 
rising  from  their  seats,  gave  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  Gas,  and  he  was  expressly  ordered 
to  prepare  for  execution,  as  the  nature  of  his  crime  prevented 
the  extension  of  mercy. 

Within  an  easy  distance  from  the  walls  of  Quebec  there  is 
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a  strip  of  land,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  of 
vast  extent  in  length.  More  than  half  a  century  subsequent 
to  the  period  whereof  we  write,  two  mighty  generals  of  op- 
posing nations  closed  their  eyes  in  death  upon  these  plains, 
while  guiding  the  warfare  of  their  respective  forces — a  war- 
fare which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  heights  of  Abraham,  the  whole 
garrison  force  of  Gtuebec,  and  the  seamen  of  the  vessels  at 
anchor,  headed  by  their  respective  officers,  with  the  governor- 
general  and  his  suite,  were  assembled  to  witness  the  execution 
of  the  supposed  murderer  Gas.  A  band  of  Ottawa  Indians, 
the  firm  allies  of  the  Canadians,  were  huddled  together  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  tree  which  had  been  selected  to  serve 
as  a  gallows.  Teh-seeta  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  ship- 
mates, and  gazed  upon  the  preparations  for  the  execution  of 
an  innocent  man  with  evident  satisfaction.  Raoul  Cas  had 
held  him  in  tyrannical  thrall,  and  subjected  him  to  a  daily 
course  of  bitter  agony  and  wrong.  The  Indian  blood  cried 
out  for  vengeance,  and  Teh-seeta  smiled  as  the  body  of  his 
enemy  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  summer  breeze. 

When  the  execution  had  taken  place,  the  military  were 
marched  back  to  their  quarters,  and  the  sailors  ordered  to 
repair  aboard  their  respective  ships.  But,  with  the  unre- 
strained curiosity  of  seamen,  the  tars  mustered  round  the  band 
of  Ottawas,  and  surveyed  with  lively  interest  the  appearance 
of  the  red  men  in  their  national  attire.  The  inquisitive 
practices  of  all  newly-arrived  Europeans  had  accustomed  the 
Indians  to  this  behavior,  and  they  allowed  the  sailors  to  handle 
their  tomahawks  and  bows,  and  investigate  the  shell  and  reed 
work  of  the  wampum  and  the  fringes  of  lace  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees. 

Teh-seeta  gazed  upon  this  band  of  Ottawas  with  feelings 
of  bitterness  and  pain.  He  cared  not  for  the  exterminating 
war  which  had  for  years  existed  between  them  and  his  own 
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tribe,  but  the  sight  of  the  red  warriors,  free  and  unrestrained 
upon  their  native  hills,  reminded  him  of  the  proud  days  gone 
by,  when  he,  The  White  Thunder,  the  hero  of  his  lodge,  the 
leader  of  uncounted  braves,  claimed  rank  with  the  uncon- 
quered  chiefs  of  the  dread  Mohawk  tribe,  and  raised  his  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  sachems.  Years  had  passed — years  of 
misery  and  toil;  he  stood  again  upon  the  green  sward;  the 
free  air  welcomed  him  with  its  balmy  breath,  the  river  rolled 
its  mighty  volume  at  his  feet,  and  the  eternal  forests  spread 
forth  their  aged  limbs  to  greet  him  to  his  home.  But  the 
brand  of  infamy  had  been  stamped  upon  him;  the  galley 
slave,  the  fettered  associate  of  felons,  dared  not  pollute  the 
wigwams  of  the  sagamores  with  his  presence.  He  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  land — an  escaped  criminal — with  a  reward 
set  upon  his  head.  His  relatives  had  either  shared  his  fate 
and  now  remained  in  hopeless  slavery,  or  had  fallen  in  the 
massacre  of  the  aged  chiefs  which  attended  the  captivity  of 
his  tribe.  The  chosen  of  his  heart,  Mahika,  his  affianced 
bride,  had  perished  miserably — the  rejected  outcast  of  his  foes, 
whose  pleasures  she  had  been  doomed  to  serve. 

As  these  burning  recollections  pressed  upon  his  mind,  re- 
venge glared  fiercely  in  his  countenance,  and,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  he  swore  an  oath  of  black  undying  hate  against 
his  foes.  At  that  moment,  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  officer  who 
was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  regiment;  it  was  De  Com- 
panie.  His  untiring  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  colony 
had  been  rewarded  by  his  country,  and  rank  and  honors  were 
showered  on  his  name.  Teh-seeta  knew  his  foe  at  a  glance — 
the  scene  at  the  fort  rushed  vividly  upon  his  mind — he  was 
again  the  Mohawk  warrior — The  White  Thunder!  He  snatch- 
ed an  Ottawa's  tomahawk  from  the  hands  of  an  admiring  sea- 
man, and,  raising  the  dreadful  war-cry  of  his  tribe,  rushed 
upon  the  officer,  and  buried  the  hatchet  in  his  brain !  With  the 
sharp  knife,  which  at  that  period  every  sailor  carried  in  his 
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girdle,  he  severed  the  Frenchman's  scalp  from  his  bleeding 
scull,  and  with  a  yell  of  defiance,  darted  across  the  plain. 

The  lightning-like  rapidity  of  Teh-seeta's  movements  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  interference.  De  Companie  was 
slightly  in  advance  of  his  men  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
Indian  when  the  recognition  took  place.  The  sudden  fall  of 
their  leader  staggered  the  soldiers  for  a  few  seconds,  affording 
ample  time  to  Teh-seeta  to  scalp  his  enemy,  which  he  effected 
by  a  circular  sweep  of  his  hand;  and  holding  aloft  his  bloody 
trophy,  he  bounded  from  the  spot  before  De  Companie's  bro- 
ther officers  were  informed  of  the  act  of  death. 

The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire,  but  ere  they  could  bring 
the  heavy  guns  to  their  shoulders,  the  fugitive,  with  Indian 
cunning,  had  darted  behind  a  small  knoll  which  effectually 
screened  him  from  the  shots  of  the  military.  Instant  pursuit 
was  ordered,  and  numerous  parties  of  the  seamen  scudded 
after  the  runaway,  followed  by  the  heavily-accoutred  soldiery; 
but  Teh-seeta  had  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
guns,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  towards  the  farther  side 
of  the  plain.  He  feared  not  the  pursuit  of  the  Europeans;  a 
keener  foe  hung  upon  his  steps,  and  hunted  for  his  blood. 
The  Ottawas  had  recognised  the  war  cry  of  the  Iroquois — the 
savage  onslaught,  the  scalping,  the  yell  of  triumph,  and  the 
flight  betrayed  the  Indian  warrior,  notwithstanding  the  fulness 
of  his  disguise.  With  a  ferocious  shout  they  hastened  after 
the  flying  brave,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  for  the  heavy 
clothing  of  the  Dutch  sailor  impeded  his  progress,  and  he  had 
long  been  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  speed.  Turning 
suddenly  round,  therefore,  he  faced  the  Ottawas,  and  lowered 
his  hands  and  head  in  token  of  submission.  The  Indians 
raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  and,  congregating  together,  rushed 
in  to  pinion  their  captive;  but,  casting  a  rapid  glance  around 
to  ascertain  the  side  which  presented  the  remotest  danger,  he 
knocked  down  the  nearest  Ottawa,  and  bounded  with  renewed 
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speed  and  fresh  wind  down  the  long  slope  leading  to  the  woods. 
A  flight  of  arrows  from  the  outwitted  pursuers  flew  around 
him,  and  one  of  the  barbs  stuck  in  his  thick  Flushing  coat, 
but  he  kept  on  his  way  unharmed.  Some  half  dozen  of  the 
dragoon  officers,  despatched  by  the  governor  himself,  rode 
ahead,  and  stopping  Teh-seeta's  farther  flight,  ordered  him  to 
surrender  on  pain  of  instant  death.  A  few  yards  to  the  right, 
the  ground  was  broken  into  a  succession  of  small  declivities 
that  terminated  in  a  narrow  gully  or  fissure  washed  by  the 
rains,  and  leading  to  the  precipitous  edge  of  the  height  that 
overhung  the  river  beach.  Teh-seeta  dashed  along  the  ra- 
vine, and  defied  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalry;  but  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  dreadful  precipice  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  his  proceeding. 
The  shouts  of  the  horsemen  were  heard,  and  the  heavy  tramp 
of  men  descending  the  ravine  evinced  the  eagerness  of  his 
pursuers — death  seemed  to  have  encompassed  him  in  its  toils. 
Teh-seeta  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and  leaning  over 
the  crumbling  edge  of  the  precipice,  narrowly  scanned  the 
appearance  of  the  rock  whereon  he  stood ;  the  descent  of  the 
collected  rain  had  made  it  one  unvarying  smoothness.  On 
the  extreme  left,  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  ran  along  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  gulf;  continuing  to  wind  along  the  front  of  the  rock, 
this  ledge  led  round  a  huge  projecting  crag,  with  a  downward 
tendency  that  promised  the  possibility  of  a  path  to  the  river 
side.  He  crawled  to  the  farthest  nook  of  the  ravine,  and  look- 
ing over  again,  found  that  the  small  ledge  of  rock  which  he 
hoped  to  reach  was  considerably  to  the  left  of  a  perpendicular 
descent ;  that,  not  only  would  he  have  to  peril  the  chance  of 
missing  the  narrow  footway  in  his  jump,  but  that  the  jump 
must  be  made  with  a  side  inclination  of  several  feet.  The 
sound  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Ottawas  decided  him ;  he 
doffed  his  huge  jacket,  and  crawled  with  the  utmost  caution 
over  the  edge  of  the  abyss  with  his  face  towards  the  rock: 
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after  hanging  for  some  moments,  suspended  by  his  hands  over 
the  frightful  depth  below,  he  oscillated  his  body  till  he  con- 
ceived it  had  obtained  the  right  momentum,  when  letting  go 
his  hold,  he  fell  with  painful  exactness  upon  the  narrow  shelf 
that  scarcely  afforded  room  for  his  feet.  Clinging  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  sailor  to  the  jutting  edge  of  the  rock,  he  crawled 
slowly  toward  the  projecting  crag  round  which  the  pathway 
trended.  He  hoped  to  make  the  pass  in  safety  before  his  pur- 
suers obtained  a  knowledge  of  his  whereabout.  Half  a  dozen 
yards  more,  and  the  huge  rock  would  stand  between  him  and 
his  foes — an  arrow  struck  the  front  of  the  precipice,  and, 
glancing  off,  fell  into  the  depths  below.  He  dared  not  look 
round,  but  knowing  that  he  was  discovered,  he  hastened  his 
progress  along  the  dangerous  and  dizzy  height.  The  shouts 
of  the  multitude  from  the  bank  above  sounded  on  his  ear ;  he 
cared  not — one  step  more,  and  he  was  safe.  A  volley  of 
musketry  ensued— the  chips  of  the  rock  fell  in  a  shower,  but 
he  remained  unhurt.  He  raised  his  leg  to  pass  the  boundary 
— a  single  shot  was  fired,  and  he  felt  the  blood  gushing  from 
his  heart.  Cursing  the  fatal  marksman,  he  essayed  to  turn 
the  crag,  but  his  knees  failed  him— the  crimson  fluid  burst 
from  his  mouth— he  staggered — and  fell.  His  dying  scream 
was  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery;  and  the  body,  fall- 
ing from  crag  to  crag,  fell  upon  the  beach,  a  lifeless  and  dis- 
figured mass. 


The  capture  and  slavery  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  created  the 
highest  excitement'  among  the  whole  of  the  confederated  na- 
tions. The  Onondaga  sachems  had  much  difficulty  in  saving 
the  life  of  the  missionary  Lamberville  from  the  fury  of  the 
warriors.  "But  go,"  said  the  venerable  Garonkonthie,  "thou 
hast  betrayed  us,  but  treason  was  not  in  thine  heart.  Fly, 
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therefore,  for  when  our  young  braves  shall  have  sung  their 
war  song,  they  will  listen  to  no  voice  save  the  swelling  sound 
of  anger." 

A  bloodthirsty  war  ensued  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois,  wherein  the  Indians  were  generally  victorious.  The 
Mohawks  burnt  fort  Chambly,  on  the  Sorel  river,  and  sent  the 
inhabitants  in  bondage  to  Albany.  The  Onondagas  surprised 
fort  Frontenac,  and  kept  the  garrison  in  bondage  as  hostages 
for  the  Iroquois  sent  to  the  gallies.  The  Senecas  blockaded 
the  new  fort  at  Niagara,  and  compelled  one  hundred  men, 
under  De  la  Troye,  to  perish  through  famine.  Twelve  hun- 
dred Iroquois  landed  at  Montreal,  and  killed  upwards  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  burning  all  the  houses  and  plantations 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  carrying  twenty-six  French- 
men into  captivity,  who  were  afterwards  burnt  alive.  Another 
attack  upon  the  same  city  in  the  same  year  (1688)  was  attended 
with  the  like  unfortunate  results. 

These  repeated  defeats  induced  the  French  governor  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Colonel  Dongan,  the  English  governor 
of  New  York.  A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Canadas 
and  the  Five  Nations;  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  the 
new  fort  at  Niagara  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  kidnapped 
chiefs  restored  to  their  native  land — but  these  stipulations  were 
not  attended  to.  The  next  year  brought  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  the  former  horrors  were  repeated. 

Louis  XIV  paid  dearly  for  his  Indian  galley  slaves. 
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ODE 


FOR  THE  BIRTH  DAY  OF  AN  OCTOGENARIAN. 


BY   CHARLES   WEST   THOMSON. 


The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness. 

PROVERBS,  xvi,  31. 

How  beautiful  is  sunrise ! 

When  the  glorious  king  of  day 
Comes  forth  in  all  his  golden  pomp, 

And  zephyrs  crowd  his  way — 
When,  wrapped  in  crimson  drapery, 

He  laughs  o'er  earth  and  main, 
And  Nature,  bathed  in  living  light, 

Sends  back  his  smile  again — 

But  when  at  summer's  balmy  eve 

He  seeks  his  daily  rest, 
And  takes  his  bright  and  lingering  leave 

Far  in  the  dreamy  West, 
O,  how  magnificently  then 

His  parting  beauties  glow ; 
22 
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How  softly  sinks  o'er  glade  and  glen 
The  grandeur  they  bestow! 

So  though  the  days  of  youth  are  fair, 

And  roses  strew  the  way, 
Tho'  strength  and  beauty  flourish  there, 

And  all  is  bright  and  gay, 
Yet  grander,  nobler  is  the  part 

He  fills  upon  the  stage, 
Who  with  a  pure  unsullied  heart 

Attains  to  virtuous  age. 

Then  hail  to  the  friend  of  years 

Who  has  lived  beyond  fourscore, 
And  still  has  a  breast  that  warms  and  cheers 

At  friendship's  and  learning's  lore — 
O  long,  yet  long  may  he  live 

To  ennoble  this  lower  sky — 
May  he  see  his  century  out  ere  he  give 

His  bright  soul  to  the  world  on  high. 
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L'HOMME  DES  EPOUVANTEMENS. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  GIRONDE. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


Avoid  the  politic,  the  factious  fool, 

The  busy,  buzzing,  talking,  hardened  knave ; 

The  quaint  smooth  rogue  that  sins  against  his  reason ; 

Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal, 

And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  its  spirit. 

OTVVAY. 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  footsteps 
of  liberty  were  unstained  with  blood,  the  purest  principles  of 
republicanism  were  disseminated  by  a  band  of  patriot  deputies 
from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  Glowing  with  a  love 
of  universal  freedom,  and  void  of  all  selfish  or  debasing  pur- 
poses, they  devoted  themselves  with  honest  zeal  to  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  swore,  at  their  civic  altars,  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Bordeaux,  to  extirpate  the  remnants  of  mo- 
narchical rule  from  the  realm  of  France,  and  establish  the 
wholesome  practice  of  republicanism  throughout  the  land. 
The  reader  who  is  intimate  with  the  movements  of  the 
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French  revolution,  must  remember  how  vainly  the  Girondists 
endeavored  to  mould  the  young  republic  upon  the  basis  of 
perfect  liberty,  and  how  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
selfish  violence  of  the  Terrorists,  who  placed  the  guillotine  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  rendered  every  thing  human 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  check-string  and  the  knife. 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  other  infamies,  opposed,  with 
brutal  resistance,  the  mental  influence  of  Condorcet,  Gensonnd, 
Gaudet,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Roland,  Petion,  Sillery,  Vergniaud, 
and  others  of  equal  talent,  who  were  compelled  to  succumb 
to  the  mob-power  of  the  demagogues,  and  eventually  gave 
up  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  principles.  The  blood-spil- 
lers  sacrificed  some  hundreds  of  victims  in  their  Girondist 
extermination;  relations  and  friends  of  the  proscribed  were 
doomed  to  the  penalties  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  lawless  scum 
of  revolutionized  Paris  revelled  in  the  blood  of  the  truest  re- 
publicans and  followers  of  liberty. 

The  Comte  D'Aureole  possessed  the  seigneurie  of  St.  Bris, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  boasted  a  relationship 
with  Dumouriez,  the  political  Proteus,  who  contrived  to  offend 
and  be  denounced  by  all  parties,  to  whom,  in  turn,  he  offered 
his  devotions.  This  cousinage,  while  Dumouriez  held  the 
government  of  Lower  Normandy  and  the  command  of  the 
northern  army,  was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Comte,  although 
it  eventually  proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin  and  decapitation. 
The  Jacobins,  incensed  against  the  Girondists  by  their  refusal 
to  sanction  the  prevalent  system  of  horrors,  seized  with  malig- 
nant eagerness  upon  any  trivial  chance  of  accusation  against 
the  leading  men  of  their  party.  Dumouriez's  defeats  by  the 
Austrians  at  Louvain  and  Neerwinden  were  sufficient  to  draw 
upon  his  devoted  head  the  objurgations  of  the  mobocrats  at 
Paris,  who  demanded  victory  upon  all  occasions  from  their 
generals,  and  looked  upon  defeat  as  treason.  A  price  of 
three  hundred  thousand  livres  was  set  upon  Dumouriez's  head; 
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he  laughed  at  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  and  wandered  unmo- 
lested through  the  lands  of  the  nations  against  which  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  arms.  D'Aureole  was  a  Girondist  and  the 
relative  of  Dumouriez;  he  was  moreover  rich,  and  the  father 
of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king.  Any  one  of  these 
reasons  would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Jacobins  to 
denounce  the  Comte  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  traitor,  although  he 
had  forfeited  the  favor  of  his  monarch  by  the  avowal  of  his  re- 
publican propensities.  He  was  executed  on  the  esplanade  of 
the  chateau  Trompette,  one  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of 
Bordeaux.  Upwards  of  thirty  of  his  fellow  creatures  dropped 
their  heads  into  the  basket  of  the  guillotine  upon  the  same 
day;  and  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  Bordelais,  who 
gazed  with  open  mouths  upon  the  enforced  and  wholesale 
murder  of  their  principal  citizens,  stared  in  each  other's  faces 
and  wondered  at  the  cry  of  liberty. 

The  confiscation  of  the  entire  property  of  the  denounced  had 
not  then  entered  the  brains  of  the  blood-stained  crew  that  guided 
the  destinies  of  France;  but  every  member  of  the  aristocracy, 
whether  suspected  of  treason  or  otherwise,  and  all  persons 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  of  good  family  were  sus- 
pected of  treason,  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  convention 
to  give  up  all  their  jewels,  gold,  silver,  title  deeds,  and  pro- 
perty securities,  for  the  nation's  use.  The  execution  of  the 
Comte  D'Aureole  had  created  some  considerable  murmuring 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, therefore,  contented  itself  with  demanding  from  Madame 
Julienne  Franchement,  formerly  the  Comtesse  D'Aurdole,  the 
delivery  of  her  cash  and  jewels,  and  inflicted  upon  her  absent 
son  the  pains  of  outlawry,  with  the  penalty  of  death  should 
he  dare  to  return  to  his  native  land. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  the 
chateau  St.  Bris  rears  its  battlemented  head,  and  frowns  upon 
the  vineyards  which  produce  the  celebrated  white  claret  where- 
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with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  love  to  dally.  The  man- 
sion is  an  ancient  edifice ;  it  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  Comte's  ancestors,  a  Gas- 
con Huguenot;  and  served  him  as  a  place  of  concealment 
during  the  troubles  attendant  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  His  grandson,  also,  defied  the  prowess  of  the  Cami- 
sardes,  who  ransacked  the  chateau  on  several  nights  without 
discovering  the  hiding  place  of  the  obnoxious  farmer-general 
of  the  taxes,  whom  they  were  at  last  induced  to  believe  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  capital.  And  if  the  last  Comte 
D'Aureole  had  suspected  the  extent  of  his  countrymen's  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  he  might  have  remained  within  doors,  secure  in 
'the  concealed  passages,  secret  panels,  and  hidden  chambers  of 
the  old  chateau,  and  have  laughed  at  each  succeeding  msite 
domiciliare  of  the  accusateur  publique,  till  the  fall  of  the  tyrants, 
who  enthralled  France  during  the  reign  of  terror,  had  restored 
confidence  to  the  loyal  and  the  just. 

The  dulness  of  the  widowed  Comtesse's  retirement  was  en- 
livened by  the  presence  of  a  young  girl  named  Jaquette.  She 
was  the  step-daughter  of  a  man  named  Barnabe  Deffubler, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  the  confidential  steward  and 
manager  of  the  D'Aureole  estates.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  he  followed  his  master  in  an  avowal  of  republican 
principles,  and  soon  became  infatuated  with  the  tenets  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  nobles  of  the  land.  The  insane 
pranks  of  the  Terrorists  alarmed  the  Comte,  but  delighted  his 
servant,  whose  grovelling  mind,  relieved  from  the  fetters  of 
obedience,  rejoiced  in  the  downfall  of  every  member  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  shouted  for  freedom  as  his  master  and  patron 
ascended  the  guillotine,  and  assisted  in  the  procuration  of  the 
deed  of  outlawry  issued  against  the  young  Comte  D'Aureole. 

When  the  citizen-commissioners  ransacked  the  chateau, 
Deffubler  was  invited  to  join  them  in  the  search,  and  give  his 
unquestioned  information  respecting  the  quantity  and  quality 
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of  the  family  jewels  and  plate  which  the  rapacity  of  the  con- 
vention demanded  as  a  public  lien.  But  while  the  ex-steward 
displayed  unbounded  joy  at  the  destruction  of  the  old  noblesse, 
and  grinned  with  delight  at  each  succeeding  account  of  the 
plunder  of  the  neighboring  chateaux,  he  contented  himself 
with  delivering  but  a  small  portion  of  the  valuables  of  the 
D'Aureoles  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  affirming, 
with  vehement  oaths  and  gestures,  that  the  absent  son,  Cyrille, 
had  received  the  major  portion  of  the  available  wealth  of  the 
family,  which  he  had  himself  consigned  to  him,  by  the  late 
Comte's  orders,  prior  to  the  arrest  of  that  unfortunate  noble- 
man. The  well-known  patriotism  of  the  citizen  Deffubler 
defied  the  suspicions  of  his  colleagues;  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  republic  was  so  artfully  paraded,  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  accusateur  publique 
to  the  municipality. 

The  Comtesse  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
citizen  Deffubler  for  his  considerate  kindness  in  not  revealing 
the  extent  of  her  wealth — he  replied  that  the  act  would  reward 
itself;  taking  his  step-daughter  Jaquette  by  the  hand,  he  led 
her  from  the  room,  with  a  smile  of  such  peculiar  intelligence 
that  the  Comtesse  trembled  at  its  fearful  import. 

La  Jeune  Jaquette,  as  she  was  termed  by  the  neighboring 
peasantry,  was  the  only  child  of  a  vine-grower  who  resided 
on  the  lands  of  St.  Bris  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  D'Au- 
reoles; her  father  died  young,  and  her  mother,  after  a  short 
widowhood,  resigned  her  farm  into  the  hands  of  a  second 
husband,  Barnabe  Deffubler,  the  steward  of  the  estate,  who 
knew  the  value  of  the  widow's  possessions,  if  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  power  of  her  charms.  A  few  years  of  ill  usage 
drove  the  poor  woman  to  the  grave;  and  her  orphan  girl  was 
invited  by  the  warm-hearted  Comtesse  to  a  residence  in  the 
chateau,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wordly-minded  Bar- 
nabe'. Jaquette  became  the  playmate  of  the  young  Cyrille 
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D'Aureole,  and  the  partner  of  his  studies  in  his  maturer  years ; 
at  his  departure  to  the  wars,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  Com- 
tesse,  who  filled  the  tender  office  of  parent  with  a  kindness 
that  deserved  a  fond  return. 

DefFubler  led  the  young  Jaquette  into  a  small  room  or  office 
where  he  used  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  stewardship.  It 
was  a  snug  apartment,  almost  imbedded  in  the  solid  wall  in 
the  rear  of  the  chateau,  with  one  small  round  window  upwards 
of  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eaves-dropper  and  the  spy 
would  vainly  endeavor  to  exercise  their  functions  upon  the 
occupant  of  that  room. 

"Jaquette,  I  have  brought  you  a  present,"  said  Deffubler, 
as  he  drew  a  small  jewel  case  from  his  pocket.  "See,  this 
pearl  necklace  is  of  value — it  is  yours." 

"Surely  I  have  seen  that  necklace  in  other  hands!  yes,  it 
belongs  to  Mademoiselle  Lefrain." 

"Humph!  it  did  belong  to  that  sprig  of  aristocracy;  but 
her  father  and  her  brother  are  both  a  head  shorter  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  valuables  of  the  estate  have  become  the 
property  of  the  republic.  I  was  present  at  the  attainder,  and 
secured  this  necklace  for  my  step-child.  Here,  let  me  tie  it 
round  your  pretty  throat." 

"No,  no,  sir;  I  want  not  the  odious  trinket — I — I  cannot — 
cannot — wear  it." 

"Why  so  1  the  brightness  of  the  pearls  is  not  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  traitors." 

"  But — the  associations  connected  with  the  necklace — which 
every  one  must  recognise — I  dare  not  accept  it — should  the 
poor  bereaved  girl  know  that  I  possessed  her  favorite  jewel, 
she  would  accuse  me  of  participation  in  the  robbery." 

"Robbery!  humph!  that  word  from  other  lips  might  have 
caused  an  acute  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  speaker.  Robbery ! 
the  convention  claims  the  money  and  the  jewels  of  the  aristo- 
crats, and  as  a  member  of  that  tribunal,  I  have  an  undoubted 
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right  to  my  share.  Am  I  not  to  be  paid  for  my  patriotism  as 
well  as  my  colleagues'?" 

"Dear  sir,  I  cannot  accept  your  present.  How  could  I 
carry  the  death-bought  jewel  on  my  bosom  when  the  mere 
sight  of  its  pale  beauty  drives  the  blood  in  horror  from  my 
heart  V 

"Pshaw,  girl,  do  not  annoy  me  with  a  repetition  of  the 
puny  sentimentality  which  used  to  drive  me  from  your  mo- 
ther's side.  There's  the  trinket;  do  as  you  like  with  it — wear 
it,  sell  it,  or  give  it  back  to  demoiselle  Lefrain — I  care  not,  if 
you  will  but  answer,  candidly,  the  few  questions  I  wish  to 
propose.  "Who  is  the  new  comer  to  the  chateau  1  no  hesita- 
tion! the  man  who  arrived  last  night  7" 

"What  ma.nl  what  new  comer'?  I  have  seen  no  one  but 
the  regular  members  of  the  household." 

"Ah!  do  not  deceive  me,  girl!  did  not  citizen  Cyrille 
D'Aur£ole,  the  son  of  the  Comtesse— of  Madame  Julienne 
Franchement,  I  should  say — did  he  not  arrive  here  last  night1? 
have  you  not  seen  him"?" 

"Who  1  Cyrille  7  no,  on  my  honor." 

"They  have  not  let  you  into  the  secret,  thenl  right!  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  trusting  a  young  girl  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Go  to  your  room,  and  say  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  you  may  incur  my  serious 
displeasure.  Stay,  here  is  the  jewel  box  belonging  to  your 
necklace;  give  me  the  trinket,  and  I  will  place  my  present  in 
its  case — it  will  be  more  convenient  for  you.  There  it  is — 
but  upon  second  thoughts,  it  will  be  safer  in  my  care." 

"Monsieur  promised  that  I  might  restore  it  to  my  friend 
Marie  Lefrain." 

"  If  you  answered  my  questions.  But  you  know  nothing, 
and  cannot  claim  remuneration.  When  you  tell  me  who 
the  new  comer  is,  and  where  he  is  concealed,  the  necklace 
23 
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shall  be  yours.  Madame  le  Comtesse  is  kind  and  free;  by  a 
little  management,  the  secret  may  be  gained." 

La  Jeune  Jaquette  quilted  the  apartment  with  a  blush  of 
indignation  upon  her  cheeks;  citizen  Barnabe  pocketed  the 
jewel  case,  and  striding  to  the  garden  door,  called  loudly  to  a 
man  who  was  lolling  on  the  grass  plat,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
young  summer's  sun.  Tibaldi,  the  person  hailed,  was  an 
Italian  of  middle  age,  who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the 
D'Aureole  family;  he  had  cheered  the  dying  moments  of  the 
Comte  by  a  fervent  declaration  of  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
interests  of  the  Comtesse  and  the  young  Cyrille. 

"What  can  the  citizen  Deffubler  want  with  me 7"  said 
Tibaldi,  as  he  followed  Barnabe  into  the  small  room. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  now  the  public  ac- 
cuser V 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  I  could  forget  it.  I  saw  my  friend, 
your  old  master  and  generous  patron,  perish  on  the  scaffold 
which  your  hands  had  prepared." 

"  Have  you  a  desire  to  let  your  last  look  be  fixed  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  same  basket  which  received  the  head  of  your 
traitorous  friend,  as  it  fell  before  the  knife  of  the  guillotine'?" 

"  I  have  no  fear,  citizen  accuser.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  de- 
nounced; I  have  not  your  tact  in  making  a  fortune  out  of  the 
wages  of  a  servant.  My  whole  estate  would  scarcely  pay  for 
the  saw-dust  spread  around  the  place  of  execution." 

"You  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  of  exhibiting  your  attachment  to  the  republic. 
Tibaldi,  you  bear  me  no  good  will,  I  am  aware,  but  I  have 
long  regarded  you  with  an  eye  of  favor.  Your  manners  are 
above  the  common  run  of  domestics;  you  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  amiable  lady  to  whose  interests  you  have 
devoted  your  future  days.  I  wish  to  serve  you.  A  motion  of 
my  finger  would  consign  you  to  imprisonment ;  a  word  of  my 
praise  in  your  favor  would  ensure  you  the  patronage  of  the 
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Convention — and  there  are  many  snug  gifts  in  its  possession. 
I  see  we  understand  each  other — tell  me,  then,  who  is  the 
stranger  now  sojourning  at  the  chateau  V 

"  There  is  no  stranger  now  in  the  chateau." 

"Be  cautious,  Tibaldi;  I  never  abuse  a  confidence  cheer- 
. fully  intrusted;  but  if  I  discover  a  secret  by  my  own  penetra- 
tion, I  am  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  think  fit." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"You  were  absent  from  the  house  all  yesterday — you  ar- 
rived at  home  just  before  day-break— you  were  not  alone — 
there  is  a  double  track  up  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  gardens 
— a  strange  horse  is  in  the  stable." 

"  I  purchased  the  animal  yesterday  from  a  disbanded  troop- 
er of  the  royal  guard,  and  brought  him  home  with  me  during 
the  night." 

"I  believe  it.  The  disbanded  trooper  of  the  royal  guard 
is  the  person  in  question.  Where  is  he  concealed  V 

"What  mean  you  V 

"That  the  life  of  your  mistress,  the  Comtesse,  is  in  my 
hands.  Her  son,  Cyrille  D'Aureole,  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  Louis  XVI,  is  a  proscribed  traitor — a  high  reward  is  set 
upon  his  head.  He  is  now  concealed  in  the  chateau,  and 
you  are  known  to  have  conveyed  the  outlaw  to  his  present 
security." 

"  Suppose  this  to  be  true— what  then?" 

"  What  then?  Gracious  heaven,  what  impertinence!  what 
then*?  why  then  it  is  my  duty  to  institute  a  msite  domiciliare— 
to  arrest  the  outlaw  and  drag  him  to  instant  death — to  imprison 
the  Comtesse,  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants — and  arrange 
the  testimony  that  will  doom  you  all  to  an  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  the  guillotine." 

"Citizen  Deffubler  is  not  likely  to  sacrifice  his  interests 
even  for  the  amusement  of  so  much  blood  shedding." 

"My  interests?" 
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"Even  so.  You  wish  to  marry  the  Conitesse,  not  to  slay 
her.  You  concealed  the  family  treasure  from  the  commis- 
sioners because  you  hoped  to  enjoy  it  yourself.  You  delivered 
my  master  to  the  axe — expecting  to  become  his  successor. 
The  interests  of  the  republic  cannot  weigh  against  the  pos- 
session of  a  lady  of  title  who  is  still  personable  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  owns  an  estate  producing  fifty  thousand  francs  a 
year.  You  look  angry;  arrest  me,  and  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  your  conduct  to  the  tribunal.  You  pause 
— you  prefer  a  more  friendly  course,  perhaps  1  Be  it  so:  let 
us  understand  each  other,  and  act  in  concert.  It  is  in  my 
power  to  ensure  the  success  of  your  scheme." 

"My  dear  Tibaldi,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  find  in  you  a  man 
of  such  superior  mind. — You  are  an  honest  true  republican, 
worthy  to  be  my  friend." 

"  Fine  words !  I  must  be  paid  in  more  substantial  coin.  I 
can  give  you  such  information  as  will  place  the  Coratesse  at 
your  disposal.  What  is  to  be  my  reward  V 

"  A  place  under  the  tribunal." 

"No.  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  feel  but  little  interest  in  your 
politics." 

"I  have  collected  the  fines  of  the  attainted;  gold  cannot 
pass  through  my  hands  without  leaving  a  stain  behind.  I  can 
afford  you  a  good  round  sum." 

"  I  do  not  sell  my  honesty  for  gold." 

"You  surprise  me!  the  vineyard  by  the  Dordogne,  or  the 
ancient  manor  house  of  St.  Bris  7" 

"No,  no.  In  short,  citizen  Barnabe,  for  it  must  be  told— I 
am  in  love.  Like  you,  I  am  ready  to  sell  my  conscience  for 
the  bright  smile  of  a  pretty  woman.  I  have  long  admired 
your  step-daughter;  give  me  your  consent  to  wed  la  jeune 
Jaquette,  and  I  place  my  information  in  your  hands." 

"You  marry  Jaquette!  a  paltry  valet  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
my  daughter — the  adopted  child  of  the  Comtesse  D'Aureole?" 
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"Why  not,  when  you  aspire  to  the  Comtesse  herself?" 
"That  is  another  affair!  1  am  now  a  man  in  office — the 
accusateur  publiqne — a  member  of  the  tribunal — and  entitled, 
in  these  days  of  republicanism,  to  rank  with  nobility  itself." 
"A  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  fellow  servants." 
"Silence,  sir,"  thundered  Barnabe,  "and  respect  the  dignity 
of  office.      Leave  the  room,  fellow." 

"Why,  you  ridiculous  puppet,"  said  the  enraged  Italian, 
what  are  you  but  a  sort  of  executioner's  assistant  1  you  were 
ever  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  your  acquaintances,  and  you 
have  borrowed  the  graces  of  the  guillotine  to  add  horror  to 
disgust.  Your  colleagues  regard  you  as  a  tool,  and  the  neigh- 
bors know  you  to  be  an  informer  and  a  spy.  What  are  you 
called!  L'Homme  des  Epouvantemens !  Your  first  public  step 
was  the  authorised  murder  of  your  master,  and  you  now  wish 
to  present  your  blood-stained  hand  to  his  widow.  The  dignity 
of  office7?  what  office!  Denouncer  of  your  fellow  citizens ! 
you  sneak  into  their  houses  with  a  smile  upon  your  face,  and 
leave  them  with  blood  upon  your  soul." 

"You  will  repent  this  insolence.  I  hasten  to  the  tribunal." 
"  I  will  accompany  you— nay,  we  will  mount  the  scaffold 
together.  You  stand  a  better  chance  of  losing  your  head  than 
I  do,  for  your  colleagues  will  more  readily  forgive  my  im- 
pertinence to  you  than  look  over  your  deceit  respecting  the 
Comtesse's  valuables." 

"But,"  said  Barnabe',  evidently  softened,  "your  proposal  is 
so  sudden.      Does  Jaquette  love  you!" 
"Does  the  Comtesse  love  you!" 

"Well— I  wish  to  be  friends  with  you,  Tibaldi.  Let  us 
meet  this  evening,  and  talk  further  on  this  matter.  At  present, 
I  have  other  pursuits.  For  your  own  sake,  you  will  not  men- 
tion the  subject  of  this  conversation." 

"  For  your  sake,  you  mean.      I  shall  be  silent." 

The  two  conspirators  parted  in  mutual  distrust.      Tibaldi 
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resolved  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  doings  of  Deffubler, 
who  marched  through  the  grounds  of  the  chateau  with  an  air 
of  unconcern,  twirling  the  huge  seals  at  the  end  of  his  watch 
chain  with  one  hand,  and  flourishing  his  gold-headed  cane 
with  the  other.  He  threw  a  jest  at  the  porter,  who  sulkily 
responded  as  he  closed  the  gate.  A  little  girl  stood  on  the 
sidewalk— Deffubler  patted  her  Jdndly  on  the  head,  and  the 
frightened  child  burst  into  tears.  His  old  boon  companions 
turned  aside  at  his  approach ;  the  neighbors  greeted  him  with 
no  friendly  smile;  the  women  cowered  in  terror  beneath  his 
glance.  His  new  associates,  the  fierce  republicans,  sneered 
as  the  denouncer  passed,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  hate. 

When  la  jeune  Jaquette  left  the  presence  of  her  step-father, 
she  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  the  Comtesse;  to  her  sur- 
prise, the  doors  were  fastened,  and  several  moments  elapsed 
ere  attention  was  paid  to  her  repeated  clamors  for  admission. 
When  the  Comtesse  opened  the  doors,  she  was  confused  and 
hurried  in  her  movements ;  she  drew  the  young  girl  into  the 
room,  and  looked  suspiciously  along  the  passage — then,  sink- 
ing on  the  sofa  in  ill-concealed  agitation,  she  desired  Jaquette 
to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  take  a  place  beside  her. 

"Jaquette,  I  cannot  conceal  the  event  from  you — accustomed 
as  you  are  to  unrestrained  admission  not  only  to  my  apart- 
ments but  to  every  room  in  the  chateau,  a  further  attempt  at 
secrecy  would  be  fatal  to  my  dearest  wish.  He  is  here!" 

"Ah,  madanie — Cyrille7*" 

"Yes;  my  only  son,  my  outlawed  child.  He  has  braved 
death  to  meet  a  mother's  smile !" 

"My  dear,  dear  playfellow— is  he  here?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  be  cautious,  Jaquette.  The  slightest 
hint  of  his  presence  on  the  soil  of  France,  his  native  land, 
would  doom  us  all  to  immediate  and  violent  death." 

"  Oh,  I  will  watch  over  his  safety  with  a  sister's  love. 
Where  is  my  dear  Cy —  the  young  Comte,  I  should  have  said! 
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is  he  much  altered7?  has  he  grown  1  his  jet  black  hair — does  it 
yet  curH  ah,  he  will  not  recollect  his  adopted  sister  now!" 

The  Comtesse  smiled  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  beck- 
oned Jaquette  to  follow  her  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 
A  huge  mirror  was  removed  from  its  place  against  the  carved 
oak  work  that  wainscotted  the  apartment,  immediately  above 
an  old-fashioned  escritoir  that  was  firmly  secured  to  the  floor. 

"  I  had  not  time  to  replace  the  glass  when  you  alarmed  us 
by  knocking  at  the  door.  I  knew  that  your  step-father,  Def- 
fubler,  was  yet  in  or  near  the  chateau;  and  the  sight  of  my  son 
would  have  driven  the  mammon-seeker  to  instant  denuncia- 
tion. Here,  girl,  step  on  to  the  top  of  the  escritoir;  fear  not, 
it  is  safe.  Press  hard  upon  this  small  panel  while  I  endeavor 
to  force  back  the  spring.  You  do  not  exert  yourself;  now, 
again.  Ah,  the  locks  are  harsh  from  lack  of  use.  Remember, 
'tis  your  old  sweetheart,  the  gay  and  handsome  Cyrille,  who 
is  locked  up  here,  waiting  for  his  deliverance.  Well  done; 
I  knew  that  thought  would  nerve.  Now  you  have  removed 
the  small  panel,  insert  your  arms  and  draw  back  the  heavy 
bolts  which,  I  perceive,  are  shot  into  their  sockets  by  my  pru- 
dent child.  Good !  now,  give  six  distinct  taps  upon  the  inner 
door.  Right.  Why  does  he  not  attend  to  the  signal  1  Good 
heavens,  surely  he  has  not  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  venture 
forth  upon  the  roof  of  the  concealed  apartment  1  the  appear- 
ance of  his  uniform  would  at  once  expose — ah,  no,  the  door 
opens !  Cyrille,  you  may  descend." 

A  handsome  young  mail  crawled  through  the  small  opening 
in  the  wall,  and,  stepping  on  to  the  escritoir,  passed  to  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  stood  at  his  mother's  side.  Jaquette 
stared  at  the  beautiful  vision,  and  seemed  to  ask  herself  if  he 
could  be  her  schoolboy  play-fellow.  She  could  trace  the 
lineaments  of  her  Cyrille,  but  the  pale  and  childish  face  was 
bronzed  and  firm  in  manly  pride.  A  neat  moustache  curled 
over  the  well-made  mouth  which  in  girlish  sport  she  had  so 
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often  kissed— and  the  recollection  crimsoned  her  heaving  bo- 
som, and  lent  new  fire  to  her  sparkling  eyes. 

The  young  soldier  gazed  at  the  lovely  girl  before  him,  and 
wondered  at  the  change  which  a  few  years  had  made.  He 
left  Jaquette  a  romping  giddy  child — he  found  her  the  person- 
ification of  womanly  beauty.  He  made  no  effort  to  restrain 
his  admiration.  The  seclusion  forced  upon  him  by  his  exile 
had  driven  him  from  all  intercourse  with  society;  and  the 
charms  of  Jaquette,  favored  by  a  kind  remembrance  of  an 
early  friendship,  played  with  unconquerable  effect  upon  his 
ardent  temperament.  Despite  the  presence  of  his  mother,  he 
paid  unceasing  attention  to  la  jeune,  and  many  hours  had  not 
elapsed  before  he  declared  his  love,  and  received  the  Com- 
tesse's  consent  to  his  union  with  her  adopted  daughter,  at  the 
first  fitting  moment  of  unclouded  peace. 

The  attentions  of  her  old  playmate  and  new  lover  occupied 
the  mind  of  Jaquette  with  such  fulness  that  she  forgot  the 
purport  of  her  visit  to  the  Comtesse.  An  understood  signal 
from  Tibaldi  apprised  them  of  a  threatened  danger.  The 
Comte  returned  to  his  hiding  place ;  the  bolts  were  fastened, 
and  the  mirror  swung  over  the  well-concealed  spring  in  the 
paneling  over  the  escritoir.  The  lock  of  the  room  door  was 
drawn  gently  back,  and  the  ladies  resumed  their  seats  upon 
the  sofa,  occupied  in  the  use  of  the  tambour  needle  and  frame. 

The  head  of  Barnabe  Deffubler  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
doorway ;  the  small  gray  eyes  twinkled  with  redoubled  vigi- 
lance, as  they  glanced  anxiously  around  the  room. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  this  new  insult  1"  demanded  the 
Comtesse.  "Will  Monsieur  Deffubler  explain  his  behavior1?" 

"Madame  Citizen  Franchement  must  vent  her  anger  on  the 
tribunal,  not  on  her  friend,"  said  Deffubler,  with  a  hideous 
smile.  "  A  deposition  has  been  made  before  the  chief  officer 
of  the  arrondisement,  and  he  is  now  below,  with  sufficient 
authority,  to  search  your  house  for  a  concealed  traitor." 
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"He  will  find  he  has  been  deceived  in  the  information 
upon  which  he  acts." 

"  Madame  will  remember  that  I  observed  her  confusion 
when  I  paid  her  a  friendly  visit  this  morning.  She  was  ob- 
viously interrupted  by  my  presence  in  the  completion  of  some 
secret  arrangements." 

"  The  presence  of  my  husband's  betrayer  aroused  those 
feelings  which  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  subdue." 

"If  Madame  would  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor  " 

"  I  cannot  blend  my  respect  of  those  characters  with  my 
abhorrence  of  a  traitor  and  a  spy." 

"  Enough,  Madame  Franchement,"  said  the  enraged  Bar- 
nabe  •  the  republic  must  be  obeyed.  I  wished  to  prevent  this 
fatal  matter,  but  twice  have  you  repulsed  my  overtures  with 
scorn.  The  republic  will  not  see  its  officers  insulted.  Citizen 
Bonnefoi,  enter  this  apartment,  and  acquaint  the  mistress  of 
the  chateau  with  the  purport  of  your  visit." 

The  senior  magistrate  of  the  commune  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. He  was  a  good-looking  man,  with  something  of  the 
veieran  soldier  in  his  appearance.  He  was  accompanied  by 
six  or  seven  underling  officials — fellows  of  rude  exterior — who 
prided  themselves  upon  maintaining  an  insolent  carriage  in 
the  presence  of  a  high-born  lady,  as  an  exhibition  of  that 
liberty  of  republicanism  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been 
shed  in  the  streets  of  France.  Barnabe"  Deffubler  exchanged 
a  word  or  two  with  the  most  ferocious  looking  ruffian,  and 
then  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  affecting  not  to  see  the  Italian 
Tibaldi,  who  had  followed  the  magistrate  and  his  function- 
aries. 

"  Madame  Julienne  Franchement  will  excuse  our  intrusion; 

the  tribunal  has  empowered  me  to  make  this  visite  domiciliare, 

and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  search  every  room  in  the 

chateau.      May  I  request  you  to  order  the  presence  of  your 

24 
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domestics,  with  the  keys  of  all  the  apartments  and  out-offices 
connected  with  the  building'?" 

The  magistrate's  wish  was  complied  with,  and  Tibaldi 
named  the  properties  of  the  keys  as  they  were  handed  to  the 
officials  who  were  ordered  to  the  search. 

"  The  master-key  of  the  state  rooms  connected  with  the 
long  gallery." 

"  Citizen  Jevoux  will  examine  those  apartments  carefully, 
in  company  with  the  demoiselle  Jaquette  and  one  of  the  do- 
mestics," said  the  magistrate;  and  the  persons  appointed  quit- 
ted the  room. 

"  The  keys  of  the  wine  and  wood  cellars." 

"  Citizens  Donclaus  and  Latour  will  devote  their  attention 
to  a  close  investigation  of  those  places,  in  connection  with  the 
object  of  our  visit,"  said  Bonnefoi. 

"  The  keys  of  the  stables  and  the  ice  house  in  the  garden." 

"  Jean  Cucu,  accompany  these  grooms  to  their  respective 
lofts;  and  take  the  gardener  with  you — the  conservatories 
may  require  examining." 

"  They  are  never  closed.  The  kitchens,  laundry,  dairy, 
and  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  domestics  are  also  open." 

"  Citizen  Blaize  La  TorSt,  will  you  undertake  a  tour  of 
those  departments,  in  company  with  some  of  these  stalwart 
lacqueys  1" 

11  This  bunch  of  keys  belongs  to  the  library,  dining  rooms, 
and  chambers  in  the  west  wing." 

"You,  my  friend,  will  accompany  citizen  Santaine  in  his 
visit  to  those  rooms.  The  other  key—" 

"  Is  the  master-key  of  the  parlors  and  chambers  in  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  room,"  said  Tibaldi. 

"  I  will  examine  this  suite  myself.  Now,  friend,  why  do 
you  not  follow  the  example  of  your  fellows,  and  conduct  my 
officer  on  his  tour  of  duty  '?" 
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"  It  is  my  place,"  said  Tibaldi,  "  to  remain  by  the  side  of 
the  Comtesse,  and  protect  her  from  the  insolence  of  her  foes." 

"  It  is  my  place  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  not  to 
parley.  If  you  do  not  quietly  attend  to  my  instructions,  I 
must  report  your  conduct  to  citizen  Deffubler,  who  will  in- 
stantly denounce  you  as  a  traitor.  You  have  already  been 
marked  as  a  suspicious  personage,  and  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  to  be  careful  how  you  place  yourself  in  the  grasp  of 
the  tribunal.  I  understand  your  shrug— Santaine,  the  citizen 
will  attend  you." 

The  magistrate  Bonnefoi  and  the  Comtesse  D'Aureole 
were  left  alone. 

"  Madame  does  not  know  me,  I  presume  V1 

"  As  an  able  and  impartial  magistrate  the  citizen  Bonnefoi 
is  well  known— as  one  who  kindly  exercises  his  powerful 
functions  in  days  of  strange  disorder  and  of  mob  control.  It 
would  be  happy  for  our  distracted  country  if  other  officers, 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  were  to  administer  the 
cruel  edicts  of  the  convention  with  equal  honesty  and  con- 
sideration." 

"  I  rejoice,  Madame,  in  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens when  uttered  by  the  lips  of  those  I  reverence.  I  am  a 
staunch  republican,  but  I  was  born  upon  the  D'Aureole  estate, 
and  I  love  the  kindred  of  its  ancient  lords.  When  the 
Comte  joined  the  army  of  the  revolution,  I  resigned  my 
trade,  and  followed  in  his  train.  I  was  soon  drafted  into  a 
different  regiment,  and  despatched  to  the  frontier  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  I 
received  a  bullet  in  my  right  arm,  and  was  compelled  to 
return,  an  invalid,  to  my  native  town.  My  fellow  citizens 
received  me  with  enthusiasm,  and  offered  me  the  election  of 
magistrate.  I  felt  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  place,  but, 
dreading  that  one  of  the  sanguinary  Terrorists  might  be 
chosen  if  I  declined,  I  accepted  the  situation.  In  the  exercise 
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of  my  duties,  I  quietly  endeavor  to  keep  down  the  turbulent 
violence  of  my  compeers,  and  niy  known  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  liberty  and  true  republicanism  disarms  all 
grumblers  of  their  power.  Now,  Madame,  to  business.  I 
would  not  address  you  in  the  presence  of  those  persons  which 
the  law  commands  me  to  bring  with  me  on  these  unpleasant 
occasions.  While  they  are  occupied  elsewhere,  let  us  be  com- 
municative with  each  other.  Citizen  DefFubler  has  passed, 
many  years  in  this  chateau,  but  is  nevertheless,  unacquainted 
with  the  most  important  part  of  its  construction.  /,  madame, 
can  at  once  point  out  where  you  have  concealed  the  object  of 
our  search." 

"Oh,  heavens!  are  you  then  acquainted  with  the  secret*?" 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  surprised  Comtesse;  but  the  next 
moment's  consideration  convinced  her  of  the  foolishness  of 
her  speech.  Determined  not  to  betray  herself,  she  controlled 
her  emotion,  and  continued,  "  Are  you  then  acquainted  with 
the  secret  conduct  of  Deffubler'?  if  he  has  deceived  the  con- 
vention in  his  account  of  my  wealth,  I  am  not  to  blame. 
There  are  the  keys  of  my  secretaire;  I  resign  the  contents 
into  your  hands." 

"Madame,  you  have  a  son!"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  calm 
but  resolved  tone.  The  Comtesse  trembled  at  his  words,  but 
refused  to  understand  their  import. 

"  True,  citizen  Bonnefoi,  I  have  a  son,  and  do  indeed  wish 
to  preserve  a  portion  of  his  inheritance  for  his  use  when  the 
unjust  decree  of  outlawry  against  him  shall  be  reversed.  I 
appreciate  your  kindness,  and  understand  the  value  of  your 
hint.  Nevertheless  you  may  wish  to  complete  the  object  of 
this  visile  domiciliare  by  searching  for  treasonous  papers. 
My  secretaire  is  at  your  elbow." 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  find  any  portion  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  Comtesse  D'Aureole  and  the  English  Pitt  or  the 
German  Coburg.  I  do  not  expect  to  discover  a  depdt  of  arms 
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in  your  cellars — and  I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  title 
deeds  of  your  estates,  with  your  money  coffers,  or  your  jewel 
cases.  You  know  the  object  of  our  search ;  is  it  not  rather 
dangerous  to  aggravate  my  temper  by  refusing  to  understand 
me  when  the  fate  of  one  you  love  lies  in  my  hands  1" 

"What  can  I  say  or  do  1"  exclaimed  the  tortured  mother 
in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  distress  you  by  unnecessary  details,  but 
your  lack  of  confidence  in  my  motives  compels  me  to  be 
explanatory.  When  a  young  man,  I  was  celebrated  for  my 
ingenuity  in  mechanics,  and  practised  the  trade  with  success. 
The  father  of  the  late  Comte,  your  husband,  paid  me  well  for 
several  difficult  jobs  that  I  executed  for  him,  in  private,  here, 
in  this  chateau.  I  worked  in  this  room  for  many  weeks,  un- 
known to  all  save  the  noble  owner.  The  springs  and  secret 
bolts  and  sliding  panels  of  a  recess  in  the  wainscot  had  be- 
come stiff  and  rusty  in  their  disuse.  I  restored  the  machinery 
to  its  original  freedom,  and  received  a  large  reward  for  my 
trouble,  but  I  swore  never  to  reveal  the  secret  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  life.  And  yet,  Madame  will  confess  that  the 
convention  would  absolve  me  from  the  penalties  of  my  oath, 
and  shower  riches  on  my  head,  were  I  to  call  in  one  of  my 
followers,  and  desire  him  to  remove  that  mirror  from  its  posi- 
tion over  the  small  panel  in  the  wainscoting." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Comtesse,  sinking  at  the  feet  of 
the  magistrate,  "  you  have  our  secret — but  spare  my  outlawed, 
my  proscribed  Cyrille!  a  widowed  mother  implores  you  to 
protect  her  only  child !" 

"  Madame,  my  duty  is  imperative — " 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  protect  the  oppressed !  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  magistrate  to  shield  the  defenceless  from  an  unjust 
visitation  of  the  law.  What  crime  has  my  son  committed 
that  he  should  be  driven  from  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
forced  to  skulk  in  vile  concealment  from  the  presence  of  his 
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townsmen  and  his  friends'?  He  was  sent  forth  by  his  country 
to  fight  her  battles!  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  political 
changes  which  occurred  during  his  absence !  his  father  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  republican 
brethren  dragged  him  to  the  scaffold — the  son  refrains  from 
all  partisan  display,  but  his  life  is  declared  forfeit  and  a  price 
is  set  upon  his  head.  The  sacred  cause  of  freedom  is  insulted 
by  these  murderous  tribunals  who  ravage  our  fair  land  and 
render  desolate  the  hearths  of  its  devoted  sons !" 

"  Madame  has  a  right  to  complain,  for  affliction  has  visited 
her  path  of  life.  My  duty  is  imperative — as  I  was  saying 
when  Madame  interrupted  me.  I  have  undertaken  to  search 
this  chateau  and  grounds  for  a  denounced  traitor— I  have 
done  so ;  but  I  have  sworn  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the  panel, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  violate  my  oath.  I  have 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  young  Cyrille ;  when  the  fatal 
bullet  felled  me  to  the  ground,  the  young  officer  lifted  the  old 
soldier  from  the  earth,  and  bound  his  scarf  around  my  bleed- 
ing limb.  He  is  a  true  son  of  France,  and  must  be  saved." 

"  Generous,  worthy  man !" 

"  Do  not  mistake  my  motives.  I  love  my  country  beyond 
all  other  lies.  Had  the  citizen  Cyrille  incurred  its  just  re- 
proach, the  respect  of  a  fellow  soldier,  the  veneration  due  to 
every  member  of  the  house  of  D'Aureole,  my  pity  for  a  per- 
secuted mother — would  not  have  prevented  me  from  consign- 
ing him  to  the  care  of  the  public  accuser ;  but  I  know  his 
innocence  of  treason,  and  my  comrades  must  be  saved  from 
the  commission  of  another  murder.  He  must  away  at  once." 

"  Cannot  he  remain  here  with  me  7" 

"  The  citizen  Deffubler  is  doubtless  aware  of  his  presence, 
from  the  nature  of  the  deposition  made  before  me  this  day. 
He  is  keen-sighted,  and  persevering  in  his  determination — 
another  search  may  discover  what  now  remains  secure.  Are 
you  not  aware  of  the  last  decree  of  the  revolutionary  commit- 
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tee,  proposed  by  Deffubler,  and  confided  to  his  execution.  All 
persons  convicted  of  rendering  assistance  to  a  fugitive  or  an 
outlaw  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  death.  No  matter;  I 
shall  not  be  suspected.  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  regular 
passports  under  an  assumed  name,  and  give  him  a  written 
authority  from  the  tribunal  to  journey  on  public  business  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Have  you  no  trusty 
friend  who  could  accompany  your  son  beyond  the  frontier  V 

"  Tibaldi,  my  late  lord's  valet,  is  a  devoted  friend.  He 
brought  our  dear  Cyrille  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  will  doubtless  rejoice  in  reconducting  his  young 
master  to  permanent  security." 

"  Give  me  a  perfect  description  of  your  son's  height  and 
make,  that  I  may  construct  the  passports  accordingly." 

While  the  magistrate  was  noting  down  these  particulars, 
Tibaldi  returned  alone,  having  left  the  official  consigned  to 
his  care  in  the  enjoyment  of  various  refreshments  discovered 
in  the  housekeeper's  room.  He  looked  anxiously  at  the 
Comtesse  and  the  citizen  Bonnefoi  who  vouchsafed  not  a 
word  to  the  confidential  valet.  Putting  up  his  papers,  the 
magistrate  signified  his  wish  to  examine  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, and  requested  the  lady's  presence.  As  she  left  the 
room,  she  exchanged  glances  with  Tibaldi,  who  remained 
behind  on  guard.  His  cogitations  were  shortly  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  Deffubler. 

"Well,  citizen  Tibaldi,  this  visits  has  been  unsuccessful." 

11 1  knew  that  you  would  be  compelled  to  come  back  to  the 
valet  for  his  information— but  your  deceit  has  offended  me. 
You  promised  to  talk  again  with  me  respecting  my  proposal; 
meanwhile,  you  made  a  deposition  of  evidence  before  citizen 
Bonnefoi,  and  demanded  a  visile  domiciliare.  Had  you  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  object  of  your  pursuit,  I  should 
have  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  jailer,  and  you  would 
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have  made  your  own  terms  with  the  Comtesse.  But  we 
laugh  at  your  scrutiny,  and  defy  you." 

"  Circumstances,  my  dear  Tibaldi,  forced  me  to  demand  a 
search,  or  I  should  have  been  impeached  by  my  comates  who 
regard  my  ascendancy  with  an  eye  of  jealousy.  But  I  rejoice 
in  the  triumph  of  Madame  Franchement,  to  whose  interests 
I  am  positively  devoted.  And  if  you  will  deliver  to  me  the 
evidence  we  were  speaking  about,  and  fortune  prospers  my 
suit  with  the  lady,  I  know  of  no  one  I  would  sooner  admit 
into  our  domestic  circle,  as  the  husband  of  my  step-daughter, 
than  the  man  whose  talents  and  firmness  demand  my  esteem." 

"Citizen  Barnabe  Deffubler,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  assertions,  and  feel  that  I 
am  unworthy  the  honor  of  your  alliance." 

"Nay,  nay,  citizen — this  is  folly." 

"  Well,  sir  denouncer,  if  you  will  hear  the  truth,  would  it 
not  be  a  greater  folly  to  put  up  with  your  cold  permission  to 
marry  your  step-child — the  daughter  of  a  pettifogging  poli- 
tician— when  I  can  command  the  hand  of  the  Comtesse  D'Au- 
reole,  and  ensure  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  wealth'?" 

c<  You — you  would  not  dare  V1 

"The  secret  which  I  proffered  to  entrust  to  your  care 
would  have  made  you  the  master  of  the  Comtesse's  destiny. 
Why  should  I  let  another  have  that  secret,  when  I  can  as 
easily  turn  it  to  my  own  advantaged" 

"And  you  have  arrogance  enough  to  imagine  that  she  will 
consent?" 

"  You  had  the  same  arrogance,  and  I  see  but  little  differ- 
ence between  Tibaldi  the  valet  and  Barnabe  the  steward.  I 
have  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  family; 
you  are  universally  disliked.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  her 
only  son ;  you  are  stained  with  her  late  husband's  blood. 
The  moral  chances  are  in  my  favor;  and  the  personal  advan- 
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tages  are  rather  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  You  are  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty;  I  number  scarcely  thirty  summers." 
"  Your  violent  love  for  Jaquette  has  rapidly  subsided." 
"  A  fierce  fire  soon  burns  itself  out.  Love !  I  once  fancied 
myself  eternally  devoted  to  a  dark-haired  daughter  of  Pro- 
cida's  isle,  and  skimmed  my  gondola  over  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  on  many  an  amorous  errand.  But  the  beauty  was  ca- 
pricious ;  she  coquetted  with  a  dealer  in  macaroni  from  Na- 
ples. At  the  feast  of  San  Rosolio,  I  hurled  the  braggart  over 
the  rocky  cliffs,  and  quitting  the  island,  left  the  unconscious 
lady  dancing  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  throng,  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  her  rival  swains.  I  soon  forgot  my  passion,  for 
love  is  but  the  plaything  of  a  busy  mind ;  and  yet,  the  spark- 
ling eyes  and  joyous  frolics  of  la  jeune  Jaquette  have  strangely 
pleased  me.  I  should  prefer  that  innocent  child  as  a  wife  to 
all  the  fortune-favored  daughters  of  aristocracy  in  France." 
"  Take  her,  then,  and  leave  the  lady  Franchement  to  me." 
"  You  must  sign  your  consent  under  a  heavy  penalty  in 
case  of  retraction.  I  knew  that  you  would  seek  me,  and 
therefore  provided  the  necessary  deed."  And  the  cunning 
Italian  drew  forth  the  parchment  and  handed  it  to  Deffubler. 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  Frenchman,  Tibaldi;  your 
talents  would  have  ensured  a  high  promotion  in  these  stirring 
times.  Give  me  the  pen — hold,  though.  You  here  demand, 
in  addition  to  the  hand  of  Jaquette,  the  whole  of  my  domain 
of  Bellegarde,  with  its  mansion,  vineyards,  and  appurte- 
nances." 

"  I  do.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  missed  the  bargain  at 
the  proper  time.  I  have  increased  my  terms." 

"  The  lands  of  Bellegarde  are  extremely  valuable." 
"  What  did  they  cost  you  7  a  false  oath  or  two,  a  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  an  hour's  time  spent  in  witnessing  the 
execution  of  its  late  owner." 

The  public  accuser  signed  the  deed.      He  tried  to  smile  at 
25 
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the  Italian's  words,  but  his  lip  quivered  and  his  cheek  was 
blanched  with  fear. 

"Now,  then,  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money," 
said  Tibaldi.  "You  know  that  the  Comtesse— or  Madame 
Franchement,  as  you  call  her — has  an  outlawed  son ;  that  a 
heavy  price  is  set  upon  his  head ;  that,  if  he  is  delivered  to 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  his  death  is  certain.  You  suspect 
that  he  is  now  secreted  about  the  chateau,  but  you  cannot 
prove  it.  True,  he  is  here,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  but  I 
defy  you  to  discover  his  hiding  place  without  information; 
and,  his  mother  excepted,  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  im- 
part the  desired  knowledge.  When  you  are  possessed  of  this 
secret,  you  can  make  what  terms  you  choose  with  the  Com- 
tesse,  for  her  own  life  is  forfeited  by  her  concealment  of  a 
denounced  traitor.  Observe  that  mirror  over  the  escritoir ; 
it  must  be  removed.  The  top  hook  wherefrom  it  is  now  sus- 
pended is  the  lever  of  a  powerful  spring;  when  the  hook  is 
pushed  upwards,  the  fastenings  placed  behind  the  smallest 
panel  of  the  wainscot  are  removed^  and  the  panel  itself  may 
be  displaced  by  a  moderate  pressure.  Insert  your  arm  through 
the  hole  thus  formed,  and  draw  back  two  large  iron  bolts  just 
within  your  reach.  The  larger  panel  may  then  be  pushed 
inwards  like  a  door,  and  a  dark  narrow  passage  and  stairway 
conduct  you  to  a  small  room  built  between  the  four  stacks  of 
chimneys  belonging  to  the  chateau.  A  strip  of  the  overhang- 
ing edge  of  the  staircase  skylight  in  the  roof  gives  light  and 
ventilation  to  the  apartment,  which  is  sufficiently  commodious 
to  hold  a  small  bed,  a  fire-place,  a  set  of  book-shelves,  and  a 
table.  A  mother's  care  may  easily  render  such  an  abode  a 
residence  of  pleasure  and  content." 

"  Bravo,  Tibaldi,  you  have  indeed  placed  the  lady  in  my 
power — that  is,  if  the  facts  are  as  you  state  them.  When 
Bonnefoi  and  his  gang  leave  the  chateau,  I  shall  make  expe- 
riment upon  the  panel ;  should  the  gentleman  be  there,  this 
deed  is  yours,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  own  you  as  my  son." 
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"  I  wait  no  results.  The  deed  must  now  be  placed  in  my 
hands,  or  I  hasten  to  claim  from  the  tribunal  the  reward  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  Cyrille.  Citizen,  your  faith  is  too 
notoriously  false  to  be  pledged  in  any  matter  of  honor  or 
secrecy.  Give  me  the  deed,  sir,  or  I  expose  you  to  your 
comrades,  and  denounce  the  tenant  of  yonder  room." 

The  abashed  Deffubler  gave  the  deed  to  the  Italian,  who 
secured  it  in  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  inner  coat,  and  said, 
with  an  unmoved  countenance,  "  When  shall  we  execute  the 
contract  of  marriage,  my  dear  Barnabe  1  I  am  impatient  to 
possess  my  bride." 

"  You  may  expect  me  this  evening.  I  shall  not  leave  the 
chateau  till  I  have  had  an  explanation  with  Madame ;  mean- 
while, do  you  search  for  citizen  Santaine  Le  B&t ;  he  came 
with  Bonnefoi's  party ;  I  spoke  to  him  as  I  passed  out  of  this 
room  some  time  back.  Find  him  at  all  events ;  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation,  and  therefore  empowered  to  grant 
marriage  deeds  by  the  convention's  authority.  He  promised 
to  remain  at  home  till  night- fall.  Bring  hither  two  deeds 
properly  executed,  and  the  girl  is  yours." 

Tibaldi  hastened  on  his  errand,  and  Deffubler  threw  him- 
self upon  the  couch,  awaiting  the  certain  return  of  the  Com- 
tesse  to  the  room  which  contained  the  secret  entrance  to  her 
son's  hiding  place.  The  lady  soon  made  her  appearance,  and 
exhibited  undisguised  surprise  at  the  presence  of  her  ex-stew- 
ard when  Bonnefoi  and  his  party  had  quitted  the  chateau. 
The  wily  man  demanded  a  million  of  pardons,  and  imputed 
his  delay  to  a  wish  to  relieve  his  illustrious  lady  from  the 
care  of  his  little  girl,  who  must  in  future  be  content  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  in  place  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
chateau.  He  knew  that  the  Comtesse  loved  Jaquette,  and 
that  a  deprivation  of  the  demoiselle's  society  would  impress  a 
strong  sense  of  loneliness  upon  the  lady's  mind.  He  there- 
fore insisted,  but  with  respect,  that  his  step-daughter  should 
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instantly  remove  to  his  lonely  residence,  as  he  was  panting 
for  the  sweets  of  female  society.  The  lady  earnestly  besought 
him  to  allow  Jaquette  to  remain  but  a  month  longer;  nay,  a 
week — but  in  vain. 

"Suppose,  inadame,  you  had  your  son  with  you;  would 
you  not,  in  your  loneliness,  wish  to  retain  him  near  you'? 
could  you  bear  to  know  that  he  was  doomed  to  bestow  upon 
another  those  affectionate  attentions  which  are  so  justly  your 
own  V 

Having  thus  touched  the  master-chord  of  her  heart,  he 
spoke  of  the  desolate  situation  of  the  widowed  mother — of  the 
earnest  desire  he  entertained  that  she  should  have  a  protector 
of  sufficient  power  to  shield  her  from  a  repetition  of  the  recent 
annoyances — to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  sentence 
passed  upon  Cyrille — and  receive  the  immense  revenue  of  the 
estate,  which  now,  without  a  steward,  without  a  master,  was 
running  to  shameful  ruin. 

"Where  is  such  a  treasure  to  be  found'?" 

"  In  the  name  of  a  husband,  lady." 

"Ah,  I  shall  never  many  again.  Let  us  refrain  from 
pursuing  a  conversation  which  is  painful  in  the  extreme." 

The  patience  of  Barnabe  was  exhausted ;  he  dropped  the 
insinuating  tone  of  friendship  and  commiseration,  and,  fold- 
ing his  arms,  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony — 

"This  widow's  squeamishness  and  sad  devotion  to  the  use- 
less dead,  is  out  of  place  and  may  readily  be  dispensed  with. 
Madame  Julienne  Franchement,  in  twelve  hours  you  must  be 
my  wife!" 

"Your  wife!"  shrieked  the  Comtesse,  and,  throwing  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  she  pressed  her  fingers  on  her  burning  eye- 
balls, and  tried  to  shut  the  horrid  vision  from  her  view. 

"My  wife,  Madame.  When  the  Comte  introduced  his 
young  bride  to  the  walls  of  this  chateau,  the  brightness  of 
your  beauty  implanted  love  within  my  heart,  and  still  it  lin- 
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gers  there;  we  are  now  equally  free,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
republic,  equally  great.  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  municipal- 
ity; a  member  of  the  convention — of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal— and  the  present  state  of  affairs  affords  unlimited  scope  to 
my  ambition.  My  power  will  prevent  your  estate  from  farther 
spoliation ;  I  can  prohibit  a  recurrence  of  these  annoying 
visiles;  I  can  procure  the  pardon  of  your  son." 

The  Comtesse  listened  not  to  his  artful  pleadings,  for 
visions  of  death  and  blood  illumined  the  darkness  of  her 
closed  eyes;  the  guillotine  stood  conspicuous  amid  an  agitated 
throng— her  beloved  husband  ascended  the  dread  machine— 
the  axe  fell — the  people  shouted — and  her  present  suitor,  the 
denouncer,  waved  his  hat  in  triumph  at  his  master's  death. 
Then  came  a  painful  sense  of  bitter  and  degrading  loneliness 
in  the  gloomy  halls  of  her  chateau — a  sunlit  glimpse  of  hap- 
piness with  Cyrille  and  Jaquette  in  a  foreign  land  flitted 
across  her  mind;  and  then — a  dungeon,  chains,  and  once  more 
— the  guillotine! 

''Madame  must  make  up  her  mind  before  I  leave  the 
room,"  said  Deffubler,  with  cool  resolve;  "for  if  the  hands  of 
this  dial  should  pass  around  the  numbered  hours  without  find- 
ing me  in  possession  of  this  mansion,  and  of  its  lady  too,  I 
should  remove  that  mirror  from  its  place  against  the  wall,  and 
allow  my  bloodhounds  to  investigate  the  room  behind  the 
chimney.  Their  search  will  be  more  effectual  than  the  recent 
visile  conducted  by  Bonnefoi." 

The  Comtesse  leaped  from  the  couch  and  seized  the  cold- 
blooded man  by  the  arm,  and  gazed  in  his  face  with  pitiable 
earnestness.  But  not  a  muscle  moved— his  eye  quailed  not 
at  the  sad  agony  of  the  woman  he  pretended  to  adore. 

"Man  of  horror!  where  did  you  gain  a  knowledge  of  that 
secret  pass  1  are  the  powers  of  hell  gifted  with  omniscience  to 
serve  their  faithful  slaves  in  this  world's  foul  arena?  but,  ah ! 
I  rave,  and  say  I  know  not  what.  Good  Barnabe,  the  wife  of 
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him — you — formerly  did  reverence !  the  mother  of  the  boy 
whose  cherry  lips  have  kissed  your  cheeks  in  honest  fdhdness 
and  esteem — the  woman  you  profess  to  love — here  on  her 
knees  entreats  you  to  forego  the  purpose  you  have  now  re- 
vealed. I  am  a  wretched  broken-hearted  mother,  beset  with 
snares  and  toils,  striving  to  preserve  the  life  of  my  only  child 
— my  fatherless  boy !  treachery  has  placed  him  in  your  power 
— you  cannot  want  his  blood  to  swell  the  current  of  your  tri- 
umph. Take  my  fortune,  possess  yourself  of  my  estate,  turn 
me  forth  a  wandering  beggar,  void  of  home  or  name,  but  let 
me  save  my  child,  my  dear  Cyrille." 

"  I  am  willing  to  assist  you  in  his  preservation." 

"  Bless  you ! — bless  you !  but  how  1" 

"  Become  my  wife.  I  dare  not  then  reveal  his  presence 
here,  for  death  is  the  award  to  all  who  succor  the  denounced — 
but  I  can  ensure  his  pardon  from  the  tribunal." 

"  Your  wife  ?  oh,  no,  no,  no !" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  1  death  is  awarded  to  all  who  succor 
the  denounced !  you  have  received  your  son,  an  outlaw,  an 
enemy  to  the  republic.  Your  life  is  justly  forfeited.  Shall  I 
lead  you  to  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  or  to  the  steps  of  the  altarl" 

"  Death  is  preferable  to  infamy  and  shame." 

"  Will  you  preserve  your  son  by  accepting  my  proposal,  or 
doom  him  to  a  violent  death  by  gratifying  your  pride  1" 

The  heart  of  the  mother  gave  way  beneath  these  potent 
attacks;  she  dropped  upon  the  ground  in  helpless  wretched- 
ness, and  murmured  "  Do  with  me  as  you  please — but  let  not 
my  son  know  the  price  of  his  escape." 

"  I  am  distinctly  to  understand  that  you  consent  to  become 
my  wife  T  said  the  unflinching  Barnabe. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  am  in  your  power,  and  have  not  the  means 
to  resist." 

"I  shall  hasten  then  to  arrange  the  deeds.  Farewell;  in 
an  hour  I  shall  return." 
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The  unfeeling  man  turned  towards  the  room  door,  leaving 
the  suffering  lady  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  in  deep  affliction. 
She  heard  his  step  recede  along  the  gallery,  and  her  spirits 
rose  as  the  evil  genius  of  her  house  departed  from  her  pre- 
sence. Suddenly,  the  thought  of  Bonnefoi's  promised  aid 
cams  to  her  recollection — a  disguise,  a  passport,  and  a  written 
letter  from  the  chief  municipal  officer,  would  ensure  Cyrille's 
certain  safety.  Bonnefoi  had  said  that  he  would  furnish  all ; 
Deffubler  would  be  absent  for  the  next  hour— surely  a  messen- 
ger could  find  Bonnefoi,  and  the  requisite  matters  be  arranged. 
The  widow's  heart  bounded  with  joy  at  the  image  of  success 
which  she  had  conjured  up.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  her  persecutor,  the  denouncer,  presented  his  ill- 
omened  visage.  "  Beware,"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  earnest 
tone,  "beware  how  you  attempt  to  trifle  with  me !  if  Cyrille 
essays  escape  during  my  absence,  his  capture  is  certain.  I 
have  placed  spies  and  sentinels  around  the  chateau  and  its 
grounds.  Should  he  be  captured  publicly,  I  cannot  assist 
him,  and  you  must  share  his  death."  Once  more  he  took  his 
departure,  and  the  heart-crushed  spirit-broken  widow  was 
again  alone. 

As  Barnabe"  Deffubler  was  strutting  along  the  gallery, 
anticipating  in  idea  the  ownership  of  the  chateau  and  the 
handling  of  its  immense  revenue,  he  met  his  step-daughter 
Jaquette.  " Hark'ee,  girl,"  said  he,  "your  situation  in  life 
will  soon  be  altered ;  you  are  about  to  be  married — the  young 
Cyrille  is  here  in  the  chateau— Madame  Franchement  will 
this  day  become  your  mother — hasten  to  her,  and  she  will 
explain  the  mystery,  but  remember,  it  must  be  kept  a  secret 
till  the  morning,  at  all  events." 

La  Jeune  Jaquette  bounded  on  her  mission  with  a  heart 
lighter  than  gossamer,  and,  translating  her  step-father's  speech 
by  her  own  desires,  informed  the  Comtesse  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  her  union  with  Cyrille — for  how  else  could  she 
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interpret  the  words  "  you  are  about  to  be  married — Madame 
Franchement  will  this  day  become  your  mother."  The  lady 
was  astonished,  but  received  the  news  with  gratitude,  for  it 
was  a  prospect  of  happiness  for  her  beloved  children. 

Just  as  the  denouncer  reached  the  gate  of  the  chateau, 
citizen  Bonnefoi,  accompanied  by  Tibaldi,  met  him  on  the 
threshold. 

"Why,  how  now,  citizen  accusaleur ;  what  is  the  reason 
that  you,  a  neighbor,  should  wish  to  deprive  me  of  my  perqui- 
sites of  office,  by  applying  to  a  pettifogging  deputy  to  execute 
your  two  deeds  of  marriage  when  I,  the  principal  municipal 
officer,  am  ready  to  transact  all  such  matters  in  person  1  Be- 
sides, your  little  step-daughter  is  a  favorite  of  mine;  I  must 
not  slight  the  wedding  of  la  jeune  Jaquette." 

"Confound  the  officious  fool!"  said  Barnabe  to  Tibaldi. 
"  Why  did  you  not  see  Santaine7?" 

"  The  beast  is  drunk— full  of  Madame's  wine.  The  citizen 
Bonnefoi  has  been  watching  my  steps,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  tell  him  that  I  merely  wished  a  marriage  contract  to  be 
drawn.  He  seems  good-tempered,  and  certainly  understands 
our  scheme." 

"  How  the  devil  did  he  learn  that1?"  said  Deflfubler,  as  the 
party  entered  the  Comtesse's  room. 

"Now,  fellow  citizens,  agreeable  to  Signior  Tibaldi's  di- 
rections, I  have  drawn  up  the  deeds  requisite  for  this  double 
marriage.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  question,  are  not 
these  marriages  the  effect  of  a  sudden  resolve'?  Madame 
Franchement,  you  have  but  recently  been  widowed  from  the 
husband  of  your  early  love ;  how  is  it  that  you  are  about  to 
unite  yourself  to  his  denouncer"?" 

"I — I — have  no  other  resource!" 

" I  understand  you;  rely  on  me,  and  fear  nothing." 

"Citizen  Bonnefoi,  when  you  have  finished  whispering 
with  Madame,  will  you  attend  to  the  duties  of  your  office  V 
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demanded  Tibaldi.  "  You  are  here  to  execute  the  marriage 
deeds,  not  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  our  resolves." 

"  I  am  here  to  protect  the  interests  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  first  principles  of  freedom  established 
by  our  glorious  republic  are  not  violated  in  the  formation  of 
extorted  contracts.  Domestic  traitors  and  informers  are  too 
frequent  in  these  unsettled  days." 

"You  wrong  our  dear  Tibaldi,"  exclaimed  la  jeune  Ja- 
quette.  c<  He  is  our  faithful  friend;  the  safety  of  one  whom 
we  all  esteem  is  owing  to  his  care.  Father,  dear  Madame, 
why  is  Cyrille  not  here  1  his  presence  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  the  deeds;  fear  not,  Madame,  my  father 
told  me  that  he  knew  Cyrille  was  here,  and  M.  Bonnefoi  has 
declared  himself  our  friend." 

The  thoughtless  girl  stepped  upon  the  escritoir,  and  re- 
moved the  mirror  from  its  pendant  place.  Joy  and  love  gave 
extra  strength  to  her  young  hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  small 
panel  flew  back  upon  its  hinges.  "Cyrille,  beloved  Cyrille, 
assist  me  to  remove  the  bolts.  Hasten  into  this  apartment, 
for  concealment  is  no  longer  necessary — my  father  interests 
himself  in  your  welfare,  and  we  shall  again  be  happy." 

The  young  Comte  descended  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Barnabe"  gazed  upon  the 
magistrate  with  an  anxious  eye,  expecting  that  this  sudden 
discovery  of  the  outlaw's  presence  in  the  chateau  would 
overset  the  finely-drawn  plan  which  he  had  been  anxious  to 
conclude.  But  Bonnefoi  met  his  gaze  with  a  steady  face, 
betraying  neither  surprise  nor  consternation. 

Cyrille  was  the  first  to  break  the  general  silence.  "  Why, 
dearest  Jaquette,  am  I  summoned  to  this  assemblage  1  Why 
am  I  called  to  meet  in  friendship  the  dishonored  ruffian  who 
denounced  my  father  and  affixed  upon  my  spotless  fame  the 
odious  brand  of  traitor  1  Sully  not  the  name  of  parent  by 
bestowing  it  upon  so  foul  a  thing  as  Barnabe" ! — he  was  your 
26 
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mother's  husband,  and  but  for  that  slight  connexion  with  my 
dear  Jaquette,  I  would  strike  to  the  ground  the  heartless  spy!" 

Tibaldi  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  brother  conspirator, 
who  retired  to  the  window  with  his  face  crimsoned  with  rage. 
"  The  demoiselle  has  somewhat  interrupted  our  proceedings 
by  her  thoughtless  precipitation;  but  as  the  young  man  is 
interested  in  the  matter,  let  him  remain — he  must  have  known 
it  before  long,  and  may  as  well  learn  it  now." 

"The  young  man,  Tibaldi!"  said  Cyrille.  "Is  this  the 
way  you  address  your  master  1  remember,  I  am  the  Comte 
D'Aureole ;  you  hailed  me  as  such  last  night — why  do  you 
now  affect  this  rudeness  1  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
assembly?  the  magistrate?  those  deeds?  my  mother's  tears? 
in  the  name  of  heaven  let  me  know  the  truth !" 

"  Gratify  the  Comte,  citizen  Bonnefoi,"  said  Tibaldi,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  marriage  contracts." 

"  Marriage  ?"  said  Cyrille,  inquiringly,  to  the  young  Ja- 
quette. She  answered  not,  but  hid  her  blushing  face  in  the 
bosom  of  her  beloved. 

The  magistrate  commenced  reading.  "  Act  of  marriage 
between  Jaquette  Deffubler — " 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Cyrille,  "  I  see  it  all  now.  Your  step- 
father has  consented  to  our  union ;  he  will  not  denounce  the 
husband  of  his  little  girl !"  And  he  drew  the  confiding  Ja- 
quette closer  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  round  smooth  brow. 
Tibaldi,  with  a  ferocious  look,  was  moving  towards  the  happy 
pair,  but  a  movement  of  Deffubler  stopped  his  progress.  The 
magistrate  proceeded. 

"  Act  of  marriage  between  Jaquette  Deffubler,  otherwise 
Jaquette  Delorme,  the  daughter  of  Benoit  Delorme  and  his 
wife  Jaquette,  both  deceased — and  Tomaso  Giovanni  Tibal- 
di-" 

The  lovers  started  from  their  dream  of  bliss,  and  the  de- 
moiselle, in  a  firm  voice,  desired  the  magistrate  to  correct  the 
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error  he  had  made.  The  names  were  repeated;  and  the 
paralysed  girl  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  Comtesse,  who,  hav- 
ing suspected  the  nature  of  the  newly-formed  intimacy  between 
her  valet  arid  her  ex-steward,  was  not  surprised  at  the  an- 
nouncement made. 

Cyrille  was  almost  breathless  with  rage.  "  Does  the  safety 
of  the  republic  require  that  my  affianced  wife  must  become 
the  bride  of  my  apostate  valet  7  Precious  liberty  !  when  the 
holy  ties  of  affection  and  domestic  bliss  are  torn  asunder  to 
reward  the  foreign  villain  and  the  spy." 

"Dearest  father,"  said  the  sobbing  Jaquette,  "did  you  not 
say  that  the  Comtesse  would  by  marriage  become  my  mother1?" 

"  I  did,  and  with  truth.  Read  the  title  of  the  deed,  citizen 
Bonnefoi." 

"Act  of  marriage  between  Julienne  Franchement,  formerly 
known  as  Comtesse  D'Aureole,  widow,  and  citizen  Barnabe 
Deffubler— " 

"  Stay  your  rude  jest,  sir,  it  verges  on  profanity." 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  assure  you  of  its  truth," 
said  the  magistrate.  "  The  trusty  servant,  there,  Tibaldi, 
sold  the  secret  of  your  abiding  place  to  citizen  Deffubler,  the 
accusateur-publique  to  the  municipality.  The  price  of  his 
treachery  is  the  hand  of  Jaquette  and  the  valuable  domain  of 
Bellegarde,  which  has  lately  been  purchased  by  Deffubler  for 
a  handful  of  assignats  from  the  tribunal  to  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed the  owner  of  the  land.  You  are  an  outlaw,  a  denounced 
traitor — a  price  is  set  upon  your  head,  and  death  is  the  penalty 
awarded  to  all  who  are  convicted  of  aiding  or  abetting  your 
escape  from  justice.  Your  mother  is  threatened  with  the  fury 
of  the  law,  and  your  own  destruction  resolved,  unless  she 
consents  to  become  the  wife  of  your  accuser.  To  preserve 
her  son,  she  is  about  to  sacrifice  herself." 

"  I  am  not  worth  the  sacrifice.  Dearest  mother,  the  excess 
of  your  maternal  love  has  blinded  you  to  the  right  perception 
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of  your  duty.  The  wife,  the  mother  of  a  soldier,  must  not 
disgrace  her  lineage  by  devoting  herself  and  her  son  to  a  life 
of  degradation  and  despair.  I  will  not  accept  my  life  on 
such  conditions.  Base  mercenaries  !  you  shall  not  triumph ! 
Mother,  you  shall  not  link  yourself  with  one  you  cannot 
choose  but  loathe!  Jaquetle,  the  hope  of  claiming  you  as  my 
bride  has  cheered  my  exile  and  gladdened  many  a  tedious 
hour;  you  shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  arms  of  low-born 
treachery  and  sin.  Citizen  commissioner,  I  avow  myself  to 
be  Cyrille  D' Aureole,  late  of  the  Royal  Guards,  an  attainted 
traitor.  I  deliver  myself  into  your  hands,  and  demand  the 
execution  of  the  law." 

"I  am  but  the  municipal  officer  of  the  commune;  citizen 
Deffubler  is  the  principal  executive  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal— to  him,  therefore,  must  your  surrender  be  made.  In 
his  absence,  I  am  empowered  to  officiate,  but  he  is  my  supe- 
rior, and  I  must  wait  his  determination." 

"  The  citizen's  wrath  is  unnecessarily  extended  against 
me,"  said  Deffubler;  "I  have  had  his  interest  in  view,  more 
than  my  own.  I  have  long  admired  Madame  Franchement, 
and  intend  to  exert  my  interest  in  procuring  a  full  pardon  for 
my  young  friend  here,  whose  mad-brained  valor  would  defeat 
the  well-concocted  scheme.  As  to  Jaquette,  I  knew  not  of 
his  attachment  there,  or  willingly  would  I  have  made  ether 
arrangements;  but,  as  it  is,  my  promise  must  be  fulfilled." 

"Never.  I  will  go  forth  into  the  public  streets,  and  declare 
my  name,  and  my  offence,"  said  Cyrille,  dashing  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Deffubler;  "  the  door  is  locked,  and  the 
key  safe  in  my  pocket.  I  secured  it  at  the  commencement  of 
our  meeting — not  wishing  that  our  business  should  be  inter- 
rupted." 

'•'  For  the  present,  citizen  Barnabe,  you  may  foil  me,  but 
these  hateful  marriages  must  not — shall  not — be  enforced. 
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With  my  own  hand  will  I  terminate  this  useless  life,  rather 
than  its  preservation  should  be  purchased  at  such  a  fearful 
cost."  The  baffled  youth  threw  himself  on  the  couch,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  his  mother's  words. 

"  Citizen  Deffubler  must  perceive  that  I  am  anxious  to 
conclude  this  affair  amicably,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  If  I 
induce  the  ladies  to  sign  their  respective  contracts,  what  se- 
curity have  they  for  the  performance  of  your  promises  re- 
specting citizen  Cyrille  1  Jealousy  or  caprice  may  influence 
his  safety,  should  he  remain  here." 

"  What  security  can  we  advance  ?" 

"  Let  us  unite  in  assisting  him  across  the  frontier;  a  written 
authority  from  Deffubler  would  enable  him  to  travel  France 
without  molestation.  You  promised  to  befriend  him,  and 
cannot  hesitate." 

"  I  do  not  wish.  Here  are  some  blank  forms  of  protections 
for  our  friends  who  travel  in  search  of  information  for  the 
tribunal.  Fill  one  up  with  citizen  Cyrille's  description,  and 
I  will  sign  it." 

"  It  is  done.     Your  signature,  DefFubler.      Will  you,  citi- 
zen Tibaldi,  sign  it  as  an  attesting  witness  to  the  handwriting 
of  your  friend  V 
.    "  Willingly.    I  have  no  enmity  against  the  citizen  Cyrille." 

"  Good.  This  protection,  Madame,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"will  enable  your  son  to  journey  through  the  land  without  the 
slightest  fear.  The  revolutionary  authorities  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  accusateur  publique ;  he  has  here  declared 
himself  the  friend  of  citizen  Cyrille,  who  is  travelling  on  pri- 
vate business  with  the  nature  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted." 

"I  cannot  accept  it,  Monsieur,"  said  Cyrille,  "at  the  cost 
of  my  parent's  disgrace  and  Jaquette's  unhappiness." 

"  Now,  Madame  Franchement,  will  you  sign  this  deed  of 
marriage  with  Barnabe  Deffubler  V  inquired  the  magistrate. 

"  Yes,  since  it  is  to  save  my  son.    I  could  have  wished  that 
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my  sacrifice  alone  would  have  effected  the  purpose,  without 
involving  my  dear  Jaquette." 

The  lady  signed  the  contract. 

"Now,  Mademoiselle  Jaquette,  to  save  Cyrille  from  death 
you  accede  to  the  terms  of  this  act  of  marriage'?" 

"  Yes,  yes— to  save  my  dear  Cyrille." 

The  pen  was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  the  uneven  signa- 
ture attested  her  emotion. 

"  The  ladies  have  signed,  Messieurs.  Your  signatures 
alone  are  requisite ;  and  then,  citizen  Tibaldi,  you  are  the 
husband  of  Demoiselle  Jaquette ;  and  you,  Barnabe  Deffubler, 
may  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  of  D'Aureole." 

The  ex-steward  approached  the  table,  and  took  the  pen 
from  the  hands  of  Bonnefoi. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  in  signing  these  papers, 
you  sign  your  own  death-warrants.  I  mention  the  fact,  that 
the  act  and  deed  may  be  your  own." 

"  The  citizen  is  joking,"  said  Tibaldi  with  a  sneer.  "  We 
are  of  age,  and  free  to  choose." 

"Be  this  my  answer,"  said  Deffubler,  as  he  scribbled  a 
capital  B  upon  the  act  of  marriage. 

"As  you  please;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  last  ordonnance 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  should  so  soon  have  escaped 
your  memory,"  said  Bonnefoi. 

"  What  ordonnance?"  said  Deffubler,  pausing  in  the  middle 
of  his  first  name. 

"The  act  which  imperatively  awarded  death  to  all  who 
should  screen  a  denounced  traitor  or  an  exile  from  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  This  act,  ladies,  was  passed  at  the  intercession 
of  citizen  Deffubler  himself,  and  as  he  had  expressed  doubts 
ol  my  entire  devotion  to  the  cruel  deeds  of  the  Terrorists,  he 
kindly  cautioned  me  in  open  court  against  coming  within  the 
meaning  of  his  act,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  execute  the 
law  upon  his  friend  and  comrade.  Citizen  Barnabe  Deffubler, 
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I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  paper  signed  by  you  and  attest- 
ed by  your  friend,  wherein  you  knowingly  recommend  a  trai- 
tor to  the  good  offices  of  all  true  republicans  that  he  may  pass 
in  safety  through  the  land  on  matters  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted.  You  have  been  anxiously  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  denounce  me  to  the  tribunal — I  have  you  now 
completely  in  my  power.  What,  sir,  is  my  duty7?" 

"  Citizen  Bonnefoi,  you  have  been  treacherous." 

"  No.  I  have  suffered  you  to  execute  your  own  designs ; 
the  wicked  set  traps  for  their  own  feet,  and  know  it  not.  Are 
your  actions  free  from  treachery  1  the  death  of  your  patron — 
the  forced  sacrifice  of  his  unhappy  widow  whom  you  would 
compel  to  slavery  to  preserve  her  son — the  sale  of  your  step- 
child to  an  informer — nay,  nay,  speak  not  of  treachery,  citizen, 
or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  convince  the  tribunal  where  the 
deceit  exists.  You  are  at  liberty  to  execute  these  marriage 
deeds,  but  if  the  signatures  are  completed,  I  consign  you  to 
jail.  If  you  denounce  the  exile,  your  own  acknowledgment 
of  his  presence  here,  and  your  written  protection,  doom  you 
to  a  certain  grave.  The  citizen  knows  that  many  of  his 
friends  would  rejoice  at  his  exaltation  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Citizen  Deffubler,"  said  Tibaldi,  "  the  fates  are  against 
us.  It  is  useless  to  prolong  an  argument  where  the  reasoning 
is  so  entirely  on  one  side.  Monsieur  Cyrille,  I  resign  la 
jeune  Jaquette  to  your  fostering  care." 

"  If  I  refrain  from  enforcing  my  promised  rights  and 
braving  the  power  of  citizen  Bonnefoi,  what  are  to  be  the 
results  1"  inquired  Deffubler. 

"  The  citizen  Cyrille  must  be  allowed  free  travel  across 
the  frontier.  He  has  never  been  guilty  of  any  act  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a  true,  republican.  The  lady  Franchement 
must  be  allowed  to  gather  the  residue  of  her  valuables,  and, 
in  company  with  la  jeune  Jaquette,  be  afforded  protection  to 
the  rendezvous  appointed  by  her  son.  When  these  affairs  are 
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satisfactorily  performed,  the  citizen  may  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  written  evidence  against  him,  and  till  then  and 
after,  may  depend  upon  the  silence  of  us  all." 

"  I  agree,  for  I  have  no  other  resource." 

"  The  citizen  Tibaldi  may  have  a  passport  when  he  desires, 
but  I  advise  him  to  leave  France  instantly — informers  are 
never  popular  amongst  true  republicans." 
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THE   MORNING   BATH. 


BY   CHARLES    WEST   THOMSON. 


O  COME  to  the  waters!  the  beautiful  day 
Is  awake— and  the  vapors  are  fading  away; 
There's  a  freshness  abroad— all  is  balmy  and  still, 
Scarce  a  whisper  is  heard  from  the  meadow  or  hill — 
O  come,  while  the  ripple  is  chafing  the  strand, 
To  the  wave  that  invites  thee,  so  gentle  and  bland. 

O  come  to  the  waters !  aroused  from  his  rest, 
With  his  broad -wings  the  sea-gull  is  skimming  their  breast- 
In  brightness  and  beauty  the  landscape  is  clad, 
A  new  day  is  born,  and  all  nature  seems  glad — 
O  come,  to  the  morning  thy  offering  throw, 
And  embrace  the  pure  waves  as  they  lovingly  flow. 
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A  YARN  ABOUT  MERMAIDS. 


BY   A   CAPE   CODDER. 


Do  I  b'leve  in  the  sea  sarpinf?  You  might  as  well  ax  me  if  I 
b'leved  in  the  compass  or  thought  the  log  could  lie.  I've  never 
seed  the  critter  myself,  cos  I  haint  cruised  in  them  waters  as 
he  locates  himself  in,  not  since  I  started  on  my  first  voyage  in 
the  Confidence  whaler,  Capting  Coning;  but  I  recking  I've 
got  a  brother  as  hails  from  Nahant,  what  sees  him  handsome 
every  year,  and  knows  the  latitude  and  longitude  o'  the  beast 
jest  as  well  as  I  knows  the  length  o'  the  futtock  shrouds  o'  the 
foretops.  Brother  Zac's  pretty  cute,  and  kalkilates  from  actil 
observation  how  much  the  sarpint  grows  every  year— and  then 
he  gets  siferin',  and  figgerin',  and  reckoning  till  he  makes  out 
how  tarnal  long  it  took  the  sarpint  to  extensify  himself  to  that 
almighty  size — offerin'  to  prove  that  the  critter  was  one  o' 
them  ar'  creepin'  things  what  Commodore  Noah  took  into  his 
boat  at  that  'ar  big  rain  as  the  Bible  tells  on — and  prehaps,  as 
Zac  says,  he  is  the  raal,  original,  etarnal,  sarpint  as  got  the 
weather-gage  of  Mrs.  Eve,  and  gammoned  her  to  lay  piratical 
hands  on  her  husband's  stock  of  apples  jest  as  he  was  gettin' 
his  cider  fixins  ready  in  the  fall.  And,  by  gauly,  old  fellers, 
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there  aint  nothin'  agin  natur  in  that  yarn,  nyther — for  brother 
Zac  says,  he  can  prove  that  that  ar'  sarpint  must  have  par- 
taking o'  the  Tree  o'  Life  as  growed  in  the  garding  of  Eding, 
afore  them  first  squatters  what  had  located  themselves  thar', 
was  druv'  off  by  the  angel  Gabriel  for  makin'  free  with  the 
governor's  trees.  Well,  there  was  a  nigger  as  I  know'd  once 
down  south,  mongst  them  cotting  plantashings — and  this  here 
darkey  used  to  get  his  rum  aboard  rayther  stiff— so,  one  night, 
havin'  stowed  away  a  soakin'  cargo,  he  found  the  navigation 
pretty  considerable  severe,  and  after  tackin'  larbord  and  star- 
bord,  makin'  short  legs  to  winderd,  and  long  uns  to  lewerd,  he 
missed  stays,  and  brought  up  in  a  ditch.  While  the  darkey 
was  lettin'  off  the  steam,  and  snorin'  himself  sober,  a  mud  tor- 
tie,  abeout  the  size  of  our  capting's  eppilitts,  crawls  right  slick 
into  his  open  mouth,  and  wriggles  stret  down  into  his  innerds. 
Waell,  the  nigger  felt  the  effects  o'  too  much  tortle  to  his  dying 
day — and  that's  the  case,  I  guess,  with  the  sarpint — for  havin' 
fed  in  his  infancy  on  the  fruit  o'  the  tree  o'  life,  he  was  obli- 
gated to  keep  on  livin'  ever  arter,  and  can't  die  no  how  he  can 
fix  it.  And  so  he  keeps  on  a  gettin'  longer  every  week,  like  a 
purser's  account,  and  nobody  can't  guess  what  for,  nyther. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  marmaid'?  Waell,  then,  I  reckon  you'd 
best  shut  up,  cos  I  have— and  many  on  'em;  and  marmen  too, 
and  marmisses,  and  marmasters,  of  all  sizes  from  babbies  not 
bigger  nor  mackerels  to  regler  six-feeters,  with  starns  like  a 
full-grow'd  porpus.  I've  been  at  a  marmaid's  tea  party,  and 
arter  larnin'  the  poor  ignorant  scaly  critters  how  to  splice  the 
main-brace,  I  left  the  hull  bilin'  on  'em  blazin'  drunk.  You 
see  when  our  craft  was  crusin'  up  the  Arches,  we  cast  anchor 
one  mornin'  in  pretty  deep  water  jest  abrest  of  a  small  green 
island  as  was'nt  down  in  the  chart,  and  had'nt  got  no  name' 
nyther.  But  our  capting  know'd  what  he  was  arter  abeoul  as 
right  as  ninepence,  cos  a  small  skewner  came  along  side  pretty 
sune,  freighted  with  brandy  and  wine  for  the  officers,  what 
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they'd  ordered  for  their  own  private  stores.  Waell,  the  slings 
were  run  up  to  the  end  of  the  main-yard,  and  the  waisters 
were  busy  hoistin'  up  the  barrels,  when  a  cask  o'  brandy  slip- 
ped from  the  slings,  as  it  was  being  canted  round,  and  drop- 
ped right  splash  into  the  sea,  sinkin'  right  away.  Upon 
'zaminationing  the  manifest,  it  proved  to  be  the  best  cask  o' 
brandy  in  the  skewner,  imported  from  Boardo  direct  for  the 
capting  himself.  He  raised  a  pretty  muss,  I  guess,  right  off 

the  reel.      "Youd etarnal  lazy  suckers,"  said  he,  "look 

here !  take  all  the  boats'  anchors,  lash  'em  together  in  tews  so 
as  to  form  grapnels  o'  four  pints  each,  and  drag  all  abeout 
here  for  that  ar'  brandy — and  mind  you  find  it,  or  I'll  put 
every  mother's  son  of  you  on  short  allowance  o'  rye  for  the 
next  month." 

Waell,  the  boats  was  ordered  out,  and  a  gropin'  we  went. 
I  was  ordered  into  the  jolly,  with  Sy  Davis  and  Pete  Slinks, 
and  a  middy  to  direct.  The  middy  was  a  pretty  considerable 
smart  tellow,  and  jest  as  we  was  puttin'  off,  he  nodded  up  to 
the  chapling  as  was  leanin'  over  the  side,  and  says  "  What  say 
you  to  an  hour's  float  upon  this  here  glassy  sea'?"  The  par- 
sing was  down  by  the  man  ropes  in  a  minnit,  and  off  we  sot  a 
fishin'  for  the  brandy-tub. 

The  current  run  pretty  slick  by  the  side  of  the  leetle  island, 
and  the  second  luff,  who  was  in  the  cutter,  ordered  us  to  go 
ahead,  and  watch  along  the  shore  jest  to  see  if  the  tub  warn't 
rolled  up  there  by  the  tide.  We  pretended  to  look  right  hard 
for  the  tub,  till  we  made  the  lee  o'  the  island,  and  then  if  we 
didn't  resolve  to  take  it  easy  and  run  the  nose  o'  the  jolly  into 
the  yaller  sand  o'  the  shore,  there  aint  no  snakes.  I  held  on 
in  the  starn  by  the  grapnel,  and  the  parsing  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  good  sized  sample  bottle  o'  the  new  stuff  as  he'd  jest 
bought,  and  wanted  the  middy  to  taste— and  arter  passin'  their 
ideas  on  the  licker,  the  chapling  gave  us  men  a  pretty  stiff 
horn  a  piece,  now  I  tell  you — and  first  rate  stuff  it  was  I  swow. 
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It  iled  the  parsing's  tongue  like  all  out  doors— it  took  him  to 
talk — all  abeout  the  old  original  anteek  names  o'  the  islands 
that  laid  in  spots  all  abeout  thar' — classic  ground,  as  he  called 
it,  and  a  pretty  yarn  he  did  spin  tew.  He  talked  abeout  the 
island  of  Candy,  whar'  the  sweetest  gals  was  in  all  creation 
or  any  whar'  else — and  of  a  great  chief  called  Molasses  who 
killed  a  one-eyed  giant  of  a  blacksmith,  named  Polly  Famous, 
by  spitting  in  his  eye — and  abeout  a  fireman  named  Henearus, 
who  carried  out  an  old  man,  one  Ann  Kysis,  on  his  shoulders 
when  his  house  was  a  tire ;  for  you  see  many  o'  them  old  Grecian 
men  had  wimming's  names,  and  wisey  warsey  tew.  But  what 
took  my  cheese  was  the  parsing's  tellin'  us  abeout  tew  fellows 
as  got  up  the  biggest  chunk  of  a  fight,  and  kept  right  at  it  for 
ten  years  stret  out,  and  all  abeout  a  gall  named  Ellen  what 
skeeted  from  her  moorings,  and  run  off  to  Paris.  Then  the 
parsing  tried  to  pint  out  the  island  of  Lip  Salve,  where  a  she- 
conjuror,  called  Sarcy,  from  her  boldness,  used  to  keep  a  hull 
skeul  o'  singing  girls  called  Syringes,  cos  they  sucked  the 
sailors  ashore  and  then  chawed  'em  right  up  like  a  piece  o' 
sweet  cavendish.  Then  the  middy  who'd  been  keepin'  dark 
and  layin'  low  all  this  time,  show'd  his  broughten's-up,  and 
let  fly  a  hull  broadside  at  the  parsing  abeout  them  ar'  Syringes 
and  other  fabbelus  wimming,  sich  as  king  Nepching's  wife 
Ann  Thracite  and  her  she  Try-it-ons,  and  Neer-a-heads,  and 
river  galls,  right  down  to  marmaids. 

Waell,  you  see,  all  this  here  talk  made  us  dry  as  thunder — 
so  the  chapling  said  he  guessed  the  sun  was  over  the  fore-yard, 
and  baled  us  out  another  horn  o'  licker  all  round.  Then  he 
took  a  "spell  ho!"  at  the  jawin'  tackle,  and  allowed  there  was 
a  river  in  Jarminy,  where  all  our  Dutch  imegrants  hails  from, 
and  that  a  naked  gall  used  to  locate  herself  in  a  whirlpool,  and 
come  up  on  moonshiney  nights  and  sing  a  hull  bookfull  o' 
songs  as  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  young  fellers  in  them  parts. 
Waell,  reports  ruz  up  as  she'd  a  hull  cargo  of  gold  stowed 
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away  at  the  bottom  o'  the  whirlpool,  and  many  a  wild  young 
Jarming,  seduced  by  the  gall's  singin'  and  hopes  o'  gold,  lept 
into  the  river,  and  warn't  heerd  on  never  arter.  These  mat- 
ters hurt  the  young  gall's  kariter,  and  the  old  folks,  who'd 
always  allowed  that  she  was  a  kind  of  goddess,  began  to  think 
that  she  war'nt  the  clear  grit,  and  the  young  fellers  said  her 
singin'  was  no  great  shakes,  and  that  her  beauty  war'nt  the 
thing  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. 

There  was  a  famous  Gineral  who  was'nt  raised  in  that  sec- 
tion o'  the  country,  but  had  swapped  a  castle  on  a  mounting  in 
Spain  for  one  o'  them  ar'  water  lots  near  the  whirlpool ;  he 
began  to  find  himself  rayther  short  o'  cash  to  buy  his  groceries, 
and  concludin'  that  he  could  not  dew  without  a  leetle  whiskey 
to  keep  off  the  aguy,  resolved  to  pay  the  whirlpool  gall  a  visit, 
and  jest  see  if  he  could'nt  soft  soap  the  young  critter  out  of  a 
leetle  rhino.  Next  full  moon,  he  tortles  to  the  bluff  what  hung 
over  the  bilin'  and  foamin'  river,  and  jest  at  eight  bells,  up  ruz 
the  gall,  stark  naked,  a  sittin'  on  the  white  froth  o'  the  whirlin' 
water,  and  singin'  "  Won't  you  come  to  my  bower  what  I've 
shaded  for  you?"  "Waell,"  says  the  Gineral,  not  a  bit 
daunted — says  he,  "  Look  here,  my  gall,  I  mean  to  eat  a  lob- 
ster salad  with  you  to  night,  if  you  promise  to  behave  like  a 
lady,  and  wo'ntcut  up  no  d— d  shines."  Waell,  the  gall  give 
her  word  of  honor,  and  the  Gineral  dove  into  the  whirlpool, 
and  down  they  went  right  slick.  Next  morning,  the  Gineral 
was  found  to  hum,  with  a  sight  of  old  gold  pieces,  bigger 
round  than  the  top  of  a  'backer  box,  and  a  hull  pot  full  of  the 
tallest  kind  of  jewels;  you  see,  the  sojer  had  carried  a  small 
flask  of  Monongahely  in  his  pocket,  and  the  river  gall  could'nt 
get  over  the  old  rye — tew  glasses  opened  her  heart,  I  guess, 
and  she  let  the  Gineral  slip  his  cable  in  the  mornin'  with  jest 
abeout  as  much  gold  as  he  could  stow  away.  Some  of  his 
friends  kalkilated  as  he'd  better  drop  his  anchor  thar'  agin — 
and  there  was  some  talk  in  the  settlement  of  formin'  a  jynt- 
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stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  gettin'  up  all  the  gold— but 
the  Gineral  tell'd  'em  he  guessed  he'd  got  enough  for  him,  and 
he  seed  quite  enough  down  thar'  not  to  want  to  go  no  more ; 
and  refusin'  to  say  what  he  had  seen,  or  tell  'em  how  they  was 
to  go  to  work,  it  kinder  stopt  the  jynt-stock  company.  The 
river  gall  she  fell  quite  in  love  with  the  gineral  right  up  to  the 
hub,  and  sot  on  the  bilin'  water  night  arter  night,  singing 
"  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone,"— but  the  Gineral  said  he'd  see 
her  d — d  first  afore  he  trusted  her  agin — for,  says  he,  "no 
woman  was  never  deceived  twice,"  which  riled  the  river  gall 
like  mad,  and  in  revenge  she  sot  the  whirlpool  a  bilin'  like 
all  creation,  as  if  resolved  to  keep  the  neighbourhood  in  hot 
water.  From  the  sarcumstance  of  the  Gineral's  gettin'  so  much 
gold  out  o'  the  river,  the  Jarmings  called  it  the  Rhino,  and  its 
been  known  by  somethin'  like  that  name  ever  since. 

When  the  chapling  had  expended  his  yarn,  he  sarved  out 
another  allowance  of  licker.  I  recking  that  he  was  the  raal 
grit  for  a  parsing— always  doing  as  he'd  be  done  by,  and  prac- 
tisin'  a  darned  sight  more  than  he  preached.  "  Taint  Christian 
like,"  says  he,  "  to  drink  by  one's  self,  and  a  raal  tar  never 
objects  to  share  his  grog  with  a  shipmate."  Them's  the  gin- 
newine  Bunker  Hill  sentiments  of  spiritual  salvashing,  and 
kinder  touch  the  bottom  of  a  sailor's  heart! 

The  middy  then  uncoiled  another  length  o'  cable  abeout  the 
fabbelus  wimming  o'  the  sea,  and  said  it  were  a  tarnation 
pretty  idea,  that  them  angels  from  hewing  as  ruled  the  airth 
should  keep  watch  over  the  treasures  o'  the  water.  Then  he 
telled  a  yarn  consarnin'  the  capting  of  a  marchantman  as  was 
tradin'  in  the  South  Seas,  layin'  at  anchor,  becalmed,  one  Sun- 
day mornin'  abeout  five  bells,  when  a  strannge  hail  was  heerd 
from  under  the  bows  o'  the  craft,  and  the  hands  on  deck  as 
anserd  the  hail  seed  somebody  in  the  water  with  jest  his  head 
and  arms  stickin'  out  and  holdin'  on  to  the  dolphing-striker. 
Waell,  I  guess  they  pretty  soon  throw'd  him  a  rope  and  hauled 
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him  aboard,  and  then  they  seed  he  was  a  reglar  built  marman, 
one  half  kinder  nigger  and  'tother  half  kinder  fish,  but  alto- 
gether more  kinder  fish  than  kinder  nigger.  So,  as  I  was 
tellin'  you,  they  got  him  aboard  and  he  made  an  ennquerry 
arler  the  capting,  who  come  out  of  his  cabing,  and  the  mar- 
man made  him  a  first-rate  dancin'-skeul  bow,  and  says  in 
ginnywine  English,  "  Capting,  I  sorter  reckon  it  aint  entered 
into  your  kalkilation  as  this  here  is  Sabberday,  for  you've 
dropped  your  tarnal  big  anchor  right  in  front  of  our  meetin' 
house  door,  and  I'm  d — d  if  eeny  of  my  folks  can  go  to  prayers." 
Waell,  the  capting  was  rayther  taking  aback,  and  the  calm, 
you  see,  overlayin'  him  in  that  thar'  hot  latitude,  had  sot  his 
back  up  above  a  bit;  and  beside  that,  he  felt  considerable 
streeked  at  bein'  roused  out  of  his  mornin's  nap  for  nothin' ; 
so,  altogether  he  felt  sorter  wolfish,  and  lookin'  at  the  strannger 
darned  savagerous,  says  "  who  the  hell  are  you  ?"  This  here 
speech  put  the  marman's  dander  up,  for  he  says  right  sassy, 
"  I  guess  I'm  appinted  Deacon  over  all  the  marmans  and  mar- 
maids  in  these  here  parts,  and.  I'll  jest  trouble  you  to  treat 
me  with  the  respect  due  tew  a  strannger  and  a  gentleman." 
Waell,  I  reckon  the  capting's  ebenezer  was  roused,  for  he 
seized  hold  of  a  harpoon  that  was  layin'  on  the  •fowksell,  and 
hollerd  to  the  marman,  "  You  fishy  vaggybund,  make  tracks 
out  o'  my  ship,  you  sammony-tailed  son  of  a  sea  cook,  or  I'll 
drive  the  grains  slick  through  your  scaly  carkiss,  I  will." 
Waell,  the  critter  seein'  as  the  capting  meant  danger,  made 
but  one  flop  with  its  tail,  and  skeeted  over  the  side  o'  the  ship 
into  the  water.  The  capting  did  not  weigh  anchor,  nor 
nothin',  only  durin'  the  night  the  cables  was  cut  by  the  mar- 
men,  and  the  ship  drifted  on  tew  a  korril  reef,  and  rubbed  a 
tarnal  big  hole  in  her  plankin'. 

"  That's  a  good  yarn,"  said  the  parsing,  "  and  I  b'leive  its 
true  as  gospel.  Nothin's  impossible  in  natur'  and  the  hull  o' 
these  strannge  fixins  as  we  hears  tell  on,  is  nothin'  more  than 
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links  in  the  almighty  great  chain  cable  of  universal  natur'. 
Bats  is  the  link  of  betweenity  that  connects  the  naturs  of  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Seals  and  alligators  links 
the  naturs  of  beasts  and  fishes.  Babboons  and  apes  links  beasts 
with  humans  ;  and  why  should  not  marmaids  be  the  links  be- 
tween humans  and  the  fishes  of  the  seal  But  there's  the 
signal  for  the  boat's  return  ;  here's  jest  a  leetle  horn  apiece  in 
the  bottle — let's  licker  one  more  round,  and  then  absquattle." 
We  pulled  quietly  back  to  the  ship.  The  barrel  of  brandy 
had  not  been  found,  and  I  wish  I  may  be  sniggered  if  the 
capting  did  not  fly  into  the  biggest  kind  of  quarter-deck  pas- 
sion I  ever  did  see.  He  stormed  great  guns,  and  fired  hull 
broadsides  at  the  boat's  crews,  swearin'  that  they  should  keep 
on  dredgin'  till  the  tub  was  found,  if  it  was  the  day  arter  etar- 
nity.  So,  you  see,  the  hands  was  piped  to  dinner,  but  I  were 
ordered  tew  keep  in  the  boats  and  take  keare  they  did'nt  stave 
each  other.  Waell,  I  laid  down  in  the  capting's  gig,  and  what 
with  the  parsing's  licker,  and  the  talk  abeout  marmaids  and 
syringes  and  water  gals,  and  one  thing  and  t'other,  a  very 
pretty  muss  began  mixin'  in  my  brain  pan.  So,  as  I  wras  lay- 
in'  comfortably  moored  in  the  starn  sheets,  with  my  head  a 
leetle  over  the  boat's  quarter,  I  thought  it  highly  unwrong 
that  the  brandy  tub  hadn't  been  fotched  up,  and  that  the  men 
usin'  the  grapnels  must  have  shirked  as  we  did,  cos,  if  they'd 
sarched  as  they  oughter  they  must  have  seed  the  barrel,  for 
the  water  was  so  petikler  clear  that  you  could  dissarn^the 
crabs  crawlin'  over  the  korril  rocks  at  the  bottom  o'  twenty 
fathom  water.  Waell,  while  I  was  lookin'  into  the  ocean  to 
see  if  I  could  light  upon  the  barrel,  a  leetle  of  the  largest  fish  I 
ever  did  see,  come  and  swum  right  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  jest  under  the  boats.  Then  it  kept  risin'  and  risin'  till  I 
seed  its  long  fins  were  shaped  like  men's  arms;  and  when  it 
come  near  the  sarfis,  it  turned  on  its  back  and  then  I  seed  a 
human  face !  I  knowed  at  once  that  it  was  a  marmaid,  or  a 
28 
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marman — or  one  of  them  amfibberus  critters  called  fabbelus 
syringes  as  the  chapling  had  been  spinnin'  his  yarns  abeout. 
So.  the  critter  popt  its  head  up  jest  above  the  water,  which  was 
smooth  as  glass,  and  a  leetle  smoother  tew  by  a  darned  sight, 
and  jest  as  clear  and  jest  as  shiny,  and  says  he  to  me,  "  Look 
here,  strannger,  you  and  your  shipmates  aint  doin'  the  genteel 
thing  to  me  no  how  you  can  fix  it,  for  they're  playin'  old  hub 
with  my  garding  grounds  and  oyster  beds  by  scratchin'  and 
rakin'  'em  all  over  with  them  thar'  darned  anchors  and  grap- 
nel fixins  in  a  manner  that's  harrowin'  to  my  feelin's.  If  the 
capting  wants  his  thundernation  licker  tub,  let  him  jest  send 
eeny  decent  Christian  down  with  me,  and  I'll  gin  it  him." 

Waell,  I'm  not  goin'  to  say  that  I  did'nt  feel  kinder  skeered, 
but  the  chapling's  yarns  had  rubbed  the  rough  edge  off,  and 
the  notion  of  findin'  the  capting's  cask  pleased  me  mightily, 
cos  I  knowed  it  would  tickle  the  old  man  like  all  creation,  and 
sartingly  get  me  three  or  four  liberty-days  for  shore-goin' 
when  we  returned  to  Port  Mahon.  So,  as  I  had'nt  on  nothin' 
petikler  as  would  spile,  only  a  blue  cotting  shirt  and  sail-cloth, 
pantys,  and  the  weather  being  most  uncommon  warm,  I  jest  told 
the  marman  I  was  ready,  and  tortled  quietly  over  the  boat's 
side  into  the  blue  transparent  sea.  The  marman  grappled 
me  by  the  fist,  and  we  soon  touched  bottom,  now  I  tell  ye.  I 
found  as  I  could  walk  easy  enough,  only  the  water  swayed  me 
abeout  jest  as  if  I  war  a  leetle  tight,  but  I  did'nt  seem  to  suffer 
nothin'  for  want  of  breath  nyther.  We  soon  reached  whar' 
the  brandy  cask  was  lying  right  under  the  ship's  keel,  which 
accounts  for  its  not  bein'  seen  nor  nothin'  by  the  boat's  crews. 
I  felt  so  everlastingly  comical  abeout  findin'  the  tub  that  I  told 
the  half-bred-dolphing  feller  as  pinted  it  out,  that  if  I  knowed 
how  to  tap  it,  I  wish  I  might  die  if'  I  would'nt  give  him  a  gal- 
lon o'  the  stuff  as  a  salvage  fee. 

"  What's  in  it  7"  says  the  marman. 

«'  Why,  licker,"  says  I. 
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"  Waell,"  says  the  marman,  "  so  I  heerd  them  scrapin'  fel- 
lers in  the  boats  say ;  but  1  guess  I've  licker  enough  to  last  my 
time,  tho'  I  recking  your  licker  is  somethin'  stronger  than  salt 
water,  seein'  its  hooped  up  in  that  almighty  way." 

"Why,  you  lubber,"  says  I,  "its  brandy — the  raal  ginne- 
wine  coneyhack." 

"  And  what's  that!"  says  the  marman. 

"  Why,  dew  tell — want  to  know?"  says  I,  "  Have  you  lived 
to  your  time  o'  life  without  tastin'  spirretus  licker?  Waell, 
I  swow,  you  oughter  be  the  commodore  of  all  them  cold  water 
clubs,  and  perpetual  president  of  all  temp'rance  teetotallers. 
Go  ahead,  matey ;  pilot  the  way  to  your  shanty,  and  I'll  roll 
the  barrel  arter  you.  I'll  sune  give  you  a  drink  of  licker 
that  will  jest  take  the  shirt  tail  off  eeny  thing  you  ever  did 
taste,  now  I  tell  you." 

Waell,  the  critter  flopped  ahead,  for  you  see  its  the  natur' 
of  the  marmen,  seein'  as  they've  no  legs,  only  a  fish's  tail 
what's  bent  under  them  jest  like  the  lower  part  o'  the  letter  J, 
to  make  way  by  floppin'  their  starns  up  and  down,  and  pad- 
dlin'  with  their  hands — somethin'  between  a  swim  and  a  swag- 
ger— but  the  way  they  get  through  the  water  is  a  caution.  I 
rolled  the  tub  along  over  the  smooth  white  shiny  sand,  and 
the  crabs  and  lobsters  skeeted  off  right  and  left  sides  out  o'  my 
way,  reglar  skeered,  and  big  fishes  of  all  shapes  and  makes, 
with  bristlin'  fins,  swum  close  alongside  me,  and  looked  at  me 
quite  awful  with  their  small  gooseberry  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say  "what  the  nation  are  you  at?"  Byrne  by,  the  marman 
brought  up  in  front  of  rayther  a  largish  cave  or  grotto  of  rock 
and  shell  work,  kivered  with  korril  and  sea  weed.  So,  you 
see,  the  tub  was  put  right  on  eend  in  one  corner ;  I  made  an 
ennquirry  of  the  marman  if  he'd  a  gimblet,  and  he  said  he 
b'lieved  there  was  sitch  a  thing  in  the  hold  or  cellar;  he'd 
found  a  carpenter's  tool  chest  in  a  wreck  a  few  miles  to  the 
easterd,  and  he  fetched  away  six  or  seving  of  the  leetle  fixins, 
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thinkin'  they  might  be  useful  to  hum — so,  he  opened  the  back 
door  and  hailed  a  young  marman  to  bring  him  the  gimblet. 

Seem'  as  there  was  no  benches  nor  nothin'  to  sit  down  on, 
which  marmen  and  marmaids  don't  desire,  cos  they've  no 
sittin'  parts  to  their  bodies,  which  is  all  fish  from  their  waist- 
bands, I  jest  sot  on  the  top  o'  the  brandy  tub,  and  took  an  obser- 
vashing  of  the  critter  before  me.  His  face  was  reglar  human, 
only  it  looked  rayther  tawney  and  flabby  like  a  biled  nigger, 
with  fishy  eyes,  and  a  mouth  like  a  huge  torn  cod.  His  hair 
hung  stret  down  his  shoulders,  and  was  coarse  and  thick  like 
untwisted  rattlin' ;  his  hands  were  somethin'  like  a  goose's 
paw,  only  the  fingers  was  longer  and  thicker — and  his  body 
was  not  exackly  like  an  Injin's  nor  a  nigger's,  nor  a  white 
man's — nor  was  it  yaller,  nor  blue,  nor  green— but  a  sorter 
altogether  kinder  mixed  up  color,  lookin'  as  if  it  were  war- 
ranted to  stand  the  weather.  Jest  about  midships,  his  body 
was  tucked  into  a  fish's  belly,  with  huge  green  scales  right 
down  to  the  tail. 

Whilst  I  were  surveyin'  the  marman  fore  and  aft,  the  back 
door  opened,  and  a  she  critter  flopped  in,  with  a  young  mar- 
man at  the  breast.  The  leetle  sucker  was  not  bigger  than  a 
pickerel,  with  a  tail  of  a  delicate  sammon  color,  and  a  head 
and  body  jest  like  one  o'  them  small  tan  monkeys,  with  a  face 
as  large  as  a  dollar.  The  marman  introduced  the  she  critter 
as  his  wife,  and  we  soon  got  into  a  coil  of  talk  right  slick  all 
abeout  the  weather,  and  the  keare  and  trouble  of  a  young 
family — and  I  wish  I  may  be  swamped  if  the  marmaid  warn't  a 
dreadful  nice  critter  to  chatter.  Like  all  wimming  folk,  she 
was  plaguey  kewrous  as  to  whar'  I  was  raised  and  rigged — 
and  when  I  said  I  guessed  I  hailed  from  Cape  Cod  and  all 
along  shore  thar',  she  looked  at  the  marman,  and  said  to  me, 
"Waell,  I  never— Cape  Cod!  why,  strannger,  I  guess  there 
must  be  some  'finnity  in  our  breeds." 

Waell,  you  see,  I  grew  rayther  kewrous  tew,  and  wanted 
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to  log  the  petiklers  of  the  natural  history  of  the  race  of  mar- 
men — so  I  made  a  few  ennquerries  respectin'  their  ways  of 
life.  "  I  guess,"  says  I,  "you've  a  tarnal  good  fish  market  in 
these  here  parts,  and  keep  your  table  well  supplied  with  holli- 
but,  and  sea  bass,  and  black  fish,  eh  V 

"  Why,  strannger,"  says  the  marman  rayther  wrathy, 
"  seem'  its  you,  I  won't  be  offended,  or  by  hewing,  if  that 
speech  aint  enough  to  make  a  quaker  burn  his  stockin',  why 
then  it  aint  no  matter.  We  claim  to  be  half  fish  in  our  natur', 
and  I  recking  you  don't  kalkilate  we  gobbles  our  relations  1 
there's  sea  varmint  enough  in  all  conscience,  sitch  as  oysters, 
and  clams,  and  quahogs,  and  muscles,  and  crabs,  and  lobsters. 
We  go  the  hull  shoat  with  them ;  and  then  we  cultivates  kail 
and  other  sea  truck  in  our  gardings,  and  sometimes  we  swims 
under  the  wild  fowl  as  they're  floatin'  and  jerks  down  a  fine 
duck  or  a  gull,  or  gathers  their  eggs  off  the  rocks,  or  the 
barnacles  off  drift  wood." 

Jest  then,  the  marman's  eldest  son-fish  fetched  in  the  gim- 
blet,  and  brought  up  the  marman's  jawin'-tacks  with  a  round 
turn.  The  young  'un  was  abeout  the  size  of  an  Injin  boy  jest 
afore  he  runs  alone — half  papoose,  half  porpus.  He  got  a 
leetle  skeered  when  he  clapt  eyes  on  me,  but  I  guv'  him  a 
stale  quid  o'  backer  to  amuse  himself,  and  the  sugar  plum 
made  the  marmaster  roll  his  eyes  above  a  bit,  now  I  tell  you. 

Waell,  I  bored  a  hole  in  the  brandy  tub,  and  pickin'  up  an 
empty  clam  shell,  handed  a  drink  to  the  lady,  and  told  her  to 
tote  it  down.  She  swallered  it  pretty  slick,  and  the  way  she 
gulped  arterwards,  and  stared,  and  twisted  her  fishy  mouth 
was  a  sin  to  Moses.  The  marman  looked  rather  wolfy  at  me 
as  if  I'd  gin  her  pison ;  so  I  drawed  a  shell-full  and  swallered 
it  myself.  This  kinder  cooled  him  down,  and  when  the  mar- 
maid  got  her  tongue  tackle  in  runnin'  order  agin,  she  said  she 
guessed  the  licker  was  the  juice  of  hewing,  and  she'd  be 
darned  if  she  wouldn't  have  another  drink  right  off  the  reel. 
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Seein'  this,  the  marman  swallered  his  dose,  and  no  sooner 
got  it  down  than  he  squealed  right  out,  and  clapped  his  webby 
hands  together,  and  wagged  his  tail  like  all  creation.  He 
swore  it  was  elegant  stuff,  and  he  felt  it  tickle  powerful  from 
the  top  of  his  head  to  the  eend  of  his  starn  fin.  Arter  takin' 
two  or  three  horns  together,  the  sonny  cried  for  a  drink,'  and 
I  gin  him  one  that  sent  him  wrigglin'  on  the  sand  like  an  eel 
in  an  uneasiness.  So,  the  marman  said  as  the  licker  was 
raal  first-rate,  and  first-rater  than  that  tew,  he  guessed  he'd  ask 
in  his  next  door  neighbor  and  his  lady,  jest  to  taste  the  god- 
send. Waell,  in  a  minnit,  in  comes  a  huge  marman  of  the  most 
almighty  size,  looking  jest  like  Black  Hawk  when  he  was 
billious  ;  he  fotched  up  his  lady  with  him,  and  his  eldest  son, 
a  scraggy  hobadehoy  marman,  and  his  darters,  two  young  mar- 
maids  or  marmisses,  jest  goin'  out  o'  their  teens,  who  flapped 
their  yaller-skinned  paws  over  their  punking-colored  chops, 
pretendin'  to  be  almighty  skeered  at  comin'  afore  a  strannge 
man  in  a  state  o'  natur'— but  they  forgot  all  abeout  that  thar' 
when  the  licker  was  handed  to  'em. 

Arter  takin'  a  few  smallers,  the  fresh  marman  said  he 
guessed  the  clam  shell  was  altogether  too  leetle  to  get  a  proper 
amount  of  licker  whereby  a  feller  could  judge  correctly  of  the 
raal  taste  of  the  stuff— so  he  went  to  his  berth  in  the  next  cave, 
and  fotched  a  large  blue  and  silver  shell  that  held  abeout  a 
pint.  The  news  o'  the  brandy  tub  spred  pretty  slick,  for  in 
half  an  hour,  I'd  the  hull  grist  o'  the  rnarmen  belongin'  to 
that  settlement  cooped  up  in  the  cavern.  Sitch  a  noisy  swil- 
lin'  set  o'  wet  souls  I  never  did  see ;  the  drunk  cum  on  'em 
almighty  strong,  for  they  kept  me  sarvin'  out  the  licker  jest  as 
quick  as  it  would  run.  I  thought  if  the  capling  could  have 
seen  me  astridin'  his  brandy  cask,  in  an  underground  grocery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  sich  a  skeul  of  odd  fish, 
how  many  dozen  at  the  gangway  would  he  have  ordered  the 
bosen's  mate  to  have  sarved  me  but  7 
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The  way  the  drunk  affected  the  different  critters  was  right 
kewrous,  now  I  tell  you.  One  great  scaly  feller  stiffened  his 
tail  all  up,  and  stood  poppindickler  erect  on  the  peeked  pints 
of  the  eend  fin,  like  a  jury  mast,  and  jawed  away  raal  digni- 
fied at  all  the  rest,  wantin'  them  to  appint  him  a  sorter  admiral 
over  the  hull  crew.  Another  yeller  feller  with  a  green  tail, 
was  so  dreadful  blue,  that  he  doubled  himself  into  a  figgery  5, 
and  sung  scraps  and  bits  of  all  sorts  of  sea  songs,  till  he  got 
tew  drunk  to  speak  at  all.  Some  of  the  marmen  wanted  to 
kiss  all  the  marmaids,  and  tew  of  the  ladies  begun  scratchin' 
and  fightin'  like  two  pusseys,  cos  one  trod  on  t'other's  tail. 
Some  went  floppin'  and  dancin'  on  the  sand  like  mad,  raisin' 
sitch  a  dust  that  I  could  not  see  to  draw  the  licker — but  the 
party  round  the  tub  soon  druv'  them  to  the  right  abeout,  as 
interferin'  with  the  interest  of  the  settlement.  Every  minnit 
some  fresh  marman  dropped  on  the  ground  with  the  biggest 
kind  of  load  on ;  I  never  seed  a  set  of  critters  so  almighty 
tight,  yellin',  swearin',  huggin',  and  fightin',  till  they  growed 
so  darned  savagerous  that  I  kinder  feared  for  my  own  safety 
amongst  them  drunken  moffradite  sea  aborgoines.  So,  you 
see,  I  up  and  told  them  that  I'd  clapt  my  veto  on  the  licker, 
and  that  they  should  not  have  any  more.  Waell,  if  ever  you 
did  hear  a  most  etarnal  row,  or  see  a  hull  raft  of  drunking 
fellers  cut  didoes,  then  teas  the  lime.  It  was  voted  that  I 
were  a  public  enemy,  and  every  half  drunken  marman  sud- 
denly became  very  'fishus  to  have  me  Lynched,  and  it  were 
settled  at  last  that  I  was  to  be  rode  on  a  rail,  and  then  tarred 
and  feathered.  But  while  some  of  the  varmint  went  arter  the 
rail  and  the  tar,  the  rest  of  the  critters  begun  quarrelin'  who 
was  to  sarve  out  the  licker ;  and  as  each  marman,  drunk  or 
sober  wanted  to  have  the  keare  of  the  precious  stuff,  they  soon 
raised  a  pretty  muss,  and  kept  on  tearin'  at  each  other  like  a 
pack  of  wolves.  Seem'  this,  I  jest  kinder  sneaked  quietly 
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away  from  the  cave  grocery  till  I  come  in  sight  of  the  ship, 
when  I  struck  upperds  for  the  sarfis,  and  swum  for  dear  life. 
I  soon  seed  that  the  boat's  crews  were  musterin'  for  another 
bout  of  draggin'  for  the  brandy  cask,  so  fearin'  lest  the  capting 
should  miss  me,  I  jest  laid  hold  o'  the  edge  of  the  gig,  and 
crawled  in  pretty  quickly,  and  laid  myself  down  in  the  starn 
sheets,  as  if  I'd  never  been  out  o'  the  boat.  "YVaell,  I  hadn't 
laid  thar'  half  a  second  when  I  heerd  a  noise  jest  for  all  the 
world  as  if  somebody  was  squeezin'  a  small  thunder  cloud 
right  over  my  head.  I  ruz  up,  and  thar'  were  the  capting 
and  the  hull  crew  lookin'  over  the  ship's  side  at  me — the 
officers  in  a  tarnal  rage,  and  the  men  grinnin'  like  so  many 
hyenas. 

"  Rouse  up,  you  longsided  lazy  swab,  and  bring  the  boats 
in  from  the  boom.  Are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day  V 

11  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  I,  jumpin'  up  in  the  boat,  when  all  the 
water  run  off  me  like  forty  thousand  mill  streams— I'd  been 
so  outrageous  soaked  while  down  with  the  marmen.  I  felt 
kinder  skeered  lest  the  capting  should  see  it,  but  when  I  stood 
up  he  laffed  right  out,  and  so  did  the  hull  crew  tew. 

"  Why,  he's  not  awake  yet,"  said  the  capting.  "  Bosen, 
give  him  another  bucket." 

You  see  they  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  I'd  fell  asleep  in 
the  gig  as  fast  as  a  meetin'  house,  and  slept  thar'  the  hull 
while  the  craw  were  at  dinner,  and  that  no  shoutin  'nor  nothin' 
could'nt  waken  me  up — so,  the  bosen  run  along  the  boom  and 
jest  give  me  a  couple  o'  buckets  o'  sea  water  right  over  me. 
When  I  told  'em  my  yarn  abeout  the  marman  poppin'  up  his 
head,  and  invitin'  me  down,  and  all  abeout  findin'  the  brandy 
tub,  and  the  rest,  they  swore  that  I'd  got  drunk  on  the  parsing's 
licker,  and  dreamt  it  all  in  the  boat.  But  I  guess  I  know 
what  I  did  see,  jest  abeout  as  slick  as  any  body ;  and  the  chap- 
ling  b'lieved  the  hull  story;  and  said  that  as  I'd  larnt  the 
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marmen  the  vally  o'  licker,  they'd  get  huntin'  up  all  the  tubs 
and  barrels  out  of  the  different  wrecks  in  all  the  various  seas; 
and  that  intemperance  would  spile  the  race,  and  thin  'em  off 
till  they  became  one  the  things  that  was— jest  like  the  Injins 
what's  wastin'  away  by  the  power  o'  rum  and  whiskey  gin 
them  by  the  white  men. 

I  recking  the  parsing  war'nt  far  out  in  his  kalkilayshing. 
The  love  o'  licker  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  marmen  and  the 
marmaids  ;  they  must  have  thinned  off  surprisinly,  for  I  aint 
seed  none  since,  nor  I  don't  know  nobody  as  has,  nyther. 

W.  E.  B. 
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WHY    DON'T    HE    COME? 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 


WHY  don't  he  come? — Be  patient,  child, 

It  is  not  yet  the  close  of  day, 
And  still  his  path  is  long  and  wild 

From  o'er  the  hills  and  far  away — 
Go,  in  the  garden  tend  thy  flowers, 

Go  find  thy  rabbits  in  the  glen, 
And  after  some  few  quiet  hours 

Thy  brother  will  be  home  again. 

Why  don't  he  come'? — once  more  that  cry 7 

Nay,  nay — repress  that  rising  tear — 
The  sun  in  heaven  is  yet  full  high, 

But  with  the  night  he  will  be  here— 
Go,  watch  the  wild  bees  in  their  cell, 

Go  list  the  bird  sing  in  the  tree, 
And  when  the  evening  shades  the  dell 

How  charming  his  return  will  be! 
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